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From the vampire-cursed realm of medieval Ave- 
roigne to the time-ravaged spires of dying Zothique 
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imageries,” and the stories collected herein seem to 
defy the capacity of the English language to render 
sonorous rhythms, subtle shades and nuances of 
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I pass... but in this lone and crumbling tower, 
Builded against the burrowing seas of chaos, 

My volumes and my philtres shall abide: 

Poisons more dear than any mithridate, 

And spells far sweeter than the speech of love. . . . 
Half-shapen dooms shall slumber in my vaults 
And in my volumes cryptic runes that shall 
Outblast the pestilence, outgnaw the worm 

When loosed by alien wizards on strange years 
Under the blackened moon and paling sun. 


—Thue Sorcerer Departs. 
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Introduction 


ooking back on the years when I was eleven and twelve, I 
remember two stories. The first was “The City of the Sing- 
ing Flame,” the second was “Master of the Asteroid.” Both 
were by Clark Ashton Smith, These stories more than any 

others 1 can remember had everything to do with my decision, 
while in the seventh grade, to become a writer. In the hardbound 
book field there were a few writers, of course, who set me going, 
but in the short-story form CAS stood alone on my horizon, He 
filled my mind with incredible worlds, impossibly beautiful cities, 
and still more fantastic creatures on those worlds and in those 
cities. 

Certainly I never imagined, on Christmas Day, 1932, when I 
received my first toy dial-typewriter, that a time would come when 
I would be able to pay my debt of gratitude to this man whose in- 
fluence was so compelling and so complete. This introduction, 
then, can only be a work of love and not a critical essay. | am con- 
tent to leave that sort of thing to others who are so inclined and are 
paid for their inclinations. 

Rereading these tales many years later, I realize one of the 
reasons why they have stayed with me for such a long while: they 
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are, above all, sensually compelling. One of the first things a fiction 
writer must learn is the business of enclosing his characters, and 
therefore his readers, in a scene, an atmosphere, providing a frame 
of reference. Once you have trapped your readers in sights, sounds, 
smells, and textures, you have them just about where you want 
them. From that point on, no matter how high, wide, or grotesque 
the miracles you introduce, your readers will be unable to resist 
them. CAS has rarely strayed far from this first writer’s law. Take 
one step across the threshold of his stories, and you plunge into 
color, sound, taste, smell, and texture—into language. 

Smith always seemed, to me anyway, a special writer for special 
tastes; his fame was lonely. Whether or not it will ever be more 
than lonely, I cannot say. Every writer is special in some way, and 
those who are more than ordinarily special are either damned or 
lost along the way. For those readers, unwilling to damn and more 
than ready to recover what has often been lost, this collection may 
well be the special, the lonely, taste they are looking for. 

Here is the world, here are the worlds, of Clark Ashton Smith, 
whose cities dwarf the shadows that wander through them. Dear 
reader, please, one step forward and a long step down. 


Ray BRADBURY 


AVEROIGNE 


The Holiness of 
Azédarac 


y the Ram with a Thousand Ewes! By the Tail of Dagon 
and the Horns of Derceto!” said Azédarac, as he fingered 
the tiny, pot-bellied vial of vermilion liquid on the table 
before him. “Something will have to be done with this pes- 
tilential Brother Ambrose. I have now learned that he was sent to 
Ximes by the Archbishop of Averoigne for no other purpose than to 
gather proof of my subterraneous connection with Azazel and the 
Old Ones. He has spied upon my evocations in the vaults, he has 
heard the hidden formulae, and beheld the veritable manifestation 
of Lilit, and even of log-Sotét and Sodagui, those demons who are 
more ancient than the world; and this very morning, an hour 
agone, he has mounted his white ass for the return journey to 
Vyones. There are two ways—or, in a sense, there is one way—in 
which I can avoid the pother and inconvenience of a trial for 
sorcery: the contents of this vial must be administered to Ambrose 
before he has reached his journey’s end—or, failing this, I myself 
shall be compelled to make use of a similar medicament.” 
Jehan Mauvaissoir looked at the vial and then at Azédarac. He 
was not at all horrified, nor even surprised, by the non-episcopal 
oaths and the somewhat uncanonical statements which he had just 
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heard from the Bishop of Ximes. He had known the Bishop too 
long and too intimately, and had rendered him too many services of 
an unconventional nature, to be surprised at anything. In fact, he 
had known Azédarac long before the sorcerer had ever dreamt of 
becoming a prelate, in a phase of his existence that was wholly un- 
suspected by the people of Ximes; and Azédarac had not troubled 
to keep many secrets from Jehan at any time. 

“I understand,” said Jehan. “You can depend upon it that the 
contents of the vial will be administered. Brother Ambrose will 
hardly travel post-haste on that ambling white ass; and he will not 
reach Vyones before tomorrow noon. There is abundant time to 
overtake him. Of course, he knows me—at least, he knows Jehan 
Mauvaissoir. . . . But that can easily be remedied.” 

Azédarac smiled confidently. “I leave the affair—and the vial—in 
your hands, Jehan. Of course, no matter what the eventuation, 
with all the Satanic and pre-Satanic facilities at my disposal, I 
should be in no great danger from these addlepated bigots, How- 
ever, I am very comfortably situated here in Ximes; and the lot of a 
Christian Bishop who lives in the odor of incense and piety, and 
maintains in the meanwhile a private understanding with the Ad- 
versary, is certainly preferable to the mischancy life of a hedge- 
sorcerer. I do not care to be annoyed or disturbed, or ousted from 
my sinecure, if such can be avoided. 

“May Moloch devour that sanctimonious little milksop of an 
Ambrose,” he went on. “I must be growing old and dull, not to 
have suspected him before this. It was the horror-stricken and 
averted look he has been wearing lately that made me think he had 
peered through the keyhole on the subterranean rites. Then, when 1 
heard he was leaving, I wisely thought to review my library; and I 
have found that the Book of Eibon, which contains the oldest in- 
cantations, and the secret, man-forgotten lore of log-Sott and 
Sodagui, is now missing. As you know, I had replaced the former 
binding of aboriginal, subhuman skin with the sheep-leather of a 
Christian missal, and had surrounded the volume with rows of 
legitimate prayer-books, Ambrose is carrying it away under his 
robe as proof conclusive that I am addicted to the Black Arts. No 
one in Averoigne will be able to read the immemorial Hyperborean 
script; but the dragon’s-blood illuminations and drawings will be 
enough to damn me.” 

Master and servant regarded each other for an interval of signif- 
icant silence. Jehan eyed with profound respect the haughty stature, 
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the grimly lined lineaments, the grizzled tonsure, the odd, ruddy, 
crescent scar on the pallid brow of Azédarac, and the sultry points 
of orange-yellow fire that seemed to burn deep down in the chill 
and liquid ebon of his eyes. Azédarac, in his turn, considered with 
confidence the vulpine features and discreet, inexpressive air of 
Jehan, who might have been—and could be, if necessary—anything 
from a mercer to a cleric. 

“It is regrettable,” resumed Azédarac, “that any question of my 
holiness and devotional probity should have been raised among the 
clergy of Averoigne. But I suppose it was inevitable sooner or later 
—even though the chief difference between myself and many other 
ecclesiastics is, that I serve the Devil wittingly and of my own free 
will, while they do the same in sanctimonious blindness. . .. How- 
ever, we must do what we can to delay the evil hour of public scan- 
dal, and eviction from our neatly feathered nest. Ambrose alone 
could prove anything to my detriment at present; and you, Jehan, 
will remove Ambrose to a realm wherein his monkish tattlings will 
be of small consequence. After that, I shall be doubly vigilant. The 
next emissary from Vyones, I assure you, will find nothing to 
report but saintliness and bead-telling.” 


I 


The thoughts of Brother Ambrose were sorely troubled, and at 
variance with the tranquil beauty of the sylvan scene, as he rode on- 
ward through the forest of Averoigne between Ximes and Vyones. 
Horror was nesting in his heart like a knot of malignant vipers; and 
the evil Book of Eibon, that primordial manual of sorcery, seemed 
to burn beneath his robe like a huge, hot, Satanic sigil pressed 
against his bosom. Not for the first time, there occurred to him the 
wish that Clément, the Archbishop, had delegated someone else to 
investigate the Erebean turpitude of Azédarac. Sojourning for a 
month in the Bishop's household, Ambrose had learned too much 
for the peace of mind of any pious cleric, and had seen things that 
were like a secret blot of shame and terror on the white page of his 
memory. To find that a Christian prelate could serve the powers of 
nethermost perdition, could entertain in privity the foulnesses that 
are older than Asmodai, was abysmally disturbing to his devout 
soul; and ever since then he had seemed to smell corruption every- 
where, and had felt on every side the serpentine encroachment of 
the dark Adversary. 
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As he rode on among the somber pines and verdant beeches, he 
wished also that he were mounted on something swifter than the 
gentle, milk-white ass appointed for his use by the Archbishop. He 
was dogged by the shadowy intimation of leering gargoyle faces, of 
invisible cloven feet, that followed him behind the thronging trees 
and along the umbrageous meanderings of the road. In the oblique 
rays, the elongated webs of shadow wrought by the dying after- 
noon, the forest seemed to attend with bated breath the noisome 
and furtive passing of innominable things, Nevertheless, Ambrose 
had met no one for miles; and he had seen neither bird nor beast 
nor viper in the summer woods. 

His thoughts returned with fearful insistence to Azédarac, who 
appeared to him as a tall, prodigious Antichrist, uprearing his sable 
vans and giant figure from out the flaming mire of Abaddon. Again 
he saw the vaults beneath the Bishop’s mansion, wherein he had 
peered one night on a scene of infernal terror and loathliness, had 
beheld the Bishop swathed in the gorgeous, coiling fumes of unholy 
censers, that mingled in midair with the sulphurous and bituminous 
vapors of the Pit; and through the vapors had seen the lasciviously 
swaying limbs, the bellying and dissolving features of foul, enor- 
mous entities. . . . Recalling them, again he trembled at the pre- 
Adamite lubriciousness of Lilit, again he shuddered at the trans- 
galactic horror of the demon Sodagui, and the ultra-dimensional 
hideousness of that being known as log-Sotôt to the sorcerers of 
Averoigne. 

How balefully potent and subversive, he thought, were these im- 
memorial devils, who had placed their servant Azédarac in the very 
bosom of the Church, in a position of high and holy trust. For nine 
years the evil prelate had held an unchallenged and unsuspected 
tenure, had befouled the bishopric of Ximes with infidelities that 
were worse than those of the Paynims. Then, somehow, through 
anonymous channels, a rumor had reached Clément—a warning 
whisper that not even the Archbishop had dared to voice aloud; 
and Ambrose, a young Benedictine monk, the nephew of Clément, 
had been dispatched to examine privily the festering foulness that 
threatened the integrity of the Church, Only at that time did any- 
one recall how little was actually known regarding the antecedents 
of Azédarac; how tenuous were his claims to ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, or even to mere priestship; how veiled and doubtful were the 
steps by which he had attained his office. It was then realized that a 
formidable wizardry had been at work. 
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Uneasily, Ambrose wondered if Azédarac had already discovered 
the removal of the Book of Eibon from among the missals con- 
taminated by its blasphemous presence. Even more uneasily, he 
wondered what Azédarac would do in that event, and how long it 
would take him to connect the absence of the volume with his visi- 
tor’s departure. 

At this point, the meditations of Ambrose were interrupted by 
the hard clatter of galloping hoofs that approached from behind. 
The emergence of a centaur from the oldest wood of paganism 
could scarcely have startled him to a keener panic; and he peered 
apprehensively over his shoulder at the nearing horseman. This 
person, mounted on a fine black steed with opulent trappings, was 
a bushy-bearded man of obvious consequence; for his gay garments 
were those of a noble or a courtier. He overtook Ambrose and 
passed on with a polite nod, seeming to be wholly intent on his own 
affairs. The monk was immensely reassured, though vaguely trou- 
bled for some moments by a feeling that he had seen elsewhere, 
under circumstances which he was now unable to recall, the nar- 
row eyes and sharp profile that contrasted so oddly with the bluff 
beard of the horseman. However, he was comfortably sure that he 
had never seen the man in Ximes, The rider soon vanished beyond 
a leafy turn of the arboreal highway. Ambrose returned to the pious 
horror and apprehensiveness of his former soliloquy. 

As he went on, it seemed to him that the sun had gone down with 
untimely and appalling swiftness. Though the heavens above were 
innocent of cloud, and the low-lying air was free from vapors, the 
woods were embrowned by an inexplicable gloom that gathered 
visibly on all sides. In this gloom, the trunks of the trees were 
strangely distorted, and the low masses of foliage assumed un- 
natural and disquieting forms. It appeared to Ambrose that the 
silence around him was a fragile film through which the raucous 
rumble and mutter of diabolic voices might break at any moment, 
even as the foul and sunken driftage that rises anon above the sur- 
face of a smoothly flowing river. 

With much relief, he remembered that he was not far from a 
wayside tavern, known as the Inn of Bonne Jouissance. Here, since 
his journey to Vyones was little more than half completed, he re- 
solved to tarry for the night. 

A minute more, and he saw the lights of the inn. Before their be- 
nign and golden radiance, the equivocal forest shadows that at- 
tended him seemed to halt and retire and he gained the haven of the 
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tavern courtyard with the feeling of one who has barely escaped 
from an army of goblin perils. 

Committing his mount to the care of a stable-servant, Ambrose 
entered the main room of the inn. Here he was greeted with the 
deference due to his cloth by the stout and unctuous taverner; and, 
being assured that the best accommodations of the place were at his 
disposal, he seated himself at one of several tables where other 
guests had already gathered to await the evening meal. 

Among them, Ambrose recognized the bluff-bearded horseman 
who had overtaken him in the woods an hour agone. This person 
was sitting alone, and a little apart. The other guests, a couple of 
travelling mercers, a notary, and two soldiers, acknowledged the 
presence of the monk with all due civility; but the horseman arose 
from his table, and coming over to Ambrose, began immediately to 
make overtures that were more than those of common courtesy. 

“Will you not dine with me, sir monk?” he invited, in a gruff but 
ingratiating voice that was perplexingly familiar to Ambrose, and 
yet, like the wolfish profile, was irrecognizable at the time. 

“Tam the Sieur des Emaux, from Touraine, at your service,” the 
man went on. “It would seem that we are travelling the same road 
—possibly to the same destination. Mine is the cathedral city of 
Vyones. And yours?” 

Though he was vaguely perturbed, and even a little suspicious, 
Ambrose found himself unable to decline the invitation. In reply to 
the last question, he admitted that he also was on his way to 
Vyones. He did not altogether like the Sieur des Emaux, whose 
slitted eyes gave back the candle-light of the inn with a covert glit- 
ter, and whose manner was somewhat effusive, not to say fulsome. 
But there seemed to be no ostensible reason for refusing a courtesy 
that was doubtless well-meant and genuine. He accompanied his 
host to their separate table. 

“You belong to the Benedictine order, I observe,” said the Sieur 
des Emaux, eyeing the monk with an odd smile that was tinged 
with furtive irony. “It is an order that I have always admired greatly 
—a most noble and worthy brotherhood. May I not inquire your 
name?” 

‘Ambrose gave the requested information with a curious reluc- 
tance. A 

“Well, then, Brother Ambrose,” said the Sieur des Emaux, “I sug- 
gest that we drink to your health and the prosperity of your order in 
the red wine of Averoigne while we are waiting for supper to be 
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served. Wine is always welcome, following a long journey, and is 
no less beneficial before a good meal than after.” 

Ambrose mumbled an unwilling assent. He could not have told 
why, but the personality of the man was more and more distasteful 
to him. He seemed to detect a sinister undertone in the purring 
voice, to surprise an evil meaning in the low-lidded glance. And all 
the while his brain was tantalized by intimations of a forgotten 
memory. Had he seen his interlocutor in Ximes? Was the self-styled 
Sieur des Emaux a henchman of Azédarac in disguise? 

Wine was now ordered by his host, who left the table to confer 
with the innkeeper for this purpose, and even insisted on paying a 
visit to the cellar, that he might select a suitable vintage in person. 
Noting the obeisance paid to the man by the people of the tavern, 
who addressed him by name, Ambrose felt a certain measure of re- 
assurance. When the taverner, followed by the Sieur des Emaux, 
returned with two earthen pitchers of wine, he had well-nigh suc- 
ceeded in dismissing his vague doubts and vaguer fears. 

Two large goblets were now placed on the table, and the Sieur 
des Emaux filled them immediately from one of the pitchers. It 
seemed to Ambrose that the first of the goblets already contained a 
small amount of some sanguine fluid, before the wine was poured 
into it; but he could not have sworn to this in the dim light, and 
thought that he must have been mistaken. 

“Here are two matchless vintages,” said the Sieur des Emaux, 
indicating the pitchers. “Both are so excellent that I was unable to 
choose between them; but you, Brother Ambrose, are perhaps cap- 
able of deciding their merits with a finer palate than mine.” 

He pushed one of the filled goblets toward Ambrose. “This is the 
wine of La Frénaie,” he said. “Drink, it will verily transport you 
from the world by virtue of the mighty fire that slumbers in its 
heart.” 

Ambrose took the proffered goblet, and raised it to his lips. The 
Sieur des Emaux was bending forward above his own wine to in- 
hale its bouquet; and something in his posture was terrifyingly fa- 
miliar to Ambrose. In a chill flash of horror, his memory told him 
that the thin, pointed features behind the square beard were dubi- 
ously similar to those of Jehan Mauyaissoir, whom he had often 
seen in the household of Azédarac, and who, as he had reason to 
believe, was implicated in the Bishop’s sorceries. He wondered why 
he had not placed the resemblance before, and what wizardry had 
drugged his powers of recollection. Even now he was not sure; but 
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the mere suspicion terrified him as if some deadly serpent had 
reared its head across the table. > 

“Drink, Brother Ambrose,” urged the Sieur des Emaux, draining 
his own goblet. “To your welfare and that of all good Benedic- 
tines.” 

Ambrose hesitated. The cold, hypnotic eyes of his interlocutor 
were upon him, and he was powerless to refuse, in spite of all his 
apprehensions. Shuddering slightly, with the sense of some irresist- 
ible compulsion, and feeling that he might drop dead from the 
virulent working of a sudden poison, he emptied his goblet. 

An instant more, and he felt that his worst fears had been justi- 
fied. The wine burned like the liquid flames of Phlegethon in his 
throat and on his lips; it seemed to fill his veins with a hot, infernal 
quicksilver. Then, all at once, an unbearable cold had inundated 
his being; an icy whirlwind wrapped him round with coils of roar- 
ing air, the chair melted beneath him, and he was falling through 
endless glacial gulfs. The walls of the inn had flown like receding 
vapors; the lights went out like stars in the black mist of a ma: 
and the face of the Sieur des Emaux faded with them on the swirl- 
ing shadows, even as a bubble that breaks on the milling of mid- 
night waters. 


Tl 


It was with some difficulty that Ambrose assured himself that he 
was not dead, He had seemed to fall eternally, through a grey night 
that was peopled with ever-changing forms, with blurred unstable 
masses that dissolved to other masses before they could assume 
definitude. For a moment, he thought there were walls about him 
once more; and then he was plunging from terrace to terrace in a 
world of phantom trees. At whiles, he thought also that there were 
human faces; but all was doubtful and evanescent, all was drifting 
smoke and surging shadow. 

Abruptly, with no sense of transition or impact, he found that he 
was no longer falling. The vague phantasmagoria around him had 
returned to an actual scene—but a scene in which there was no 
trace of the Inn of Bonne Jouissance, or the Sieur des Emaux. 

Ambrose peered about with incredulous eyes on a situation that 
was truly unbelievable. He was sitting in broad daylight on a large 
square block of roughly hewn granite. Around him, at a little dis- 
tance, beyond the open space of a grassy glade, were the lofty pines 
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and spreading beeches of an elder forest, whose boughs were al- 
ready touched by the gold of the declining sun. Immediately before 
him, several men were standing. 

These men appeared to regard Ambrose with a profound and 
almost religious amazement. They were bearded and savage of 
aspect, with white robes of a fashion he had never before seen. 
Their hair was long and matted, like tangles of black snakes; and 
their eyes burned with a frenetic fire. Each of them bore in his right 
hand a rude knife of sharply chiselled stone. 

Ambrose wondered if he had died after all, and if these beings 
were the strange devils of some unlisted hell. In the face of what 
had happened, and the light of Ambrose’s own beliefs, it was a far 
from unreasonable conjecture, He peered with fearful trepidation 
at the supposed demons, and began to mumble a prayer to the God 
who had abandoned him so inexplicably to his spiritual foes. Then 
he remembered the necromantic powers of Azédarac, and con- 
ceived another surmise—that he had been spirited bodily away 
from the Inn of Bonne Jouissance, and delivered into the hands of 
those pre-Satanic entities that served the sorcerous Bishop. Becom- 
ing convinced of his own physical solidity and integrity, and reflect- 
ing that such was scarcely the appropriate condition of a disincar- 
nate soul, and also that the sylvan scene about him was hardly 
characteristic of the infernal regions, he accepted this as the true ex- 
planation. He was still alive, and still on earth, though the cir- 
cumstances of his situation were more than mysterious, and were 
fraught with dire, unknowable danger. 

The strange beings had maintained an utter silence, as if they 
were too dumfounded for speech. Hearing the prayerful murmurs 
of Ambrose, they seemed to recover from their surprise, and 
became not only articulate but vociferous. Ambrose could make 
nothing of their harsh vocables, in which sibilants and aspirates 
and gutturals were often combined in a manner difficult for the 
normal human tongue to imitate. However, he caught the word 
taranit, several times repeated, and wondered if it were the name of 
an especially malevolent demon. 

The speech of the weird beings began to assume a sort of rude 
rhythm, like the intonations of some primordial chant. Two of 
them stepped forward and seized Ambrose, while the voices of their 
companions rose in a shrill, triumphant litany. 

Scarcely knowing what had happened, and still less what was to 
follow, Ambrose was flung supine on the granite block, and was 
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held down by one of his captors, while the other raised aloft the 
keen blade of chiselled flint which he carried. The blade was poised 
in air above Ambrose’s heart, and the monk realized in sudden ter- 
ror that it would fall with dire velocity and pierce him through 
before the lapse of another moment. 

Then, above the demoniac chanting, which had risen to a mad, 
malignant frenzy, he heard the sweet and imperious cry of a 
woman's voice. In the wild confusion of his terror, the words were 
strange and meaningless to him; but plainly they were understood 
by his captors, and were taken as an undeniable command. The 
stone knife was lowered sullenly, and Ambrose was permitted to 
resume a sitting posture on the flat slab. 

His rescuer was standing on the edge of the open glade, in the 
wide-flung umbrage of an ancient pine. She came forward now; 
and the white-garmented beings fell back with evident respect 
before her. She was very tall, with a fearless and regal demeanor, 
and was gowned in a dark, shimmering blue, like the star-laden 
blue of nocturnal summer skies. Her hair was knotted in a long 
golden-brown braid, heavy as the glistening coils of some eastern 
serpent. Her eyes were a strange amber, her lips a vermilion 
touched with the coolness of woodland shadow, and her skin was 
of alabastrine fairness, Ambrose saw that she was beautiful; but she 
inspired him with the same awe that he would have felt before a 
queen, together with something of the fear and consternation 
which a virtuous young monk would conceive in the perilous pres- 
ence of an alluring succubus. 

“Come with me,” she said to Ambrose, in a tongue that his 
monastic studies enabled him to recognize as an obsolete variant of 
the French of Averoigne—a tongue that no man had supposedly 
spoken for many hundred years. Obediently and in great wonder, 
he arose and followed her, with no hindrance from his glowering 
and reluctant captors. 

The woman led him to a narrow path that wound sinuously 
away through the deep forest. In a few moments, the glade, the 
granite block, and the cluster of white-robed men were lost to sight 
behind the heavy foliage. 

“Who are you?” asked the lady, turning to Ambrose. “You look 
like one of those crazy missionaries who are beginning to enter 
Averoigne nowadays. I believe that people call them Christians, 
The Druids have sacrificed so many of them to Taranit, that | 
maryel at your temerity in coming here.” 
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Ambrose found it difficult to comprehend the archaic phrasing; 
and the import of her words was so utterly strange and baffling that 
he felt sure he must have misunderstood her. 

“Iam Brother Ambrose,” he replied, expressing himself slowly 
and awkwardly in the long-disused dialect. “Of course, I am a 
Christian; but I confess that I fail to understand you. I have heard 
of the pagan Druids; but surely they were all driven from Averoigne 
many centuries ago.” 

The woman stared at Ambrose, with open amazement and pity. 
Her brownish-yellow eyes were bright and clear as a mellowed 
wine. 

“Poor little one,” she said. “I fear that your dreadful experiences 
have served to unsettle you. It was fortunate that I came along 
when I did, and decided to intervene. I seldom interfere with the 
Druids and their sacrifices; but I saw you sitting on their altar a lit- 
tle while agone, and was struck by your youth and comeliness.” 

Ambrose felt more and more that he had been made the victim of 
a most peculiar sorcery; but, even yet, he was far from suspecting 
the true magnitude of this sorcery. Amid his bemusement and con- 
sternation, however, he realized that he owed his life to the singular 
and lovely woman beside him, and began to stammer out his grati- 
tude. 

“You need not thank me,” said the lady, with a dulcet smile. “I 
am Moriamis, the enchantress, and the Druids fear my magic, 
which is more sovereign and more excellent than theirs, though I 
use it only for the welfare of men and not for their bale or bane.” 

The monk was dismayed to learn that his fair rescuer was a 
sorceress, even though her powers were professedly benignant. The 
knowledge added to his alarm; but he felt that it would be politic to 
conceal his emotions in this regard. 

“Indeed, I am grateful to you,” he protested, “And now, if you 
can tell me the way to the Inn of Bonne Jouissance, which I left not 
long ago, I shall owe you a further debt.” 

Moriamis knitted her light brows. “I have never heard of the Inn 
of Bonne Jouissance. There is no such place in this region.” 

“But this is the forest of Averoigne, is it not?” inquired the puz- 
zled Ambrose. “And surely we are not far from the road that runs 
between the town of Ximes and the city of Vyones?” 

“I have never heard of Ximes, or Vyones, either,” said Moriamis. 
“Truly, the land is known as Averoigne, and this forest is the great 
wood of Averoigne, which men have called by that name from 
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primeval years, But there are no towns such as the ones whereof 
you speak, Brother Ambrose. I fear that you still wander a little in 
your mind.” 

Ambrose was aware of a maddening perplexity. “I have been 
most damnably beguiled,” he said, half to himself. “It is all the do- 
ing of that abominable sorcerer, Azédarac, | am sure.” 

The woman started as if she had been stung by a wild bee. There 
was something both eager and severe in the searching gaze that she 
turned upon Ambrose. 

“Azédarac?” she queried. “What do you know of Azédarac? I 
was once acquainted with someone by that name; and I wonder if it 
could be the same person. Is he tall and a little grey, with hot, dark 
eyes, and a proud, half-angry air, and a crescent scar on the brow?” 

Greatly mystified, and more troubled than ever, Ambrose ad- 
mitted the veracity of her description. Realizing that in some un- 
known way he had stumbled upon the hidden antecedents of the 
sorcerer, he confided the story of his adventures to Moriamis, hop- 
ing that she would reciprocate with further information concerning 
Azédarac. 

The woman listened with the air of one who is much interested 
but not at all surprised. 

“I understand now,” she observed, when he had finished. “Anon 
I shall explain everything that mystifies and troubles you. I think I 
know this Jehan Mauvaissoir, also; he has long been the man- 
servant of Azédarac, though his name was Melchire in other days. 
These two have always been the underlings of evil, and have served 
the Old Ones in ways forgotten or never known by the Druids.” 

“Indeed, I hope you can explain what has happened,” said Am- 
brose. “It is a fearsome and strange and ungodly thing, to drink a 
draught of wine in a tavern at eventide, and then find one’s self in 
the heart of the forest by afternoon daylight, among demons such 
as those from whom you succored me.” 

“Yea,” countered Moriamis, “it is even stranger than you dream. 
Tell me, Brother Ambrose, what was the year in which you entered 
the Inn of Bonne Jouissance?” 

“Why, it is the year of our Lord, 1175, of course. What other 
year could it be?” 

“The Druids use a different chronology,” replied Moriamis, “and 
their notation would mean nothing to you. But, according to that 
which the Christian missionaries would now introduce in Averoi- 
gne, the present year is 475 a.D. You have been sent back no less 
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than seven hundred years into what the people of your era would 
regard as the past. The Druid altar on which I found you lying is 
probably located on the future site of the Inn of Bonne Jouissance.” 

Ambrose was more than dumfounded. His mind was unable to 
grasp the entire import of Moriamis’ words. 

“But how can such things be?” he cried. “How can a man go 
backward in time, among years and people that have long turned to 
dust?” 

“That, mayhap, is a mystery for Azédarac to unriddle. However, 
the past and the future co-exist with what we call the present, and 
are merely the two segments of the circle of time. We see them and 
name them according to our own position in the circle.” 

Ambrose felt that he had fallen among necromancies of a most 
unhallowed and unexampled sort, and had been made the victim of 
diableries unknown to the Christian catalogues. 

Tongue-tied by a consciousness that all comment, all protest, or 
even prayer would prove inadequate to the situation, he saw that a 
stone tower with small lozenge-shaped windows was now visible 
above the turrets of pine along the path which he and Moriamis 
were following. 

“This is my home,” said Moriamis, as they came forth from 
beneath the thinning trees at the foot of a little knoll on which the 
tower was situated. “Brother Ambrose, you must be my guest.” 

Ambrose was unable to decline the proffered hospitality, in spite 
of his feeling that Moriamis was hardly the most suitable of chat- 
elaines for a chaste and God-fearing monk. However, the pious 
misgivings with which she inspired him were not unmingled with 
fascination. Also, like a lost child, he clung to the only available 
protection in a land of fearful perils and astounding mysteries. 

The interior of the tower was neat and clean and home-like, 
though with furniture of a ruder sort than that to which Ambrose 
was accustomed, and rich but roughly woven arrases. A serving- 
woman, tall as Moriamis herself, but darker, brought to him a 
huge bowl of milk and wheaten bread, and the monk was now able 
to assuage the hunger that had gone unsatisfied in the Inn of Bonne 
Jouissance. 

As he seated himself before the simple fare, he realized that the 
Book of Eibon was still heavy in the bosom of his gown. He re- 
moved the volume, and gave it gingerly to Moriamis. Her eyes 
widened, but she made no comment until he had finished his meal. 
Then she said: 
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“This volume is indeed the property of Azédarac, who was for- 
merly a neighbor of mine. I knew the scoundrel quite well—in fact, 
I knew him all too well.” Her bosom heaved with an obscure emo- 
tion as she paused for a moment. “He was the wisest and the 
mightiest of sorcerers, and the most secret withal; for no one knew 
the time and the manner of his coming into Averoigne, or the 
fashion in which he had procured the immemorial Book of Eibon, 
whose runic writings were beyond the lore of all other wizards, He 
was master of all enchantments and all demons, and likewise a 
compounder of mighty potions. Among these were certain philtres, 
blended with potent spells and possessed of unique virtue, that 
would send the drinker backward or forward in time. One of them, 
I believe, was administered to you by Melchire, or Jehan Mauvais- 
soir; and Azédarac himself, together with this man-servant, made 
use of another—perhaps not for the first time—when they went on- 
ward from the present age of the Druids into that age of Christian 
authority to which you belong. There was a blood-red vial for the 
past, and a green for the future. Behold! I possess one of each— 
though Azédarac was unaware that I knew of their existence.” 

She opened a little cupboard, in which were the various charms 
and medicaments, the sun-dried herbs and moon-compounded es- 
sences that a sorceress would employ. From among them she 
brought out the two vials, one of which contained a sanguine- 
colored liquid, and the other a fluid of emerald brightness. 

“I stole them one day, out of womanly curiosity, from his hidden 
store of philtres and elixirs and magistrals,” continued Moriamis. 
“I could have followed the rascal when he disappeared into the fu- 
ture, if I had chosen to do so. But I am well enough content with my 
own age; and moreover, I am not the sort of woman who pursues a 
wearied and reluctant lover. . . .” 

“Then,” said Ambrose, more bewildered than ever, but hopeful, 
“if I were to drink the contents of the green vial, I should return to 
my own epoch.” 

“Precisely. And I am sure, from what you have told me, that your 
return would be a source of much annoyance to Azédarac. It is like 
the fellow, to have established himself in a fat prelacy, He was ever 
the master of circumstance, with an eye to his own accommodation 
and comfort. It would hardly please him, I am sure, if you were to 
reach the Archbishop. . . . lam not revengeful by nature . . . but on 
the other hand— 
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“It is hard to understand how anyone could have wearied of 
you,” said Ambrose, gallantly, as he began to comprehend the 
situation. 

Moriamis smiled. “That is prettily said. And you are really a 
charming youth, in spite of that dismal-looking robe. I am glad that 
I rescued you from the Druids, who would have torn your heart out 
and offered it to their demon, Taranit.” 

“And now you will send me back?” 

Moriamis frowned a little, and then assumed her most seductive 
air. 

“Are you in such a hurry to leave your hostess? Now that you are 
living in another century than your own, a day, a week, or a month 
will make no difference in the date of your return. I have also re- 
tained the formulae of Azédarac; and I know how to graduate the 
potion, if necessary. The usual period of transportation in time is 
exactly seven hundred years; but the philtre can be strengthened or 
weakened a little.” 

The sun had fallen beyond the pines, and a soft twilight was 
beginning to invade the tower. The maid-servant had left the room. 
Moriamis came over and seated herself beside Ambrose on the 
rough bench he was occupying. Still smiling, she fixed her amber 
eyes upon him, with a languid flame in their depths—a flame that 
seemed to brighten as the dusk grew stronger. Without speaking, 
she began slowly to unbraid her heavy hair, from which there 
emanated a perfume that was subtle and delicious as the perfume of 
grape-flowers. 

Ambrose was embarrassed by this delightful proximity. “I am 
not sure that it would be right for me to remain, after all. What 
would the Archbishop think?” 

“My dear child, the Archbishop will not even be born for at least 
six hundred and fifty years. And it will be still longer before you are 
born. And when you return, anything that you have done during 
your stay with me will have happened no less than seven centuries 
ago . . . which should be long enough to procure the remission of 
any sin, no matter how often repeated.” 

Like a man who has been taken in the toils of some fantastic 
dream, and finds that the dream is not altogether disagreeable, Am- 
brose yielded to this feminine and irrefutable reasoning. He hardly 
knew what was to happen; but, under the exceptional circum- 
stances indicated by Moriamis, the rigors of monastic discipline 
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might well be relaxed to almost any conceivable degree, without 
entailing spiritual perdition or even a serious breach of vows. 


IV 


A month later, Moriamis and Ambrose were standing beside the 
Druid altar. It was late in the evening; and a slightly gibbous moon 
had risen upon the deserted glade and was fringing the treetops 
with wefted silver. The warm breath of the summer night was gen- 
tle as the sighing of a woman in slumber. 

“Must you go, after all?” said Moriamis, in a pleading and 
regretful voice. 

“It is my duty. I must return to Clément with the Book of Eibon 
and the other evidence I have collected against Azédarac.” The 
words sounded a little unreal to Ambrose as he uttered them; and 
he tried very hard, but vainly, to convince himself of the cogency 
and validity of his arguments. The idyl of his stay with Moriamis, 
to which he was oddly unable to attach any true conviction of sin, 
had given to all that preceded it a certain dismal insubstantiality. 
Free from all responsibility or restraint, in the sheer obliviousness 
of dreams, he had lived like a happy pagan; and now he must go 
back to the drear existence of a mediaeval monk, beneath the 
prompting of an obscure sense of duty. 

“I shall not try to hold you,” Moriamis sighed. “But I shall miss 
you, and remember you as a worthy lover and a pleasant playmate. 
Here is the philtre.” 

The green essence was cold and almost hueless in the moonlight, 
as Moriamis poured it into a little cup and gave it to Ambrose. 

“Are you sure of its precise efficacy?” the monk inquired. “Are 
you sure that I shall return to the Inn of Bonne Jouissance, at a time 
not far subsequent to that of my departure therefrom?” 

“Yea,” said Moriamis, “for the potion is infallible. But stay, I 
have also brought along the other vial—the vial of the past. Take it 
with you—for who knows, you may sometime wish to return and 
visit me again.” 

Ambrose accepted the red vial and placed it in his robe beside the 
ancient manual of Hyperborean sorcery. Then, after an appro- 
priate farewell to Moriamis, he drained with sudden resolution the 
contents of the cup. 

The moonlit glade, the grey altar, and Moriamis, all vanished in 
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a swirl of flame and shadow. It seemed to Ambrose that he was 
soaring endlessly through phantasmagoric gulfs, amid the ceaseless 
shifting and melting of unstable things, the transient forming and 
fading of irresoluble worlds. 

At the end, he found himself sitting once more in the Inn of 
Bonne Jouissance, at what he assumed to be the very same table 
before which he had sat with the Sieur des Emaux. It was daylight, 
and the room was full of people, among whom he looked in vain 
for the rubicund face of the innkeeper, or the servants and fellow- 
guests he had previously seen. All were unfamiliar to him; and the 
furniture was strangely worn, and was grimier than he remembered 
it. 

Perceiving the presence of Ambrose, the people began to eye him 
with open curiosity and wonderment. A tall man with dolorous 
eyes and lantern jaws came hastily forward and bowed before him 
with an air that was half-servile but full of a prying impertinence. 

“What do you wish?” he asked. 

“Is this the Inn of Bonne Jouissance?” 

The innkeeper stared at Ambrose. “Nay, it is the Inn of Haute 
Espérance, of which I have been the taverner these thirty years. 
Could you not read the sign? It was called the Inn of Bonne 
Jouissance in my father’s time, but the name was changed after his 
death.” 

Ambrose was filled with consternation. “But the inn was dif- 
ferently named, and was kept by another man when I visited it not 
long ago,” he cried in bewilderment, “The owner was a stout, jovial 
man, not in the least like you.” 

“That would answer the description of my father,” said the 
taverner, eyeing Ambrose more dubiously than ever. “He has been 
dead for the full thirty years of which I speak; and surely you were 
not even born at the time of his decease.” 

Ambrose began to realize what had happened. The emerald po- 
tion, by some error or excess of potency, had taken him many years 
beyond his own time into the future! 

“I must resume my journey to Vyones,” he said in a bewildered 
voice, without fully comprehending the implications of his situa- 
tion. “I have a message for the Archbishop Clément—and must not 
delay longer in delivering it.” 

“But Clément has been dead even longer than my father,” ex- 
claimed the innkeeper, “From whence do you come, that you are ig- 
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norant of this?” It was plain from his manner that he had begun to 
doubt the sanity of Ambrose. Others, overhearing the strange dis- 
cussion, had begun to crowd about, and were plying the monk with 
jocular and sometimes ribald questions. 

“And what of Azédarac, the Bishop of Ximes? Is he dead, too?” 
inquired Ambrose, desperately. 

“You mean Saint Azédarac, no doubt, He outlived Clément, but 
nevertheless he has been dead and duly canonized for thirty-two 
years. Some say that he did not die, but was transported to heaven 
alive, and that his body was never buried in the great mausoleum 
reared for him at Ximes. But that is probably a mere legend.” 

Ambrose was overwhelmed with unspeakable desolation and 
confusion. In the meanwhile, the crowd about him had increased, 
and in spite of his robe, he was being made the subject of rude 
remarks and jeers. 

“The good Brother has lost his wits,” cried some. “The wines of 
Ayeroigne are too strong for him,” said others. 

“What year is this?” demanded’ Ambrose, in his desperation, 

“The year of our Lord, 1230,” replied the taverner, breaking into 
a derisive laugh. “And what year did you think it was?” 

“It was the year 1175 when I last visited the Inn of Bonne Jouis- 
sance,” admitted Ambrose. 

His declaration was greeted with fresh jeers and laughter. “Hola, 
young sir, you were not even conceived at that time,” the taverner 
Said. Then, seeming to remember something, he went on in a more 
thoughtful tone: “When I was a child, my father told me of a young 
monk, about your age, who came to the Inn of Bonne Jouissance 
one evening in the summer of 1175, and vanished inexplicably after 
drinking a draught of red wine. I believe his name was Ambrose. 
Perhaps you are Ambrose, and have only just returned from a visit 
to nowhere.” He gave a derisory wink, and the new jest was taken 
up and bandied from mouth to mouth among the frequenters of the 
tavern, 

Ambrose was trying to realize the full import of his predicament. 
His mission was now useless, through the death or disappearance 
of Azédarac; and no one would remain in all Averoigne to recog- 
nize him or believe his story. He felt the hopelessness of his aliena- 
tion among unknown years and people. 

Suddenly he remembered the red vial given him at parting by 
Moriamis. The potion, like the green philtre, might prove uncer- 
tain in its effect; but he was seized by an all-consuming desire to 
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escape from the weird embarrassment and wilderment of his pres- 
ent position. Also, he longed for Moriamis like a lost child for its 
mother; and the charm of his sojourn in the past was upon him 
with an irresistible spell. Ignoring the ribald faces and voices about 
him, he drew the vial from his bosom, uncorked it, and swallowed 
the contents. . . . 


Vv 


He was back in the forest glade, by the gigantic altar, Moriamis 
was beside him again, lovely and warm and breathing; and the 
moon was still rising above the pine-tops. It seemed that no more 
than a few moments could have elapsed since he had said farewell 
to the beloved enchantress. 

“I thought you might return,” said Moriamis. “And I waited a lit- 
tle while.” 

Ambrose told her of the singular mishap that had attended his 
journey in time. 

Moriamis nodded gravely. “The green philtre was more potent 
than I had supposed,” she remarked. “It is fortunate, though, that 
the red philtre was equivalently strong, and could bring you back to 
me through all those added years. You will have to remain with me 
now, for I possessed only the two vials. I hope you are not sorry.” 

Ambrose proceeded to prove, in a somewhat unmonastic man- 
ner, that her hope was fully justified. 

Neither then nor at any other time did Moriamis tell him that she 
herself had strengthened slightly and equally the two philtres by 
means of the private formula which she had also stolen from 
Azédarac. 


The Golossus 
of Yiourgne 


I 
THE FLIGHT OF THE NECROMANCER 


he thrice-infamous Nathaire, alchemist, astrologer, and 
necromancer, with his ten devil-given pupils, had departed 

very suddenly and under circumstances of strict secrecy from 

the town of Vyones. It was widely thought, among the 
people of that vicinage, that his departure had been prompted by a 
salutary fear of ecclesiastical thumbscrews and fagots. Other wiz- 
ards, less notorious than he, had already gone to the stake during a 
year of unusual inquisitory zeal; and it was well-known that 
Nathaire had incurred the reprobation of the Church. Few, there- 
fore, considered the reason of his going a mystery; but the means of 
transit which he had employed, as well as the destination of the 
sorcerer and his pupils, were regarded as more than problematic. 
A thousand dark and superstitious rumors were abroad; and 
passers made the sign of the Cross when they neared the tall, 
gloomy house which Nathaire had built in blasphemous proximity 
to the great cathedral and had filled with a furniture of Satanic lux- 
ury and strangeness. Two daring thieves, who had entered the 
mansion when the fact of its desertion became well established, re- 
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ported that much of this furniture, as well as the books and other 
paraphernalia of Nathaire, had seemingly departed with its owner, 
doubtless to the same fiery bourn, This served to augment the un- 
holy mystery: for it was patently impossible that Nathaire and his 
ten apprentices, with several cart-loads of household belongings, 
could have passed the ever-guarded city gates in any legitimate 
manner without the knowledge of the custodians. 

It was said by the more devout and religious moiety that the 
Archfiend, with a legion of bat-winged assistants, had borne them 
away bodily at moonless midnight. There were clerics, and also 
reputable burghers, who professed to have seen the flight of dark, 
man-like shapes upon the blotted stars together with others that 
were not men, and to have heard the wailing cries of the hell-bound 
crew as they passed in an evil cloud over the roofs and city walls, 

Others believed that the sorcerers had transported themselves 
from Vyones through their own diabolic arts, and had withdrawn 
to some unfrequented fastness where Nathaire, who had long been 
in feeble health, could hope to die in such peace and serenity as 
might be enjoyed by one who stood between the flames of the auto- 
da-fé and those of Abaddon. It was thought that he had lately cast 
his own horoscope, for the first time in his fifty-odd years, and had 
read therein an impending conjunction of disastrous planets, signi- 
fying early death. 

Others still, among whom were certain rival astrologers and en- 
chanters, said that Nathaire had retired from the public view 
merely that he might commune without interruption with various 
coadjutive demons; and thus might weave, unmolested, the black 
spells of a supreme and lycanthropic malice. These spells, they 
hinted, would in due time be visited upon Vyones and perhaps 
upon the entire region of Averoigne; and would no doubt take the 
form of a fearsome pestilence, or a wholesale invultuation, or a 
realm-wide incursion of succubi and incubi. 

Amid the seething of strange rumors, many half-forgotten tales 
were recalled, and new legends were created overnight. Much was 
made of the obscure nativity of Nathaire and his dubitable wander- 
ings before he had settled, six years previous, in Vyones. People 
said that he was fiend-begotten, like the fabled Merlin: his father 
being no less a personage than Alastor, demon of revenge; and his 
mother a deformed and dwarfish sorceress. From the former, he 
had taken his spitefulness and malignity; from the latter, his squat, 
puny physique. 
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He had travelled in Orient lands, and had learned from Egyptian 
or Saracenic masters the unhallowed art of necromancy, in whose 
practice he was unrivalled. There were black whispers anent the use 
he had made of long-dead bodies, of fleshless bones, and the service 
he had wrung from buried men that the angel of doom alone could 
lawfully raise up. He had never been popular, though many had 
sought his advice and assistance in the furthering of their own more 
or less dubious affairs, Once, in the third year after his coming to 
Vyones, he had been stoned in public because of his bruited necro- 
mancies and had been permanently lamed by a well-directed cob- 
ble. This injury, it was thought, he had never forgiven; and he was 
said to return the antagonism of the clergy with the hellish hatred of 
an Antichrist. 

Apart from the sorcerous evils and abuses of which he was com- 
monly suspected, he had long been looked upon as a corrupter of 
youth. Despite his minikin stature, his deformity and ugliness, he 
possessed a remarkable power, a mesmeric persuasion; and his 
pupils, whom he was said to have plunged into bottomless and 
ghoulish iniquities, were young men of the most brilliant promise. 
On the whole, his vanishment was regarded as a quite providential 
riddance. 


Among the people of the city there was one man who took no part 
in the somber gossip and lurid speculation. This man was Gaspard 
du Nord, himself a student of the proscribed sciences, who had 
been numbered for a year among the pupils of Nathaire but had 
chosen to withdraw quietly from the master’s household after 
learning the enormities that would attend his further initiation. He 
had, however, taken with him much rare and peculiar knowledge, 
together with a certain insight into the baleful powers and night. 
dark motives of the necromancer. 

Because of this knowledge and insight, Gaspard preferred to re- 
main silent when he heard of Nathaire's departure. Also, he did not 
think it well to revive the memory of his own past pupilage. Alone 
with his books, in a sparsely furnished attic, he frowned above a 
small, oblong mirror, framed with an arabesque of golden vipers, 
that had once been the property of Nathaire. 

It was not the reflection of his own comely and youthful though 
subtly lined face that caused him to frown. Indeed, the mirror was 
of another kind than that which reflects the features of the gazer. In 
its depths, for a few instants, he had beheld a strange and ominous- 
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looking scene, whose participants were known to him but whose 
location he could not recognize or orientate. Before he could study 
it closely, the mirror had clouded as if with the rising of alchemic 
fumes, and he had seen no more. 

This clouding, he reflected, could mean only one thing: Nathaire 
had known himself watched and had put forth a counterspell that 
rendered the clairvoyant mirror useless. It was the realization of 
this fact, together with the brief, sinister glimpse of Nathaire’s pres- 
ent activities, that troubled Gaspard and caused a chill horror to 
mount slowly in his mind: a horror that had not yet found a pal- 
pable form or a name. 


THE GATHERING OF THE DEAD 


The departure of Nathaire and his pupils occurred in the late spring 
of 1281, during the interlunar dark. Afterwards, a new moon 
waxed above the flowery fields and bright-leafed woods, and 
waned in ghostly silver. With its waning, people began to talk of 
other magicians and fresher mysteries. 

Then, in the moon-deserted nights of early summer, there came a 
series of disappearances far more unnatural and inexplicable than 
that of the dwarfish, malignant sorcerer, 

It was found one day, by grave-diggers who had gone early to 
their toil in a cemetery outside the walls of Vyones, that no less 
than six newly occupied graves had been opened, and the bodies, 
which were those of reputable citizens, removed. On closer exam- 
ination, it became all too evident that this removal had not been ef- 
fected by robbers. The coffins, which lay aslant or stood pro- 
truding upright from the mould, offered all the appearance of hav- 
ing been shattered from within as if by the use of extrahuman 
strength; and the fresh earth itself was upheaved, as if the dead 
men, in some awful, untimely resurrection, had actually dug their 
way to the surface. 

The corpses had vanished utterly, as if hell had swallowed them; 
and, as far as could be learned, there were no eyewitnesses of their 
fate. In those devil-ridden times, only one explanation of the hap- 
pening seemed credible: demons had entered the graves and had 
taken bodily possession of the dead, compelling them to arise and 
go forth. 

To the dismay and horror of all Averoigne, the strange vanish- 
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ment was followed with appalling promptness by many others of a 
like sort. It seemed as if an occult, resistless summons had been laid 
upon the dead. Nightly, for a period of two weeks, the cemeteries 
of Vyones and also those of other towns, of villages and hamlets, 
gave up a ghastly quota of their tenants, From brazen-bolted 
tombs, from common charnels, from shallow, unconsecrated 
trenches, from the marble-lidded vaults of churches and cathedrals, 
the weird exodus went on without cessation. 

Worse than this, if possible, there were newly ceremented 
corpses that leapt from their biers or catafalques, and disregarding 
the horrified watchers, ran with great bounds of automatic frenzy 
into the night, never to be seen again by those who lamented them. 

In every case, the missing bodies were those of young stalwart 
men who had died but recently and had met their death through 
violence or accident rather than wasting illness. Some were crim- 
inals who had paid the penalty of their misdeeds, others were men- 
at-arms or constables, slain in the execution of their duty, Knights 
who had died in tourney or personal combat were numbered 
among them; and many were the victims of the robber bands who 
infested Averoigne at that time. There were monks, merchants, 
nobles, yeomen, pages, priests; but none, in any case, who had 
passed the prime of life. The old and infirm, it seemed, were safe 
from the animating demons. 

The situation was looked upon by the more superstitious as a 
veritable omening of the world’s end. Satan was making war with 
his cohorts and was carrying the bodies of the holy dead into hellish 
captivity. The consternation increased a hundredfold when it be- 
came plain that even the most liberal sprinkling of holy water, the 
performance of the most awful and cogent exorcisms, failed utterly 
to give protection against this diabolic ravishment. The Church 
owned itself powerless to cope with the strange evil; and the forces 
of secular law could do nothing to arraign or punish the intangible 
agency. 

Because of the universal fear that prevailed, no effort was made 
to follow the missing cadavers. Ghastly tales, however, were told 
by late wayfarers who had met certain of these liches, striding alone 
or in companies along the roads of Averoigne. They gave the ap- 
pearance of being deaf, dumb, totally insensate, and of hurrying 
with horrible speed and sureness toward a remote, predestined 
goal. The general direction of their flight, it seemed, was eastward; 
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but only with the cessation of the exodus, which had numbered sev- 
eral hundred people, did anyone begin to suspect the actual destina- 
tion of the dead. 

This destination, it somehow became rumored, was the ruinous 
castle of Ylourgne, beyond the werewolf-haunted forest, in the out- 
lying, semi-mountainous hills of Averoigne. 

Ylourgne, a great, craggy pile that had been built by a line of evil 
and marauding barons now extinct, was a place that even the goat- 
herds preferred to shun. The wrathful specters of its bloody lords 
were said to move turbulently in its crumbling halls; and its chate- 
laines were the Undead. No one cared to dwell in the shadow of its 
cliff-founded walls; and the nearest abode of living men was a small 
Cistercian monastery, more than a mile away on the opposite slope 
of the valley. 

The monks of this austere brotherhood held little commerce with 
the world beyond the hills; and few were the visitors who sought 
admission at their high-perched portals. But, during that dreadful 
summer, following the disappearances of the dead, a weird and dis- 
quieting tale went forth from the monastery throughout Averoigne. 

Beginning with late spring, the Cistercian monks were compelled 
to take cognizance of sundry odd phenomena in the old, long- 
deserted ruins of Ylourgne, which were visible from their windows. 
They had beheld flaring lights, where lights should not have been: 
flames of uncanny blue and crimson that shuddered behind the 
broken, weed-grown embrasures or rose starward above the jagged 
ctenellations. Hideous noises had issued from the ruin by night to- 
gether with the flames; and the monks had heard a clangor as of 
hellish anvils and hammers, a ringing of gigantic armor and maces, 
and had deemed that Ylourgne was become a mustering-ground of 
devils. Mephitic odors as of brimstone and burning flesh had 
floated across the valley; and even by day, when the noises were 
silent and the lights no longer flared, a thin haze of hell-blue vapor 
hung upon the battlements. 

It was plain, the monks thought, that the place had been occupied 
from beneath by subterrestrial beings; for no one was seen to ap- 
proach it by way of the bare, open slopes and crags. Observing 
these signs of the Archfoe’s activity in their neighborhood, they 
crossed themselves with new fervor and frequency, and said their 
Paters and Aves more interminably than before. Their toils and 
austerities, also, they redoubled. Otherwise, since the old castle 
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was a place abandoned by men, they took no heed of the supposed 
occupation, deeming it well to mind their own affairs unless in case 
of overt Satanic hostility. 

They kept a careful watch; but for several weeks they saw no one 
who actually entered Ylourgne or emerged therefrom. Except for 
the nocturnal lights and noises, and the hovering vapor by day, 
there was no proof of tenantry either human or diabolic. 

Then, one morning, in the valley below the terraced gardens of 
the monastery, two brothers, hoeing weeds in a carrot-patch, 
beheld the passing of a singular train of people who came from the 
direction of the great forest of Averoigne and went upward, climb- 
ing the steep, chasmy slope toward Ylourgne. 

These people, the monks averred, were striding along in great 
haste, with stiff but flying steps; and all were strangely pale of 
feature and were habited in the garments of the grave. The shrouds 
of some were torn and ragged; and all were dusty with travel or 
grimed with the mould of interment. The people numbered a dozen 
or more; and after them, at intervals, there came several stragglers, 
attired like the rest. With marvellous agility and speed, they 
mounted the hill and disappeared at length amid the lowering walls 
of Ylourgne. 

At this time, no rumor of the ravished graves and biers had 
reached the Cistercians. The tale was brought to them later, after 
they had beheld, on many successive mornings, the passing of small 
or great companies of the dead toward the devil-taken castle, Hun- 
dreds of these liches, they swore, had filed by beneath the monas- 
tery; and doubtless many others had gone past unnoted in the dark. 
None, however, were seen to come forth from Ylourgne, which 
had swallowed them up like the undisgorging Pit. 

Though direly frightened and sorely scandalized, the brothers 
still thought it well to refrain from action. Some, the hardiest, irked 
by all these flagrant signs of evil, had desired to visit the ruins with 
holy water and lifted crucifixes. But their abbot, in his wisdom, en- 
joined them to wait. In the meanwhile, the nocturnal flames grew 
brighter, the noises louder. 

Also, in the course of this waiting, while incessant prayers went 
up from the little monastery, a frightful thing occurred. One of the 
brothers, a stout fellow named Théophile, in violation of the 
rigorous discipline, had made over-frequent visits to the wine- 
casks. No doubt he had tried to drown his pious horror at these un- 
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toward happenings. At any rate, after his potations, he had the ill- 
luck to wander out among the precipices and break his neck. 

Sorrowing for his death and dereliction, the brothers laid Théo- 
phile in the chapel and chanted their masses for his soul. These 
masses, in the dark hours before morning, were interrupted by the 
untimely resurrection of the dead monk, who, with his head lolling 
horribly on his broken neck, rushed as if fiend-ridden from the 
chapel and ran down the hill toward the demon flames and clamors 
of Ylourgne. 


mM 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE MONKS 


Following the above-related occurrence, two of the brothers who 
had previously desired to visit the haunted castle again applied to 
the abbot for this permission, saying that God would surely aid 
them in avenging the abduction of Théophile’s body as well as the 
taking of many others from consecrated ground. Marvelling at the 
hardihood of these lusty monks, who proposed to beard the Arch- 
enemy in his lair, the abbot permitted them to go forth, furnished 
with aspergillums and flasks of holy water, and bearing great 
crosses of hornbeam, such as would have served for maces with 
which to brain an armored knight. 

The monks, whose names were Bernard and Stéphane, went 
boldly up at middle forenoon to assail the evil stronghold, It was an 
arduous climb, among overhanging boulders and along slippery 
scarps; but both were stout and agile, and, moreover, well accus- 
tomed to such climbing. Since the day was sultry and airless, their 
white robes were soon stained with sweat; but pausing only for 
brief prayer, they pressed on; and in good season they neared the 
castle, upon whose grey, time-eroded ramparts they could still 
descry no evidence of occupation or activity. 

The deep moat that had once surrounded the place was now dry, 
and had been partly filled by crumbling earth and detritus from the 
walls. The drawbridge had rotted away; but the blocks of the bar- 
bican, collapsing into the moat, had made a sort of rough causey on 
which it was possible to cross. Not without trepidation, and lifting 
their crucifixes as warriors lift their weapons in the escalade of an 
armed fortress, the brothers climbed over the ruin of the barbican 
into the courtyard. 
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This too, like the battlements, was seemingly deserted. Over- 
grown nettles, rank grasses, and sapling trees were rooted between 
its paving-stones, The high, massive donjon, the chapel, and that 
portion of the castellated structure containing the great hall, had 
preserved their main outlines after centuries of dilapidation. To the 
left of the broad bailey, a doorway yawned like the mouth of a dark 
cavern in the cliffy mass of the hall-building; and from this door- 
way there issued a thin, bluish vapor, writhing in phantom coils 
toward the unclouded heavens. 

‘Approaching the doorway, the brothers beheld a gleaming of red 
fires within, like the eyes of dragons blinking through infernal 
murk. They felt sure that the place was an outpost of Erebus, an 
ante-chamber of the Pit; but nevertheless, they entered bravely, 
chanting loud exorcisms and brandishing their mighty crosses of 
hornbeam. 

Passing through the cavernous doorway, they could see but indis- 
tinctly in the gloom, being somewhat blinded by the summer 
sunlight they had left. Then, with the gradual clearing of their vi- 
sion, a monstrous scene was limned before them, with ever- 
growing details of crowding horror and grotesquerie. Some of these 
details were obscure and mysteriously terrifying; others, all too 
plain, were branded as if with sudden, ineffaceable hell-fire on the 
minds of the monks. 

They stood on the threshold of a colossal chamber, which 
seemed to have been made by the tearing down of upper floors and 
inner partitions adjacent to the castle hall, itself a room of huge ex- 
tent. The chamber seemed to recede through interminable shadow, 
shafted with sunlight falling through the rents of ruin: sunlight that 
was powerless to dissipate the infernal gloom and mystery. 

The monks averred later that they saw many people moving 
about the place, together with sundry demons, some of whom were 
shadowy and gigantic, and others barely to be distinguished from 
the men. These people, as well as their familiars, were occupied 
with the tending of reverberatory furnaces and immense pear- 
shaped and gourd-shaped vessels such as were used in alchemy. 
Some, also, were stooping above great fuming cauldrons, like sor- 
cerers busy with the brewing of terrible drugs. Against the opposite 
wall, there were two enormous vats, built of stone and mortar, 
whose circular sides rose higher than a man’s head, so that Bernard 
and Stéphane were unable to determine their contents. One of the 
vats gave forth a whitish glimmering; the other, a ruddy luminosity. 

Near the vats, and somewhat between them, there stood a sort of 
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low couch or litter, made of luxurious, weirdly figured fabrics such 
as the Saracens weave. On this the monks discerned a dwarfish be- 
ing, pale and wizened, with eyes of chill flame that shone like evil 
beryls through the dusk. The dwarf, who had all the air of a feeble 
moribund, was supervising the toils of the men and their familiars, 

The dazed eyes of the brothers began to comprehend other de- 
tails. They saw that several corpses, among which they recognized 
that of Théophile, were lying on the middle floor, together with a 
heap of human bones that had been wrenched asunder at the joints, 
and great lumps of flesh piled like the carvings of butchers. One of 
the men was lifting the bones and dropping them into a cauldron 
beneath which there glowed a ruby-colored fire; and another was 
flinging the lumps of flesh into a tub filled with some hueless liquid 
that gave forth an evil hissing as of a thousand serpents. 

Others had stripped the grave-clothes from one of the cadavers, 
and were starting to assail it with long knives. Others still were 
mounting rude flights of stone stairs along the walls of the immense 
vats, carrying vessels filled with semi-liquescent matters which they 
emptied over the high rims. 

Appalled at this vision of human and Satanic turpitude, and feel- 
ing a more than righteous indignation, the monks resumed their 
chanting of sonorous exorcisms and rushed forward, Their en- 
trance, it appeared, was not perceived by the heinously occupied 
crew of sorcerers and devils. 

Bernard and Stéphane, filled with an ardor of godly wrath, were 
about to fling themselves upon the butchers who had started to 
assail the dead body. This corpse they recognized as being that of a 
notorious outlaw, named Jacques Le Loupgarou, who had been 
slain a few days previous in combat with the officers of the state. Le 
Loupgarou, noted for his brawn, his cunning, and his ferocity, had 
long terrorized the woods and highways of Averoigne. His great 
body had been half eviscerated by the swords of the constabulary; 
and his beard was stiff and purple with the dried blood of a ghastly 
wound that had cloven his face from temple to mouth. He had died 
unshriven, but nevertheless, the monks were unwilling to see his 
helpless cadaver put to some unhallowed use beyond the surmise of 
Christians. 

The pale, malignant-looking dwarf had now perceived the 
brothers, They heard him cry out in a shrill, imperatory tone that 
rose above the ominous hiss of the cauldrons and the hoarse mutter 
of men and demons. 

They knew not his words, which were those of some outlandish 
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tongue and sounded like an incantation. Instantly, as if in response 
to an order, two of the men turned from their unholy chemistry, 
and lifting copper basins filled with an unknown, fetid liquor, 
hurled the contents of these vessels in the faces of Bernard and 
Stéphane. 

The brothers were blinded by the stinging fluid, which bit their 
flesh as with many serpents’ teeth; and they were overcome by the 
noxious fumes, so that their great crosses dropped from their hands 
and they both fell unconscious on the castle floor. 

Recovering anon their sight and their other senses, they found 
that their hands had been tied with heavy thongs of gut, so that 
they were now helpless and could no longer wield their crucifixes or 
the sprinklers of holy water which they carried. 

In this ignominious condition, they heard the voice of the evil 
dwarf, commanding them to arise. They obeyed, though clumsily 
and with difficulty, being denied the assistance of their hands. Ber- 
nard, who was still sick with the poisonous vapor he had inhaled, 
fell twice before he succeeded in standing erect; and his discom- 
fiture was greeted with a cachinnation of foul, obscene laughter 
from the assembled sorcerers. 

Now, standing, the monks were taunted by the dwarf, who 
mocked and reviled them, with appalling blasphemies such as could 
be uttered only by a bond-servant of Satan. At last, according to 
their sworn testimony, he said to them: 

“Return to your kennel, ye whelps of Ialdabaoth, and take with 
you this message: They that came here as many shall go forth as 
one. 

Then, in obedience to a dreadful formula spoken by the dwarf, 
two of the familiars, who had the shape of enormous and shadowy 
beasts, approached the body of Le Loupgarou and that of Brother 
Théophile. One of the foul demons, like a vapor that sinks into a 
marsh, entered the bloody nostrils of Le Loupgarou, disappearing 
inch by inch, till its horned and bestial head was withdrawn from 
sight. The other, in like manner, went in through the nostrils of 
Brother Théophile, whose head lay wried athwart his shoulder on 
the broken neck. 

Then, when the demons had completed their possession, the 
bodies, in a fashion horrible to behold, were raised up from the cas- 
tle floor, the one with ravelled entrails hanging from its wide 
wounds, the other with a head that drooped forward loosely on its 
bosom. Then, animated by their devils, the cadavers took up the 
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crosses of hornbeam that had been dropped by Stéphane and Ber- 
nard; and using the crosses for bludgeons, they drove the monks in 
ignominious flight from the castle, amid a loud, tempestuous howl- 
ing of infernal laughter from the dwarf and his necromantic crew. 
And the nude corpse of Le Loupgarou and the robed cadaver of 
Théophile followed them far on the chasm-riven slopes below 
Ylourgne, striking great blows with the crosses, so that the backs of 
the two Cistercians were become a mass of bloody bruises. 

After a defeat so signal and crushing, no more of the monks were 
emboldened to go up against Ylourgne. The whole monastery, 
thereafter, devoted itself to triple austerities, to quadrupled 
prayers; and awaiting the unknown will of God, and the equally 
obscure machinations of the Devil, maintained a pious faith that 
was somewhat tempered with trepidation. 

In time, through goatherds who visited the monks, the tale of 
Stéphane and Bernard went forth throughout Averoigne, adding to 
the grievous alarm that had been caused by the wholesale disap- 
pearance of the dead. No one knew what was really going on in the 
haunted castle or what disposition had been made of the hundreds 
of migratory corpses; for the light thrown on their fate by the 
monks’ story, though lurid and frightful, was all too inconclusive; 
and the message sent by the dwarf was somewhat cabbalistic. 

Everyone felt, however, that some gigantic menace, some black, 
infernal enchantment, was being brewed within the ruinous walls. 
The malign, moribund dwarf was all too readily identified with the 
missing sorcerer, Nathaire; and his underlings, it was plain, were 
Nathaire’s pupils. 


THE GOING-FORTH OF GASPARD DU NORD 


Alone in his attic chamber, Gaspard du Nord, student of alchemy 
and sorcery and quondam pupil of Nathaire, sought repeatedly, 
but always in vain, to consult the viper-circled mirror. The glass re- 
mained obscure and cloudy, as with the risen fumes of Satanical 
alembics or baleful necromantic braziers. Haggard and weary with 
long nights of watching, Gaspard knew that Nathaire was even 
more vigilant than he. 

Reading with anxious care the general configuration of the stars, 
he found the foretokening of a great evil that was to come upon 
Averoigne. But the nature of the evil was not clearly shown. 
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In the meanwhile the hideous resurrection and migration of the 
dead was taking place. All Averoigne shuddered at the manifold 
enormity. Like the timeless night of a Memphian plague, terror set- 
tled everywhere; and people spoke of each new atrocity in bated 
whispers, without daring to voice the execrable tale aloud. To Gas- 
pard, as to everyone, the whispers came; and likewise, after the 
horror had apparently ceased in early midsummer, there came the 
appalling story of the Cistercian monks. 

Now, at last, the long-baffled watcher found an inkling of that 
which he sought. The hiding-place of the fugitive necromancer and 
his apprentices, at least, had been uncovered; and the disappearing 
dead were clearly traced to their bourn. But still, even for the per- 
cipient Gaspard, there remained an unsolved enigma: the exact 
nature of the abominable brew, the hell-dark sorcery, that Nathaire 
was concocting in his remote den. Gaspard felt sure of one thing 
only: the dying, splenetic dwarf, knowing that his allotted time was 
short, and hating the people of Averoigne with a bottomless ran- 
cor, would prepare an enormous and maleficent magic without 
parallel. 

Even with his knowledge of Nathaire’s proclivities, and his 
awareness of the well-nigh inexhaustible arcanic science, the 
reserves of Pit-deep wizardry possessed by the dwarf, he could form 
only vague, terrifical conjectures anent the incubated evil. But, as 
time went on, he felt an ever-deepening oppression, the adumbra- 
tion of a monstrous menace crawling from the dark rim of the 
world. He could not shake off his disquietude; and finally he 
resolved despite the obvious perils of such an excursion, to pay a 
secret visit to the neighborhood of Ylourgne. 

Gaspard, though he came of a well-to-do family, was at that time 
in straitened circumstances; for his devotion to a somewhat doubt- 
ful science had been disapproved by his father. His sole income was 
a small pittance, purveyed secretly to the youth by his mother and 
sister. This sufficed for his meager food, the rent of his room, and a 
few books and instruments and chemicals; but it would not permit 
the purchase of a horse or even a humble mule for the proposed 
journey of more than forty miles. 

Undaunted, he set forth on foot, carrying only a dagger and a 
wallet of food. He timed his wanderings so that he would reach 
Ylourgne at nightfall in the rising of a full moon, Much of his 
journey lay through the great, lowering forest, which approached 
the very wallls of Vyones on the eastern side and ran in a somber arc 
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through Averoigne to the mouth of the rocky valley below 
Ylourgne. After a few miles, he emerged from the mighty wood of 
pines and oaks and larches; and thenceforward, for the first day, 
followed the river Isoile through an open, well-peopled plain, He 
spent the warm summer night beneath a beech-tree, in the vicinity 
of a small village, not caring to sleep in the lonely woods where 
robbers and wolyes—and creatures of a more baleful repute—were 
commonly supposed to dwell. 

At evening of the second day, after passing through the wildest 
and oldest portion of the immemorial wood, he came to the steep, 
stony valley that led to his destination. This valley was the foun- 
tainhead of the Isoile, which had dwindled to a mere rivulet. In the 
brown twilight, between sunset and moonrise, he saw the lights of 
the Cistercian monastery; and opposite, on the piled, forbidding 
scarps, the grim and rugged mass of the ruinous stronghold of 
Ylourgne, with wan and wizard fires flickering behind its high em- 
brasures. Apart from these fires, there was no sign of occupation; 
and he did not hear at any time the dismal noises reported by the 
monks. 

Gaspard waited till the round moon, yellow as the eye of some 
immense nocturnal bird, had begun to peer above the darkling 
valley. Then, very cautiously, since the neighborhood was strange 
to him, he started to make his way toward the somber, brooding 
castle. 

Even for one well-used to such climbing, the escalade would have 
offered enough difficulty and danger by moonlight. Several times, 
finding himself at the bottom of a sheer cliff, he was compelled to 
retrace his hard-won progress; and often he was saved from falling 
only by stunted shrubs and briars that had taken root in the niggard 
soil. Breathless, with torn raiment, with scored and bleeding hands, 
he gained at length the shoulder of the craggy height, below the 
walls, 

Here he paused to recover breath and recuperate his flagging 
strength. He could see from his vantage the pale reflection as of hid- 
den flames, that beat upward on the inner wall of the high-built 
donjon. He heard a low hum of confused noises, whose distance 
and direction were alike baffling. Sometimes they seemed to float 
downward from the black battlements, sometimes to issue from 
subterranean depths far in the hill. 

Apart from this remote, ambiguous hum, the night was locked in 
a mortal stillness. The very winds appeared to shun the vicinity of 
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the dread castle. An unseen, clammy cloud of paralyzing evil hung 
removeless upon all things; and the pale, swollen moon, the 
patroness of witches and sorcerers, distilled her green poison above 
the crumbling towers in a silence older than time. 

Gaspard felt the obscenely clinging weight of a more burdenous 
thing than his own fatigue when he resumed his progress toward 
the barbican. Invisible webs of the waiting, ever-gathering evil 
seemed to impede him. The slow, noisome flapping of intangible 
wings was heavy in his face. He seemed to breathe a surging wind 
from unfathomable vaults and caverns of corruption. Inaudible 
howlings, derisive or minatory, thronged in his ears, and foul 
hands appeared to thrust him back. But, bowing his head as if 
against a blowing gale, he went on and climbed the mounded ruin 
of the barbican, into the weedy courtyard. 

The place was deserted, to all seeming; and much of it was still 
deep in the shadows of the walls and turrets. Nearby, in the black, 
silver-crenellated pile, Gaspard saw the open, cavernous doorway 
described by the monks. It was lit from within by a lurid glare, 
wannish and eerie as marsh-fires. The humming noise, now audible 
as a muttering of voices, issued from the doorway; and Gaspard 
thought that he could see dark, sooty figures moving rapidly in the 
lit interior. 

Keeping in the further shadows, he stole along the courtyard, 
making a sort of circuit amid the ruins. He did not dare to approach 
the open entrance for fear of being seen; though, as far as he could 
tell, the place was unguarded. 

He came to the donjon, on whose upper wall the wan light flick- 
ered obliquely through a sort of rift in the long building adjacent. 
This opening was at some distance from the ground; and Gaspard 
saw that it had been formerly the door to a stony balcony. A flight 
of broken steps led upward along the wall to the half-crumbled 
remnant of this balcony; and it occurred to the youth thar he might 
climb the steps and peer unobserved into the interior of Ylourgne. 

Some of the stairs were missing; and all were in heavy shadow. 
Gaspard found his way precariously to the balcony, pausing once 
in considerable alarm when a fragment of the worn stone, loosened 
by his footfall, dropped with a loud clattering on the courtyard 
flags below. Apparently it was unheard by the occupants of the 
castle; and after a little he resumed his climbing. 

Cautiously he neared the large, ragged opening through which 
the light poured upward. Crouching on a narrow ledge, which was 
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all that remained of the balcony, he peered in on a most astounding 
and terrific spectacle, whose details were so bewildering that he 
could barely comprehend their import till after many minutes. 

It was plain that the story told by the monks—allowing for their 
religious bias—had been far from extravagant. Almost the whole 
interior of the half-ruined pile had been torn down and dismantled 
to afford room for the activities of Nathaire. This demolition in 
itself was a superhuman task for whose execution the sorcerer must 
have employed a legion of familiars as well as his ten pupils. 

The vast chamber was fitfully illumed by the glare of athanors 
and braziers; and, above all, by the weird glimmering from the 
huge stone vats. Even from his high vantage, the watcher could not 
see the contents of these vats; but a white luminosity poured up- 
ward from the rim of one of them, and a flesh-tinted phosphores- 
cence from the other. 

Gaspard had seen certain of the experiments and evocations of 
Nathaire, and was all too familiar with the appurtenances of the 
dark arts. Within certain limits, he was not squeamish; nor was it 
likely that he would have been terrified overmuch by the shadowy, 
uncouth shapes of demons who toiled in the pit below him side by 
side with the black-clad pupils of the sorcerer. But a cold horror 
clutched his heart when he saw the incredible, enormous thing that 
occupied the central floor: the colossal human skeleton a hundred 
feet in length, stretching for more than the extent of the old castle 
hall; the skeleton whose bony right foot the group of men and 
devils, to all appearance, were busily clothing with human flesh! 

The prodigious and macabre framework, complete in every part, 
with ribs like arches of some Satanic nave, shone as if it were still 
heated by the fires of an infernal welding. It seemed to shimmer and 
burn with unnatural life, to quiver with malign disquietude in the 
flickering glare and gloom. The great finger-bones, curving claw- 
like on the floor, appeared as if they were about to close upon some 
helpless prey. The tremendous teeth were set in an everlasting grin 
of sardonic cruelty and malice. The hollow eye-sockets, deep as 
Tartarean wells, appeared to seethe with myriad, mocking lights, 
like the eyes of elementals swimming upward in obscene shadow. 

Gaspard was stunned by the shocking and stupendous phantas- 
magoria that yawned before him like a peopled hell. Afterwards, he 
was never wholly sure of certain things, and could remember very 
little of the actual manner in which the work of the men and their 
assistants was being carried on. Dim, dubious, bat-like creatures 
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seemed to be flitting to and fro between one of the stone vats and 
the group that toiled like sculptors, clothing the bony foot with a 
reddish plasm which they applied and moulded like so much clay. 
Gaspard thought, but was not certain later, that this plasm, which 
gleamed as if with mingled blood and fire, was being brought from 
the rosy-litten vat in vessels borne by the claws of the shadowy fly- 
ing creatures. None of them, however, approached the other vat, 
whose wannish light was momently enfeebled, as if it were dying 
down. 

He looked for the minikin figure of Nathaire, whom he could not 
distinguish in the crowded scene. The sick necromancer—if he had 
not already succumbed to the little-known disease that had long 
wasted him like an inward flame—was no doubt hidden from view 
by the colossal skeleton and was perhaps directing the labors of the 
men and demons from his couch. 

Spellbound on that precarious ledge, the watcher failed to hear 
the furtive, cat-like feet that were climbing behind him on the ruin- 
ous stairs. Too late, he heard the clink of a loose fragment close 
upon his heels; and turning in startlement, he toppled into sheer 
oblivion beneath the impact of a cudgel-like blow, and did not even 
know that the beginning fall of his body toward the courtyard had 
been arrested by his assailant’s arms. 


y 
THE HORROR OF YLOURGNE 


Gaspard, returning from his dark plunge into Lethean emptiness, 
found himself gazing into the eyes of Nathaire: those eyes of liquid 
night and ebony, in which swam the chill, malignant fires of stars 
that had gone down to irremeable perdition. For some time, in the 
confusion of his senses, he could see nothing but the eyes, which 
seemed to have drawn him forth like baleful magnets from his 
swoon. Apparently disembodied, or set in a face too vast for 
human cognizance, they burned before him in chaotic murk. Then, 
by degrees, he saw the other features of the sorcerer, and the details 
of a lurid scene; and became aware of his own situation. 

Trying to lift his hands to his aching head, he found that they 
were bound tightly together at the wrists. He was half-lying, half- 
leaning against an object with hard planes and edges that irked his 
back. This object he discovered to be a sort of alchemic furnace, or 
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athanor, part of a litter of disused apparatus that stood or lay on 
the castle floor. Cupels, aludels, cucurbits, like enormous gourds 
and globes, were mingled in strange confusion with the piled, iron- 
clasped books and the sooty cauldrons and braziers of a darker 
science. 

Nathaire, propped among Saracenic cushions with arabesques of 
sullen gold and fulgurant scarlet, was peering upon him from a 
kind of improvised couch, made with bales of Orient rugs and ar- 
rases, to whose luxury the rude walls of the castle, stained with 
mould and mottled with dead fungi, offered a grotesque foil. Dim 
lights and evilly swooping shadows flickered across the scene; and 
Gaspard could hear a guttural hum of voices behind him. Twisting 
his head a little, he saw one of the stone vats, whose rosy luminos- 
ity was blurred and blotted by vampire wings that went to and fro. 

“Welcome,” said Nathaire, after an interval in which the student 
began to perceive the fatal progress of illness in the pain-pinched 
features before him. “So Gaspard du Nord has come to see his 
former master!" The harsh, imperatory voice, with demoniac vol- 
ume, issued appallingly from the wizened frame. 

“I have come,” said Gaspard, in laconic echo. “Tell me, what 
devil’s work is this in which I find you engaged? And what have you 
done with the dead bodies that were stolen by your accursed famil- 
jars?” 

The frail, dying body of Nathaire, as if possessed by some sar- 
donic fiend, rocked to and fro on the luxurious couch in a long, 
violent gust of laughter, without other reply. 

“If your looks bear creditable witness,” said Gaspard, when the 
baleful laughter had ceased, “you are mortally ill, and the time is 
short in which you can hope to atone for your deeds of malefice and 
make your peace with God—if indeed it still be possible for you to 
make peace. What foul and monstrous brew are you preparing, to 
ensure the ultimate perdition of your soul?” 

The dwarf was again seized by a spasm of diabolic mirth. 

“Nay, nay, my good Gaspard,” he said finally. “I have made 
another bond than the one with which puling cowards try to pur- 
chase the good will and forgiveness of the heavenly Tyrant. Hell 
may take me in the end, if it will; but Hell has paid, and will still 
pay, an ample and goodly price. I must die soon, it is true, for my 
doom is written in the stars: but in death, by the grace of Satan, I 
shall live again, and shall go forth endowed with the mighty thews 
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of the Anakim, to visit vengeance on the people of Averoigne, who 
have long hated me for my necromantic wisdom and have held me 
in derision for my dwarf stature.” 

“What madness is this whereof you dream?” asked the youth, ap- 
palled by the more than human frenzy and malignity that seemed to 
dilate the shrunken frame of Nathaire and stream in Tartarean lus- 
ter from his eyes. 

“It is no madness, but a veritable thing: a miracle, mayhap, as life 
itself is a miracle. . . . From the fresh bodies of the dead, which 
otherwise would have rotted away in charnel foulness, my pupils 
and familiars are making for me, beneath my instruction, the giant 
form whose skeleton you have beheld. My soul, at the death of its 
present body, will pass into this colossal tenement through the 
working of certain spells of transmigration in which my faithful as- 
sistants have also been carefully instructed. 

“If you had remained with me, Gaspard, and had not drawn 
back in your petty, pious squeamishness from the marvels and pro- 
fundities that I should have unveiled for you, it would now be your 
privilege to share in the creation of this prodigy. . . . And if you had 
come to Ylourgne a little sooner in your presumptuous prying, I 
might have made a certain use of your stout bones and muscles . . . 
the same use I have made of other young men, who died through 
accident or violence. But it is too late even for this, since the 
building of the bones has been completed, and it remains only to in- 
vest them with human flesh. My good Gaspard, there is nothing 
whatever to be done with you—except to put you safely out of the 
way. Providentially, for this purpose, there is an oubliette beneath 
the castle: a somewhat dismal lodging-place, no doubt, but one 
that was made strong and deep by the grim lords of Ylourgne.” 

Gaspard was unable to frame any reply to this sinister and ex- 
traordinary speech. Searching his horror-frozen brain for words, he 
felt himself seized from behind by the hands of unseen beings who 
had come, no doubt, in answer to some gesture of Nathaire: a ges- 
ture which the captive had not perceived. He was blindfolded with 
some heavy fabric, mouldy and musty as a grave-cloth, and was led 
stumbling through the litter of strange apparatus, and down a 
winding flight of ruinous, narrow stairs from which the noisome 
breath of stagnating water, mingled with the oily muskiness of ser- 
pents, arose to meet him. 

He appeared to descend for a distance that would admit of no 
return. Slowly the stench grew stronger, more insupportable; the 
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stairs ended; a door clanged sullenly on rusty hinges; and Gaspard 
was thrust forward on a damp, uneven floor that seemed to have 
been worn away by myriad feet. 

He heard the grating of a ponderous slab of stone, His wrists 
were untied, the bandage was removed from his eyes, and he saw 
by the light of flickering torches a round hole that yawned in the 
oozing floor at his feet. Beside it was the lifted slab that had formed 
its lid. Before he could turn to see the faces of his captors, to learn if 
they were men or devils, he was seized rudely and thrust into the 
gaping hole. He fell through Erebus-like darkness, for what seemed 
an immense distance, before he struck bottom, Lying half-stunned 
in a shallow, fetid pool, he heard the funereal thud of the heavy 
slab as it slid back into place far above him. 


VI 
THE VAULTS OF YLOURGNE 


Gaspard was revived, after a while, by the chillness of the water in 
which he lay. His garments were half-soaked; and the slimy, me- 
phitic pool, as he discovered by his first movement, was within an 
inch of his mouth. He could hear a steady, monotonous dripping 
somewhere in the rayless night of his dungeon. He staggered to his 
feet, finding that his bones were still intact, and began a cautious 
exploration. Foul drops fell upon his hair and lifted face as he 
moved; his feet slipped and splashed in the rotten water; there were 
angry, vehement hissings, and serpentine coils slithered coldly 
across his ankles. 

He soon came to a rough wall of stone, and following the wall 
with his fingertips, he tried to determine the extent of the oubliette. 
The place was more or less circular, without corners, and he failed 
to form any just idea of its circuit. Somewhere in his wanderings, he 
found a shelving pile of rubble that rose above the water against the 
wall; and here, for the sake of comparative dryness and comfort, he 
ensconced himself, after dispossessing a number of outraged rep- 
tiles. These creatures, it seemed, were inoffensive, and probably 
belonged to some species of water-snake; but he shivered at the 
touch of their clammy scales. 

Sitting on the rubble-heap, Gaspard reviewed in his mind the 
various horrors of a situation that was infinitely dismal and desper- 
ate. He had learned the incredible, soul-shaking secret of Ylourgne, 
the unimaginably monstrous and blasphemous project of Nathaire: 
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but now, immured in this noisome hole as in a subterranean tomb, 
in depths beneath the devil-haunted pile, he could not even warn 
the world of imminent menace. 

The wallet of food, now more than half-empty, with which he 
had started from Vyones, was still hanging at his back; and he 
assured himself by investigation that his captors had not troubled 
to deprive him of his dagger. Gnawing a crust of stale bread in the 
darkness, and caressing with his hand the hilt of the precious 
weapon, he sought for some rift in the all-environing despair. 

He had no means of measuring the black hours that went over 
him with the slowness of a slime-clogged river, crawling in blind 
silence to a subterrene sea. The ceaseless drip of water, probably 
from sunken hill-springs that had supplied the castle in former 
years, alone broke the stillness; but the sound became in time an 
equivocal monotone that suggested to his half-delirious mind the 
mirthless and perpetual chuckling of unseen imps. At last, from 
sheer bodily exhaustion, he fell into troubled nightmare-ridden 
slumber. 

He could not tell if it were night or noon in the world without 
when he awakened; for the same stagnant darkness, unrelieved by 
ray or glimmer, brimmed the oubliette. Shivering, he became aware 
of a steady draught that blew upon him: a dank, unwholesome air, 
like the breath of unsunned vaults that had wakened into cryptic 
life and activity during his sleep. He had not noticed the draught 
heretofore; and his numb brain was startled into sudden hope by 
the intimation which it conveyed. Obviously there was some under- 
ground rift or channel through which the air entered; and this rift 
might somehow prove to be a place of egress from the oubliette. 

Getting to his feet, he groped uncertainly forward in the direction 
of the draught. He stumbled over something that cracked and 
broke beneath his heels, and narrowly checked himself from falling 
on his face in the slimy, serpent-haunted pool. Before he could in- 
vestigate the obstruction or resume his blind groping, he heard a 
harsh, grating noise above, and a wavering shaft of yellow light 
came down through the oubliette’s opened mouth. Dazzled, he 
looked up, and saw the round hole ten or twelve feet overhead, 
through which a dark hand had reached down with a flaring torch. 
A small basket, containing a loaf of coarse bread and a bottle of 
wine, was being lowered at the end of a cord. 

Gaspard took the bread and wine, and the basket was drawn up. 
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Before the withdrawal of the torch and the redepositing of the slab, 
he contrived to make a hasty survey of his dungeon. 

The place was roughly circular, as he had surmised, and was per- 
haps fifteen feet in diameter. The thing over which he had stumbled 
was a human skeleton, lying half on the rubble-heap, half in the 
filthy water. It was brown and rotten with age, and its garments 
had long melted away in patches of liquid mould. 

The walls were guttered and runneled by centuries of ooze, and 
their very stone, it seemed, was rotting slowly to decay. In the op- 
posite side, at the bottom, he saw the opening he had suspected: a 
low mouth, not much bigger than a fox’s hole, into which the slug- 
gish water flowed. His heart sank at the sight; for, even if the water 
were deeper than it seemed, the hole was far too strait for the 
passage of a man’s body. In a state of hopelessness that was like a 
veritable suffocation, he found his way back to the rubble-pile 
when the light had been withdrawn. 

The loaf of bread and the bottle of wine were still in his hands. 
Mechanically, with dull, sodden hunger, he munched and drank. 
Afterwards, he felt stronger; and the sour, common wine served to 
warm him and perhaps helped to inspire him with the idea which he 
presently conceived. 

Finishing the bottle, he found his way across the dungeon to the 
low, burrow-like hole. The entering air-current had strengthened, 
and this he took for a good omen. Drawing his dagger, he started to 
pick with the point at the half-rotten, decomposing wall, in an ef- 
fort to enlarge the opening. He was forced to kneel in noisome silt; 
and the writhing coils of water-snakes, hissing frightfully, crawled 
across his legs as he worked. Evidently the hole was their means of 
ingress and egress, to and from the oubliette. 

The stone crumbled readily beneath his dagger, and Gaspard 
forgot the horror and ghastliness of his situation in the hope of 
escape. He had no means of knowing the thickness of the wall, or 
the nature and extent of the subterranes that lay beyond; but he felt 
sure that there was some channel of connection with the outer air. 

For hours or days, it seemed, he toiled with his dagger, digging 
blindly at the soft wall and removing the débris that splashed in the 
water beside him, After a while, prone on his belly, he crept into 
the hole he had enlarged; and burrowing like some laborious mole, 
he made his way onward inch by inch. 

At last, to his prodigious relief, the dagger-point went through 
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into empty space. He broke away with his hands the thin shell of 
obstructing stone that remained; then, crawling on in the darkness, 
he found that he could stand upright on a sort of shelving floor. 

Straightening his cramped limbs, he moved on very cautiously. 
He was in a narrow vault or tunnel, whose sides he could touch 
simultaneously with his outstretched fingertips. The floor was a 
downward incline; and the water deepened, rising to his knees and 
then to his waist. Probably the place had once been used as an un- 
derground exit from the castle; and the roof, falling in, had 
dammed the water. 

More than a little dismayed, Gaspard began to wonder if he had 
exchanged the foul, skeleton-haunted oubliette for something even 
worse. The night around and before him was still untouched by any 
ray, and the air-current, though strong, was laden with a dankness 
and mouldiness as of interminable vaults. 

Touching the tunnel-sides at intervals as he plunged hesitantly 
into the deepening water, he found a sharp angle, giving upon free 
space at his right. The space proved to be the mouth of an intersect- 
ing passage, whose flooded bottom was at least level and went no 
deeper into the stagnant foulness. Exploring it, he stumbled over 
the beginning of a flight of upward steps. Mounting these through 
the shoaling water, he soon found himself on dry stone. 

The stairs, narrow, broken, irregular, without landings, ap- 
peared to wind in some eternal spiral that was coiled lightlessly 
about the bowels of Ylourgne. They were close and stifling as a 
tomb, and plainly they were not the source of the air-current which 
Gaspard had started to follow. Whither they would lead he knew 
not; nor could he tell if they were the same stairs by which he had 
been conducted to his dungeon. But he climbed steadily, pausing 
only at long intervals to regain his breath as best he could in the 
dead, mephitis-burdened air. 

At length, in the solid darkness, far above, he began to hear a 
mysterious, muffled sound: a dull but recurrent crash as of mighty 
blocks and masses of falling stone. The sound was unspeakably 
ominous and dismal, and it seemed to shake the unfathomable 
walls around Gaspard, and to thrill with a sinister vibration in the 
steps on which he trod. 

He climbed now with redoubled caution and alertness, stopping 
ever and anon to listen. The recurrent crashing noise grew louder, 
more ominous, as if it were immediately aboye; and the listener 
crouched on the dark stairs for a time that might have been many 
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minutes, without daring to go further. At last, with disconcerting 
suddenness, the sound came to an end, leaving a strained and fear, 
ful stillness. 

With many baleful conjectures, not knowing what fresh enor- 
mity he should find, Gaspard ventured to resume his climbing. 
Again, in the blank and solid stillness, he was met by a sound: the 
dim, reverberant chanting of voices, as in some Satanic mass or 
liturgy with dirge-like cadences that turned to intolerably soaring 
pacans of evil triumph. Long before he could recognize the words, 
he shivered at the strong, malefic throbbing of the measured 
rhythm, whose fall and rise appeared somehow to correspond to 
the heartbeats of some colossal demon. 

The stairs turned, for the hundredth time in their tortuous spiral; 
and coming forth from that long midnight, Gaspard blinked in the 
wan glimmering that streamed toward him from above. The choral 
voices met him in a more sonorous burst of infernal sound, and he 
knew the words for those of a rare and potent incantation, used by 
sorcerers for a supremely foul, supremely maleficent purpose, Af- 
frightedly, as he climbed the last steps, he knew the thing that was 
taking place amid the ruins of Ylourgne. 

Lifting his head warily above the castle floor, he saw that the 
stairs ended in a far corner of the vast room in which he had beheld 
Nathaire’s unthinkable creation. The whole extent of the internally 
dismantled building lay before him, filled with a weird glare in 
which the beams of the slightly gibbous moon were mingled with 
the ruddy flames of dying athanors and the coiling, multi-colored 
tongues that rose from necromantic braziers, 

Gaspard, for an instant, was puzzled by the flood of full moon- 
light amid the ruins. Then he saw that almost the whole inner wall 
of the castle, giving on the courtyard, had been removed. It was the 
tearing-down of the prodigious blocks, no doubt through an extra- 
human labor levied by sorcery, that he had heard during his ascent 
from the subterrene vaults, His blood curdled, he felt an actual hor- 
ripilation, as he realized the purpose for which the wall had been 
demolished. 

Jr was evident that a whole day and part of another night had 
gone by since his immurement; for the moon rode high in the pale 
sapphire welkin. Bathed in its chilly glare, the huge vats no longer 
emitted their eerie and electric phosphorescence. The couch of 
Saracen fabrics, on which Gaspard had beheld the dying dwarf, 
was now half-hidden from view by the mounting fumes of braziers 
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and thuribles, amid which the sorcerer’s ten pupils, clad in sable 
and scarlet, were performing their hideous and repugnant rite, with 
its malefically measured litany. 

Fearfully, as one who confronts an apparition reared up from 
nether hell, Gaspard beheld the colossus that lay inert as if in 
Cyclopean sleep on the castle flags. The thing was no longer a 
skeleton: the limbs were rounded into bossed, enormous thews, 
like the limbs of Biblical giants; the flanks were like an insuperable 
wall; the deltoids of the mighty chest were broad as platforms; the 
hands could have crushed the bodies of men like millstones. . . . But 
the face of the stupendous monster, seen in profile athwart the 
pouring moon, was the face of the Satanic dwarf, Nathaire— 
remagnified a hundred times, but the same in its implacable 
madness and malevolence! 

The vast bosom seemed to rise and fall; and during a pause of the 
necromantic ritual, Gaspard heard the unmistakable sound of a 
mighty respiration. The eye in the profile was closed; but its lid ap- 
peared to tremble like a great curtain, as if the monster were about 
to awake; and the outflung hand, with fingers pale and bluish as a 
row of corpses, twitched unquietly on the castle flags. 

An insupportable terror seized the watcher; but even this terror 
could not induce him to return to the noisome vaults he had left. 
With infinite hesitation and trepidation, he stole forth from the cor- 
ner, keeping in a zone of ebon shadow that flanked the castle wall. 

‘As he went, he saw for a moment, through bellying folds of 
vapor, the couch on which the shrunken form of Nathaire was ly- 
ing pallid and motionless. It seemed that the dwarf was dead, or 
had fallen into a stupor preceding death. Then the choral voices, 
crying their dreadful incantation, rose higher in Satanic triumph; 
the vapors eddied like a hell-born cloud, coiling about the sorcerers 
in python-shaped volumes, and hiding again the Orient couch and 
its corpse-like occupant. 

A thralldom of measureless evil oppressed the air. Gaspard felt 
that the awful transmigration, evoked and implored with ever- 
swelling, liturgic blasphemies, was about to take place—had per- 
haps already occurred. He thought that the breathing giant stirred, 
like one who tosses in light slumber. 

Soon the towering, massively recumbent bulk was interposed be- 
tween Gaspard and the chanting necromancers. They had not seen 
him; and he now dared to run swiftly, and gained the courtyard un- 
pursued and unchallenged. Thence, without looking back, he fled 
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like a devil-hunted thing upon the steep and chasm-riven slopes 
below Ylourgne. 


VIL 
THE COMING OF THE COLOSSUS 


After the cessation of the exodus of liches, a universal terror still 
prevailed; a wide-flung shadow of apprehension, infernal and fu- 
nereal, lay stagnantly on Averoigne. There were strange and 
disastrous portents in the aspect of the skies: flame-bearded 
meteors had been seen to fall beyond the eastern hills; a comet, far 
in the south, had swept the stars with its luminous bosom for a few 
nights, and had then faded, leaving among men the prophecy of 
bale and pestilence to come. By day the air was oppressed and 
sultry, and the blue heavens were heated as if by whitish fires. 
Clouds of thunder, darkling and withdrawn, shook their fulgurant 
lances on the far horizons, like some beleaguering Titan army. A 
murrain, such as would come from the working of wizard spells, 
was abroad among the cattle, Alll these signs and prodigies were an 
added heaviness on the burdened spirits of men, who went to and 
fro in daily fear of the hidden preparations and machinations of 
hell. 

But, until the actual breaking-forth of the incubated menace, 
there was no one, save Gaspard du Nord, who had knowledge of 
its veritable form. And Gaspard, fleeing headlong beneath the gib- 
bous moon toward Vyones, and fearing to hear the tread of a colos- 
sal pursuer at any moment, had thought it more than useless to give 
warning in such towns and villages as lay upon his line of flight. 
Where, indeed—even if warned—could men hope to hide them- 
selves from the awful thing, begotten by hell on the ravished char- 
nel, that would walk forth like the Anakim to visit its roaring wrath 
on a trampled world? 

So, all that night, and throughout the day that followed, 
Gaspard du Nord, with the dried slime of the oubliette on his briar 
shredded raiment, plunged like a madman through the towering 
woods that were haunted by robbers and werewolves. The west- 
ward-falling moon flickered in his eyes betwixt the gnarled, somber 
boles as he ran; and the dawn overtook him with the pale shafts of 
its searching arrows. The noon poured over him its white sultri- 
ness, like furnace-heated metal sublimed into light; and the clotted 
filth that clung to his tatters was again turned into slime by his own 
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sweat. But still he pursued his nightmare-harried way, while a 
vague, seemingly hopeless plan took form in his mind, 


In the interim, several monks of the Cistercian brotherhood, watch- 
ing the grey walls of Ylourgne at early dawn with their habitual 
vigilance, were the first, after Gaspard, to behold the monstrous 
horror created by the necromancers, Their account may have been 
somewhat tinged by a pious exaggeration; but they swore that the 
giant rose abruptly, standing more than waist-high above the ruins 
of the barbican, amid a sudden leaping of long-tongued fires and a 
swirling of pitĉhy fumes erupted from Malebolge. The giant’s head 
was level with the high top of the donjon, and his right arm, out- 
thrust, lay like a bar of stormy cloud athwart the new-risen sun. 

The monks fell grovelling to their knees, thinking that the Arch- 
foe himself had come forth, using Ylourgne for his gateway from 
the Pit. Then, across the mile-wide valley, they heard a thunderous 
peal of demoniac laughter; and the giant, climbing over the 
mounded barbican at a single step, began to descend the scarped 
and craggy hill. 

When he drew nearer, bounding from slope to slope, his features 
were manifestly those of some great devil animated with ire and 
malice toward the sons of Adam. His hair, in matted locks, 
streamed behind him like a mass of black pythons; his naked skin 
was livid and pale and cadaverous, like the skin of the dead; but 
beneath it, the stupendous thews of a Titan swelled and rippled. 
The eyes, wide and glaring, flamed like lidless cauldrons heated by 
the fires of the unplumbed Pit. 

The rumor of his coming passed like a gale of terror through the 
monastery. Many of the brothers, deeming discretion the better 
part of religious fervor, hid themselves in the stone-hewn cellars 
and yaults, Others crouched in their cells, mumbling and shrieking 
incoherent pleas to all the saints. Still others, the most courageous, 
repaired in a body to the chapel and knelt in solemn prayer before 
the wooden Christ on the great crucifix. 

Bernard and Stéphane, now somewhat recovered from their 
grievous beating, alone dared to watch the advance of the giant. 
Their horror was inexpressibly increased when they began to recog- 
nize in the colossal features a magnified likeness to the lineaments 
of that evil dwarf who had presided over the dark, unhallowed ac- 
tivities of Ylourgne; and the laughter of the colossus, as he came 
down the valley, was like a tempest-borne echo of the damnable 
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cachinnation that had followed their ignominious flight from the 
haunted stronghold. To Bernard and Stéphane, however, it seemed 
merely that the dwarf, who was no doubt an actual demon, had 
chosen to appear in his natural form. 

Pausing in the valley-bottom, the giant stood opposite the 
monastery with his flame-filled eyes on a level with the window 
from which Bernard and Stéphane were peering. He laughed again 
—an awful laugh, like a subterranean rumbling—and then, stoop- 
ing, he picked up a handful of boulders as if they had been pebbles, 
and proceeded to pelt the monastery. The boulders crashed against 
the walls, as if hurled from great catapults or mangonels of wars 
but the stout building held, though shaken grievously. 

Then, with both hands, the colossus tore loose an immense rock 
that was deeply embedded in the hillside; and lifting this rock, he 
flung it at the stubborn walls. The tremendous mass broke in an en- 
tire side of the chapel; and those who had gathered therein were 
found later, crushed into bloody pulp amid the splinters of their 
carven Christ. 

After that, as if disdaining to palter any further with a prey so in- 
significant, the colossus turned his back on the little monastery, 
and like some fiend-born Goliath, went roaring down the valley 
into Averoigne. 

As he departed, Bernard and Stéphane, still watching from their 
window, saw a thing they had not perceived heretofore: a huge 
basket made of planking, that hung suspended by ropes between 
the giant's shoulders. In the basket, ten men—the pupils and assi 
tants of Nathaire—were being carried like so many dolls or puppets 
in a peddler’s pack. 


Of the subsequent wanderings and depredations of the colossus, a 
hundred legends were long current throughout Averoigne: tales of 
an unexampled ghastliness, a wanton diabolism without parallel in 
all the histories of that demon-impested land. 

The goatherds of the hills below Ylourgne saw him coming, and 
fled with their nimble-footed flocks to the highest ridges, To these 
he paid little heed, merely trampling them down like beetles when 
they could not escape from his path. Following the hill-stream that 
was the source of the river Isoile, he came to the verge of the great 
forest; and here, it is related, he tore up a towering ancient pine by 
the roots, and snapping off the mighty boughs with his hands, 
shaped it into a cudgel which he carried henceforward. 
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With this cudgel, heavier than a battering-ram, he pounded into 
shapeless ruin a wayside shrine in the outer woods. A hamlet fell in 
his way, and he strode through it, beating in the roofs, toppling the 
walls, and crushing the inhabitants beneath his feet. 

To and fro in a mad frenzy of destruction, like a death-drunken 
Cyclops, he wandered all that day. Even the fierce beasts of the 
woodland ran from him in fear. The wolves, in mid-hunt, aban- 
doned their quarry and retired, howling dismally with terror, to 
their rocky dens. The black, savage hunting-dogs of the forest 
barons would not face him, and hid whimpering in their kennels. 

Men heard his mighty laughter, his stormy bellowing; they saw 
his approach from a distance of many leagues, and fled or con- 
cealed themselves as best they could. The lords of moated castles 
called in their men-at-arms, drew up their drawbridges and pre- 
pared as if for the siege of an army. The peasants hid themselves in 
caverns, in cellars, in old wells, and even beneath hay-mounds, 
hoping that he would pass them by unnoticed. The churches were 
crammed with refugees who sought protection of the Cross, deem- 
ing that Satan himself, or one of his chief lieutenants, had risen to 
harry and lay waste the land. 

In a voice like summer thunder, mad maledictions, unthinkable 
obscenities and blasphemies, were uttered ceaselessly by the giant 
as he went to and fro. Men heard him address the litter of black- 
clad figures that he carried on his back, in tones of admonishment 
or demonstration such as a master would use to his pupils. People 
who had known Nathaire recognized the incredible likeness of the 
huge features, the similarity of the swollen voice, to his. A rumor 
went abroad that the dwarf sorcerer, through his loathly bond with 
the Adversary, had been permitted to transfer his hateful soul into 
this Titanic form; and, bearing his pupils with him, had returned to 
vent an insatiable ire, a bottomless rancor, on the world that had 
mocked him for his puny physique and reviled him for his sorcery. 
The charnel genesis of the monstrous avatar was also rumored; 
and, indeed, it was said that the colossus had openly proclaimed his 
identity. 


It would be tedious to make explicit mention of all the enormities, 
all the atrocities, thar were ascribed to the marauding giant. . . . 
There were people—mostly priests and women, it is told—whom 
he picked up as they fled, and pulled limb from limb as a child 
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might quarter an insect. . . . And there were worse things, not to be 
named in this record. . . . 

Many eye-witnesses told how he hunted Pierre, the Lord of La 
Frénaie, who had gone forth with his dogs and men to chase a no- 
ble stag in the nearby forest. Overtaking horse and rider, he caught 
them with one hand, and bearing them aloft as he strode over the 
treetops, he hurled them later against the granite walls of the 
Chateau of La Frénaie in passing. Then, catching the red stag that 
Pierre had hunted, he flung it after them; and the huge bloody 
blotches made by the impact of the pashed bodies remained long on 
the castle stone, and were never wholly washed away by the 
autumn rains and the winter snows. 

Countless tales were told, also, of the deeds of obscene sacrilege 
and profanation committed by the colossus: of the wooden Virgin 
that he flung into the Isoile above Ximes, lashed with human gut to 
the rotting, mail-clad body of an infamous outlaw; of the wormy 
corpses that he dug with his hands from unconsecrated graves and 
hurled into the courtyard of the Benedictine abbey of Périgon; of 
the Church of Ste. Zénobie, which he buried with its priests and 
congregation beneath a mountain of ordure made by the gathering 
of all the dungheaps from neighboring farms. 


VIL 
THE LAYING OF THE COLOSSUS 


Back and forth, in an irregular, drunken, zigzag course, from end 
to end and side to side of the harried realm, the giant strode with- 
out pause, like an energumen possessed by some implacable fiend 
of mischief and murder, leaving behind him, as a reaper leaves his 
swath, an ever-lengthening zone of havoc, of rapine and carnage. 
And when the sun, blackened by the smoke of burning villages, had 
set luridly beyond the forest, men still saw him moving in the dusk, 
and heard still the portentous rumbling of his mad, stormy cachin- 
nation. 

Nearing the gates of Vyones at sunset, Gaspard du Nord saw 
behind him, through gaps in the ancient wood, the far-off head and 
shoulders of the terrible colossus, who moved along the Isoile, 
stooping from sight at intervals in some horrid deed. 

Though numb with weariness and exhaustion, Gaspard quick- 
ened his flight. He did not believe, however, that the monster 
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would try to invade Vyones, the especial object of Nathaire’s hatred 
and malice, before the following day. The evil soul of the sorcerous 
dwarf, exulting in its almost infinite capacity for harm and destruc- 
tion, would defer the crowning act of vengeance, and would con- 
tinue to terrorize, during the night, the outlying villages and rural 
districts. 

In spite of his rags and filth, which rendered him practically 
unrecognizable and gave him a most disreputable air, Gaspard was 
admitted without question by the guards at the city gate. Vyones 
was already thronged with people who had fled to the sanctuary of 
its stout walls from the adjacent countryside; and no one, not even 
of the most dubious character, was denied admittance. The walls 
were lined with archers and pike-bearers, gathered in readiness to 
dispute the entrance of the giant. Crossbowmen were stationed 
above the gates, and mangonels were mounted at short intervals 
along the entire circuit of the ramparts. The city seethed and 
hummed like an agitated hive. 

Hysteria and pandemonium prevailed in the streets. Pale, panic- 
stricken faces milled everywhere in an aimless stream. Hurrying 
torches flared dolorously in the twilight that deepened as if with the 
shadow of impending wings arisen from Erebus. The gloom was 
clogged with intangible fear, with webs of stifling oppression. 
Through all this rout of wild disorder and frenzy, Gaspard, like a 
spent but indomitable swimmer breasting some tide of eternal, 
viscid nightmare, made his way slowly to his attic lodgings. 

Afterwards, he could scarcely remember eating and drinking. 
Overworn beyond the limit of bodily and spiritual endurance, he 
threw himself down on his pallet without removing his ooze- 
stiffened tatters, and slept soddenly till an hour halfway between 
midnight and dawn. 

He awoke with the death-pale beams of the gibbous moon shin- 
ing upon him through his window; and rising, spent the balance of 
the night in making certain occult preparations which, he felt, of- 
fered the only possibility of coping with the fiendish monster that 
had been created and animated by Nathaire. 

Working feverishly by the light of the westering moon and a 
single dim taper, Gaspard assembled various ingredients of familiar 
alchemic use which he possessed, and compounded from these, 
through a long and somewhat cabbalistic process, a dark-grey 
powder which he had seen employed by Nathaire on numerous oc- 
casions. He had reasoned that the colossus, being formed from the 
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bones and flesh of dead men unlawfully raised up, and energized 
only by the soul of a dead sorcerer, would be subject to the in- 
fluence of this powder, which Nathaire had used for the laying of 
resurrected liches. The powder, if cast in the nostrils of such 
cadavers, would cause them to return peacefully to their tombs and 
lie down in a renewed slumber of death. 

Gaspard made a considerable quantity of the mixture, arguing 
that no mere finger-pinch would suffice for the lulling of the gigan- 
tic charnel monstrosity. His guttering yellow candle was dimmed 
by the white dawn as he ended the Latin formula of fearsome verbal 
invocation from which the compound would derive much of its effi- 
cacy. The formula, which called for the co-operation of Alastor 
and other evil spirits, he used with unwillingness. But he knew that 
there was no alternative: sorcery could be fought only with sorcery. 

Morning came with new terrors to Vyones. Gaspard had felt, 
through a sort of intuition, that the vengeful colossus, who was 
said to have wandered with unhuman tirelessness and diabolic 
energy all night through Averoigne, would approach the hated city 
early in the day. His intuition was confirmed; for scarcely had he 
finished his occult labors when he heard a mounting hubbub in the 
streets, and above the shrill, dismal clamor of frightened voices, the 
far-off roaring of the giant. 

Gaspard knew that he must lose no time, if he were to post him- 
self in a place of vantage from which he could throw his powder in- 
to the nostrils of the hundred-foot colossus. The city walls, and 
even most of the church spires, were not lofty enough for this pur- 
pose; and a brief reflection told him that the great cathedral, stand- 
ing at the core of Vyones, was the one place from whose roof he 
could front the invader with success. He felt sure that the men-at- 
arms on the walls could do little to prevent the monster from enter- 
ing and wreaking his malevolent will. No earthly weapon could in- 
jure a being of such bulk and nature; for even a cadaver of normal 
size, reared up in this fashion, could be shot full of arrows or 
transfixed by a dozen pikes without retarding its progress, 

Hastily he filled a huge leathern pouch with the powder; and car- 
rying the pouch at his belt, he joined the agitated press of people in 
the street. Many were fleeing toward the cathedral, to seek the shel- 
ter of its august sanctity; and he had only to let himself be borne 
along by the frenzy-driven stream. 

The cathedral nave was packed with worshippers, and solemn 
masses were being said by priests whose voices faltered at times 
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with inward panic. Unheeded by the wan, despairing throng, Gas- 
pard found a flight of coiling stairs that led tortuously to the 
gargoyle-warded roof of the high tower. 

Here he posted himself, crouching behind the stone figure of a 
cat-headed griffin. From his vantage he could see, beyond the 
crowded spires and gables, the approaching giant, whose head and 
torso loomed above the city walls. A cloud of arrows, visible even 
at that distance, rose to meet the monster, who apparently did not 
even pause to pluck them from his hide. Great boulders hurled 
from mangonels were no more to him than a pelting of gravel; the 
heavy bolts of arbalests, embedded in his flesh, were mere slivers, 

Nothing could stay his advance. The tiny figures of a company of 
pikemen, who opposed him with outthrust weapons, were swept 
from the wall above the eastern gate by a single sidelong blow of 
the seventy-foot pine that he bore for a cudgel. Then, having 
cleared the wall, the colossus climbed over it into Vyones. 

Roaring, chuckling, laughing like a maniacal Cyclops, he strode 
along the narrow streets between houses that rose only to his waist, 
trampling without mercy everyone who could not escape in time, 
and smashing in the roofs with stupendous blows of his bludgeon. 
With a push of his left hand he broke off the protruding gables, and 
overturned the church steeples with their bells clanging in dolorous 
alarm as they went down. A woeful shrieking and wailing of 
hysteria-laden voices accompanied his passing. 

Straight toward the cathedral he came, as Gaspard had calcu- 
lated, feeling that the high edifice would be made the special butt of 
his malevolence. 

The streets were now emptied of people; but, as if to hunt them 
out and crush them in their hiding-places, the giant thrust his 
cudgel like a battering-ram through walls and windows and roofs 
as he went by. The ruin and havoc that he left was indescribable. 

Soon he loomed opposite the cathedral tower on which Gaspard 
waited behind the gargoyle. His head was level with the tower, and 
his eyes flamed like wells of burning brimstone as he drew near. His 
lips were parted over stalactitic fangs in a hateful snarl; and he cried 
out in a voice like the rumbling of articulate thunder: 

“Ho! ye puling priests and devotees of a powerless God! Come 
forth and bow to Nathaire the master, before he sweeps you into 
limbo!” 

It was then that Gaspard, with a hardihood beyond comparison, 
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rose from his hiding-place and stood in full view of the raging 
colossus. 

“Draw nearer, Nathaire, if indeed it be you, foul robber of tombs 
and charnels,” he taunted. “Come close, for I would hold speech 
with you.” 

A monstrous look of astonishment dimmed the diabolic rage on 
the colossal features. Peering at Gaspard as if in doubt or incredu- 
lity, the giant lowered his lifted cudgel and stepped close to the 
tower, till his face was only a few feet from the intrepid student. 
Then, when he had apparently convinced himself of Gaspard’s 
identity, the look of maniacal wrath returned, flooding his eyes 
with Tartarean fire and twisting his lineaments into a mask of 
Apollyon-like malignity. His left arm came up in a prodigious arc, 
with twitching fingers that poised horribly above the head of the 
youth, casting upon him a vulture-black shadow in the full-risen 
sun. Gaspard saw the white, startled faces of the necromancer’s 
pupils, peering over his shoulder from their plank-built basket. 

“Is it you, Gaspard, my recreant pupil?” the colossus roared 
stormily. “I thought you were rotting in the oubliette beneath 
Ylourgne—and now I find you perched atop of this accursed 
cathedral which I am about to demolish! . . . You had been far 
wiser to remain where I left you, my good Gaspard.” 

His breath, as he spoke, blew like a charnel-polluted gale on the 
student. His vast fingers, with blackened nails like shovel-blades, 
hovered in ogreish menace. Gaspard had furtively loosened his 
leathern pouch that hung at his belt, and had untied its mouth. 
Now, as the twitching fingers descended toward him, he emptied 
the contents of the pouch in the giant's face, and the fine powder, 
mounting in a dark-grey cloud, obscured the snarling lips and pal- 
pitating nostrils from his view. 

Anxiously he watched the effect, fearing that the powder might 
be useless after all, against the superior arts and Satanical resources 
of Nathaire. But miraculously, as it seemed, the evil lambence died 
in the Pit-deep eyes, as the monster inhaled the flying cloud. His 
lifted hand, narrowly missing the crouching youth in its sweep, fell 
lifelessly at his side. The anger was erased from the mighty, con- 
torted mask, as if from the face of a dead man; the great cudgel fell 
with a crash to the empty street; and then, with drowsy, lurching 
steps and listless, hanging arms, the giant turned his back to the 
cathedral and retraced his way through the devastated city. 
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He muttered dreamily to himself as he went; and people who 
heard him swore that the voice was no longer the awful, thunder- 
swollen voice of Nathaire, but the tones and accents of a multitude 
of men, amid which the voices of certain of the ravished dead were 
recognizable. And the voice of Nathaire himself, no louder now 
than in life, was heard at intervals through the manifold mutter- 
ings, as if protesting angrily. 

Climbing the eastern wall as it had come, the colossus went to 
and fro for many hours, no longer wreaking a hellish wrath and 
rancor, but searching, as people thought, for the various tombs and 
graves from which the hundreds of bodies that composed it had 
been so foully reft. From charnel to charnel, from cemetery to 
cemetery it went, through all the land; but there was no grave 
anywhere in which the dead colossus could lie down. 

Then, toward evening, men saw it from afar on the red rim of the 
sky, digging with its hands in the soft, loamy plain beside the river 
Isoile. There, in a monstrous and self-made grave, the colossus laid 
itself down, and did not rise again. The ten pupils of Nathaire, it 
was believed, unable to descend from their basket, were crushed 
beneath the mighty body; for none of them was ever seen there- 
after. 

For many days no one dared to approach the place where the 
corpse lay uncovered in its self-dug grave. And so the thing rotted 
prodigiously beneath the summer sun, breeding a mighty stench 
that wrought pestilence in that portion of Averoigne. And they who 
ventured to go near in the following autumn, when the stench had 
lessened greatly, swore that the voice of Nathaire, still protesting 
angrily, was heard by them to issue from the enormous, rook- 
haunted bulk. 

Of Gaspard du Nord, who had been the savior of the province, it 
was related that he lived in much honor to a ripe age, being the one 
sorcerer of that region who at no time incurred the disapprobation 
of the Church. 


The Gnd of 
the Story 


he following narrative was found among the papers of 
Christophe Morand, a young law-student of Tours, after his 
unaccountable disappearance during a visit at his father’s 
home near Moulins, in November, 1789: 


A sinister brownish-purple autumn twilight, made premature by 
the imminence of a sudden thunderstorm, had filled the forest of 
Averoigne. The trees along my road were already blurred to ebon 
masses, and the road itself, pale and spectral before me in the 
thickening gloom, seemed to waver and quiver slightly, as with the 
tremor of some mysterious earthquake. I spurred my horse, who 
was woefully tired with a journey begun at dawn, and had fallen 
hours ago to a protesting and reluctant trot, and we galloped 
adown the darkening road between enormous oaks that seemed to 
lean toward us with boughs like clutching fingers as we passed. 
With dreadful rapidity, the night was upon us, the blackness 
became a tangible clinging veil; a nightmare confusion and despera- 
tion drove me to spur my mount again with a more cruel rigor; and 
now, as we went, the first far-off mutter of the storm mingled with 
the clatter of my horse’s hoofs, and the first lightning flashes il- 
lumed our way, which, to my amazement (since I believed myself 
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on the main highway through Averoigne), had inexplicably nar- 
rowed to a well-trodden footpath. Feeling sure that 1 had gone 
astray, but not caring to retrace my steps in the teeth of darkness 
and the towering clouds of the tempest, I hurried on, hoping, as 
seemed reasonable, that a path so plainly worn would lead even- 
tually to some house or chateau where I could find refuge for the 
night. My hope was well-founded, for within a few minutes I de- 
scried a glimmering light through the forest-boughs, and came sud- 
denly to an open glade, where, on a gentle eminence, a large build- 
ing loomed, with several litten windows in the lower story, and a 
top that was well-nigh indistinguishable against the bulks of driven 
cloud. 

“Doubtless a monastery,” I thought, as I drew rein, and descend- 
ing from my exhausted mount, lifted the heavy brazen knocker in 
the form of a dog’s head and let it fall on the oaken door. The 
sound was unexpectedly loud and sonorous, with a reverberation 
almost sepulchral, and I shivered involuntarily, with a sense of star- 
tlement, of unwonted dismay. This, a moment later, was wholly 
dissipated when the door was thrown open and a tall, ruddy- 
featured monk stood before me in the cheerful glow of the cressets 
that illumed a capacious hallway. 

“I bid you welcome to the abbey of Périgon,” he said, in a suave 
rumble, and even as he spoke, another robed and hooded figure ap- 
peared and took my horse in charge. As I murmured my thanks and 
acknowledgements, the storm broke and tremendous gusts of rain, 
accompanied by ever-nearing peals of thunder, drove with demo- 
niac fury on the door that had closed behind me. 

“It is fortunate that you found us when you did,” observed my 
host. “’Twere ill for man and beast to be abroad in such a hell- 
brew.” 

Divining without question that I was hungry as well as tired, he 
led me to the refectory and set before me a bountiful meal of mut- 
ton, brown bread, lentils, and a strong excellent red wine. 

He sat opposite me at the refectory table while I ate, and, with 
my hunger a little mollified, I took occasion to scan him more at- 
tentively. He was both tall and stoutly built, and his features, 
where the brow was no less broad than the powerful jaw, be- 
tokened intellect as well as a love for good living. A certain delicacy 
and refinement, an air of scholarship, of good taste and good 
breeding, emanated from him, and I thought to myself: “This monk 
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is probably a connoisseur of books as well as of wines.” Doubtless 
my expression betrayed the quickening of my curiosity, for he said, 
as if in answer: 

“Lam Hilaire, the abbot of Périgon, We are a Benedictine order, 
who live in amity with God and with all men, and we do not hold 
that the spirit is to be enriched by the mortification or impoverish- 
ment of the body. We have in our butteries an abundance of whole- 
some fare, in our cellars the best and oldest vintages of the district 
of Averoigne. And, if such things interest you, as mayhap they do, 
we have a library that is stocked with rare tomes, with precious 
manuscripts, with the finest works of heathendom and Christen- 
dom, even to certain unique writings that survived the holocaust of 
Alexandria.” 

“I appreciate your hospitality,” I said, bowing. “I am Christophe 
Morand, a law-student, on my way home from Tours to my father’s 
estate near Moulins. I, too, am a lover of books, and nothing 
would delight me more than the privilege of inspecting a library so 
rich and curious as the one whereof you speak.” 

Forthwith, while I finished my meal, we fell to discussing the 
classics, and to quoting and capping passages from Latin, Greek, or 
Christian authors. My host, I soon discovered, was a scholar of un- 
common attainments, with an erudition, a ready familiarity with 
both ancient and modern literature, that made my own seem as that 
of the merest beginner by comparison. He, on his part, was so good 
as to commend my far from perfect Latin, and by the time I had 
emptied my bottle of red wine we were chatting familiarly like old 
friends. 

All my fatigue had now flown, to be succeeded by a rare sense of 
well-being, of physical comfort combined with mental alertness 
and keenness. So, when the abbot suggested that we pay a visit to 
the library, I assented with alacrity. 

He led me down a long corridor, on each side of which were cells 
belonging to the brothers of the order, and unlocked, with a large 
brazen key that depended from his girdle, the door of a great room 
with lofty ceiling and several deep-set windows. Truly, he had not 
exaggerated the resources of the library; for the long shelves were 
overcrowded with books, and many volumes were piled high on the 
tables or stacked in corners. There were rolls of papyrus, of parch- 
ment, of vellum; there were strange Byzantine or Coptic bibles; 
there were old Arabic and Persian manuscripts with floriated or 
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jewel-studded covers; there were scores of incunabula from the first 
printing-presses; there were innumerable monkish copies of antique 
authors, bound in wood or ivory, with rich illuminations and let- 
tering that was often in itself a work of art. 

With a care that was both loving and meticulous, the abbot 
Hilaire brought out volume after volume for my inspection. Many 
of them I had never seen before; some were unknown to me even by 
fame or rumor. My excited interest, my unfeigned enthusiasm, 
evidently pleased him, for at length he pressed a hidden spring in 
one of the library tables and drew out a long drawer, in which, he 
told me, were certain treasures that he did not care to bring forth 
for the edification or delectation of many, and whose very existence 
was undreamed of by the monks. 

“Here,” he continued, “are three odes by Catullus which you will 
not find in any published edition of his works. Here, also, is an 
original manuscript of Sappho—a complete copy of a poem other- 
wise extant only in brief fragments; here are two of the lost tales of 
Miletus, a letter of Pericles to Aspasia, an unknown dialogue of 
Plato, and an old Arabian work on astronomy, by some anonymous 
author, in which the theories of Copernicus are anticipated. And, 
lastly, here is the somewhat infamous Histoire d’Amour, by Ber- 
nard de Vaillantcoeur, which was destroyed immediately upon 
publication, and of which only one other copy is known to exist.” 

As I gazed with mingled awe and curiosity on the unique, 
unheard-of treasures he displayed, I saw in one corner of the 
drawer what appeared to be a thin volume with plain untitled bind- 
ing of dark leather. I ventured to pick it up, and found that it con- 
tained a few sheets of closely written manuscript in old French. 

“And this?” I queried, turning to look at Hilaire, whose face, to 
my amazement, had suddenly assumed a melancholy and troubled 
expression. 

“Tr were better not to ask, my son.” He crossed himself as he 
spoke, and his voice was no longer mellow, but harsh, agitated, full 
of a sorrowful perturbation. “There is a curse on the pages that you 
hold in your hand: an evil spell, a malign power is attached to 
them, and he who would venture to peruse them is henceforward in 
dire peril both of body and soul.” He took the little volume from 
me as he spoke, and returned it to the drawer, again crossing him- 
self carefully as he did so. 

“But, Father,” I dared to expostulate, “how can such things be? 
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How can there be danger in a few written sheets of parchment?” 

“Christophe, there are things beyond your understanding, things 
that it were not well for you to know. The might of Satan is man- 
ifestable in devious modes, in diverse manners; there are other 
temptations than those of the world and the flesh, there are evils no 
less subtle than irresistible, there are hidden heresies, and necro- 
mancies other than those which sorcerers practice.” 

“With what, then, are these pages concerned, that such occult 
peril, such unholy power, lurks within them?” 

“I forbid you to ask.” His tone was one of great rigor, with a 
finality that dissuaded me from further questioning. 

“For you, my son,” he went on, “the danger would be doubly 
great, because you are young, ardent, full of desires and curiosities, 
Believe me, it is better to forget that you have even seen this manu- 
script.” He closed the hidden drawer, and as he did so, the melan- 
choly troubled look was replaced by his former benignity. 

“Now,” he said, as he turned to one of the book-shelves, “I will 
show you the copy of Ovid that was owned by the poet Petrarch.” 
He was again the mellow scholar, the kindly, jovial host, and it was 
evident that the mysterious manuscript was not to be referred to 
again. But his odd perturbation, the dark and awful hints he had let 
fall, the vague terrific terms of his proscription, had all served to 
awaken my wildest curiosity, and, though I felt the obsession to be 
unreasonable, I was quite unable to think of anything else for the 
rest of the evening. All manner of speculations, fantastic, absurd, 
outrageous, ludicrous, terrible, defiled through my brain as I duly 
admired the incunabula which Hilaire took down so tenderly from 
the shelves for my delectation. 

At last, toward midnight, he led me to my room—a room espe- 
cially reserved for visitors, and with more of comfort, of actual lux- 
ury in its hangings, carpets, and deeply quilted bed than was allow- 
able in the cells of the monks or of the abbot himself. Even when 
Hilaire had withdrawn, and I had proved for my satisfaction the 
softness of the bed allotted me, my brain still whirled with questions 
concerning the forbidden manuscript. Though the storm had now 
ceased, it was long before I fell asleep; but slumber, when it finally 
came, was dreamless and profound. 


When I awoke, a river of sunshine clear as molten gold was pouring 
through my window. The storm had wholly vanished, and no light- 
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est tatter of cloud was visible anywhere in the pale-blue October 
heavens. I ran to the window and peered out on a world of autum- 
nal forest and fields all a-sparkle with the diamonds of rain, All was 
beautiful, all was idyllic to a degree that could be fully appreciated 
only by one who had lived for a long time, as I had, within the walls 
of a city, with towered buildings in lieu of trees and cobbled pave- 
ments where grass should be. But, charming as it was, the fore- 
ground held my gaze only for a few moments; then, beyond the 
tops of the trees, I saw a hill, not more than a mile distant, on 
whose summit there stood the ruins of some old chateau, the crum- 
bling, broken-down condition of whose walls and towers was 
plainly visible. It drew my gaze irresistibly, with an overpowering 
sense of romantic attraction, which somehow seemed so natural, so 
inevitable, that I did not pause to analyze or wonder; and once hav- 
ing seen it, I could not take my eyes away, but lingered at the win- 
dow for how long I knew not, scrutinizing as closely as I could the 
details of each time-shaken turret and bastion. Some undefinable 
fascination was inherent in the very form, the extent, the disposition 
of the pile—some fascination not dissimilar to that exerted by a 
strain of music, by a magical combination of words in poetry, by 
the features of a beloved face. Gazing, I lost myself in reveries that I 
could not recall afterwards, but which left behind them the same 
tantalizing sense of innominabie delight which forgotten nocturnal 
dreams may sometimes leave. 

I was recalled to the actualities of life by a gentle knock at my 
door, and realized that I had forgotten to dress myself. It was the 
abbot, who came to inquire how I had passed the night, and to tell 
me that breakfast was ready whenever I should care to arise. For 
some reason, I felt a little embarrassed, even shamefaced, to have 
been caught daydreaming; and, though this was doubtless un- 
necessary, I apologized for my dilatoriness. Hilaire, | thought, gave 
me a keen, inquiring look, which was quickly withdrawn, as, with 
the suave courtesy of a good host, he assured me that there was 
nothing whatever for which I need apologize. 

When I had breakfasted, I told Hilaire, with many expressions of 
gratitude for his hospitality, that it was time for me to resume my 
journey. But his regret at the announcement of my departure was so 
unfeigned, his invitation to tarry for at least another night was so 
genuinely hearty, so sincerely urgent, that I consented to remain. In 
truth, I required no great amount of solicitation, for, apart from 
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the real liking I had taken to Hilaire, the mystery of the forbidden 
manuscript had entirely enslaved my imagination, and I was loath 
to leave without having learned more concerning it. Also, for a 
youth with scholastic leanings, the freedom of the abbot's library 
was a rare privilege, a precious opportunity not to be passed over. 

“I should like,” I said, “to pursue certain studies while I am here, 
with the aid of your incomparable collection.” 

“My son, you are more than welcome to remain for any length of 
time, and you can have access to my books whenever it suits your 
need or inclination.” So saying, Hilaire detached the key of the 
library from his girdle and gave it to me. “There are duties,” he 
went on, “which will call me away from the monastery for a few 
hours today, and doubtless you will desire to study in my absence.” 

A little later, he excused himself and departed. With inward 
felicitations on the longed-for opportunity that had fallen so readily 
into my hands, I hastened to the library, with no thought save to 
read the proscribed manuscript. Giving scarcely a glance at the 
laden shelves, I sought the table with the secret drawer, and fum- 
bled for the spring. After a little anxious delay, I pressed the proper 
spot and drew forth the drawer. An impulsion that had become a 
veritable obsession, a fever of curiosity that bordered upon actual 
madness, drove me, and if the safety of my soul had really de- 
pended upon it, I could not have denied the desire which forced 
me to take from the drawer the thin volume with plain unlettered 
binding. 

Seating myself in a chair near one of the windows, I began to 
peruse the pages, which were only six in number. The writing was 
peculiar, with letter-forms of a fantasticality 1 had never met 
before, and the French was not only old but well-nigh barbarous in 
its quaint singularity, Notwithstanding the difficulty 1 found in 
deciphering them, a mad, unaccountable thrill ran through me at 
the first words, and I read on with all the sensations of a man who 
had been bewitched or who had drunken a philtre of bewildering 
potency. 

There was no title, no date, and the writing was a narrative 
which began almost as abruptly as it ended. It concerned one 
Gérard, Comte de Venteillon, who, on the eve of his marriage to 
the renowned and beautiful demoiselle, Eleanor des Lys, had met in 
the forest near his chateau a strange, half-human creature with 
hoofs and horns. Now Gérard, as the narrative explained, was a 
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knightly youth of indisputably proven valor, as well as a true Chris- 
tian; so, in the name of our Savior, Jesus Christ, he bade the 
creature stand and give an account of itself. 

Laughing wildly in the twilight, the bizarre being capered before 
him, and cried: 

“I am a satyr, and your Christ is less to me than the weeds that 
grow on your kitchen-middens.” 

Appalled by such blasphemy, Gérard would have drawn his 
sword to slay the creature, but again it cried, saying: 

“Stay, Gérard de Venteillon, and I will tell you a secret, knowing 
which, you will forget the worship of Christ, and forget your beau- 
tiful bride of tomorrow, and turn your back on the world and on 
the very sun itself with no reluctance and no regret.” 

Now, albeit half-unwillingly, Gérard lent the satyr an ear and it 
came closer and whispered to him. And that which it whispered is 
not known; but before it vanished amid the blackening shadows of 
the forest, the satyr spoke aloud once more, and said: 

“The power of Christ has prevailed like a black frost on all the 
woods, the fields, the rivers, the mountains, where abode in their 
felicity the glad, immortal goddesses and nymphs of yore. But still, 
in the cryptic caverns of earth, in places far underground, like the 
hell your priests have fabled, there dwells the pagan loveliness, 
there cry the pagan ecstasies.” And with the last words, the creature 
laughed again its wild unhuman laugh, and disappeared among the 
darkening boles of the twilight trees. 

From that moment, a change was upon Gérard de Venteillon. He 
returned to his château with downcast mien, speaking no cheery or 
kindly word to his retainers, as was his wont, but sitting or pacing 
always in silence, and scarcely heeding the food that was set before 
him. Nor did he go that evening to visit his betrothed, as he had 
promised; but, toward midnight, when a waning moon had arisen 
red as from a bath of blood, he went forth clandestinely by the 
postern door of the chateau, and following an old, half-obliterated 
trail through the woods, found his way to the ruins of the Chateau 
des Faussesflammes, which stands on a hill opposite the Benedic- 
tine abbey of Périgon. 

Now these ruins (said the manuscript) are very old, and have 
long been avoided by the people of the district; for a legendry of im- 
memorial evil clings about them, and it is said that they are the 
dwelling-place of foul spirits, the rendezvous of sorcerers and suc- 
cubi. But Gérard, as if oblivious or fearless of their ill renown, 
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plunged like one who is devil-driven into the shadow of the crum- 
bling walls, and went, with the careful groping of a man who 
follows some given direction, to the northern end of the courtyard. 
There, directly between and below the two centermost windows, 
which, it may be, looked forth from the chamber of forgotten 
chatelaines, he pressed with his right foot on a flagstone differing 
from those about it in being of a triangular form. And the flagstone 
moved and tilted beneath his foot, revealing a flight of granite steps 
that went down into the earth. Then, lighting a taper he had 
brought with him, Gérard descended the steps, and the flagstone 
swung into place behind him, 

On the morrow, his betrothed, Eleanor des Lys, and all her 
bridal train, waited vainly for him at the cathedral of Vyones, the 
principal town of Averoigne, where the wedding had been set. And 
from that time his face was beheld by no man, and no vaguest 
rumor of Gérard de Venteillon or of the fate that befell him has ever 
passed among the living. . 


Such was the substance of the forbidden manuscript, and thus it 
ended. As I have said before, there was no date, nor was there any- 
thing to indicate by whom it had been written or how the knowl- 
edge of the happenings related had come into the writer's posses- 
sion. But, oddly enough, it did not occur to me to doubt their 
veridity for a moment; and the curiosity I had felt concerning the 
contents of the manuscript was now replaced by a burning desire, a 
thousandfold more powerful, more obsessive, to know the ending 
of the story and to learn what Gérard de Venteillon had found 
when he descended the hidden steps. 

In reading the tale, it had of course occurred to me that the ruins 
of the Chateau des Faussesflammes, described therein, were the 
very same ruins I had seen that morning from my chamber window; 
and pondering this, I became more and more possessed by an in- 
sane fever, by a frenetic, unholy excitement, Returning the manu- 
script to the secret drawer, I left the library and wandered for a 
while in an aimless fashion about the corridors of the monastery. 
Chancing to meet there the same monk who had taken my horse in 
charge the previous evening, I ventured to question him, as dis- 
creetly and casually as I could, regarding the ruins which were vis- 
ible from the abbey windows. 

He crossed himself, and a frightened look came over his broad, 
placid face at my query. 
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“The ruins are those of the Chateau des Faussesflammes,” he 
replied. “For untold years, men say, they have been the haunt of 
unholy spirits, of witches and demons; and festivals not to be de- 
scribed or even named are held within their walls. No weapon 
known to man, no exorcism or holy water, has ever prevailed 
against these demons; many brave cavaliers and monks have dis- 
appeared amid the shadows of Faussesflammes, never to returns 
and once, it is told, an abbot of Périgon went thither to make war 
on the powers of evil; but what befell him at the hands of the suc- 
cubi is not known or conjectured. Some say that the demons are 
abominable hags whose bodies terminate in serpentine coils; 
others, that they are women of more than mortal beauty, whose 
kisses are a diabolic delight that consumes the flesh of men with the 
fierceness of hell-fire. . . . As for me, I know not whether such tales 
are true; but I should not care to venture within the walls of 
Faussesflammes.” 

Before he had finished speaking, a resolve had sprung to life full- 
born in my mind: I felt that I must go to the Chateau des Fausses- 
flammes and learn for myself, if possible, all that could be learned. 
The impulse was immediate, overwhelming, ineluctable; and even 
if I had so desired, I could no more have fought against it than if I 
had been the victim of some sorcerer’s invultuation. The proscrip- 
tion of the abbot Hilaire, the strange unfinished tale in the old 
manuscript, the evil legendry at which the monk had now hinted— 
all these, it would seem, should have served to frighten and deter 
me from such a resolve; but, on the contrary, by some bizarre 
inversion of thought, they seemed to conceal some delectable 
mystery, to denote a hidden world of ineffable things, of vague un- 
dreamable pleasures that set my brain on fire and made my pulses 
throb deliriously. I did not know, I could not conceive, of what 
these pleasures would consist; but in some mystical manner I was as 
sure of their ultimate reality as the abbot Hilaire was sure of 
heaven. 

I determined to go that very afternoon, in the absence of Hilaire, 
who, I felt instinctively, might be suspicious of any such intention 
on my part and would surely be inimical toward its fulfilment. 

My preparations were very simple: I put in my pockets a small 
taper from my room and the heel of a loaf of bread from the refec- 
tory; and making sure that a little dagger which I always carried 
was in its sheath, I left the monastery forthwith. Meeting two of the 
brothers in the courtyard, I told them I was going for a short walk 
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in the neighboring woods. They gave me a jovial “pax vobiscum” 
and went upon their way in the spirit of the words. 

Heading as directly as I could for Faussesflammes, whose turrets 
were often lost behind the high and interlacing boughs, | entered 
the forest. There were no paths, and often I was compelled to brief 
detours and divagations by the thickness of the underbrush. In my 
feverous hurry to reach the ruins, it seemed hours before I came to 
the top of the hill which Faussesflammes surmounted, but probably 
it was little more than thirty minutes. Climbing the last declivity of 
the boulder-strewn slope, I came suddenly within view of the 
chateau, standing close at hand in the center of the level table which 
formed the summit. Trees had taken root in its broken-down walls, 
and the ruinous gateway that gave on the courtyard was half- 
choked by bushes, brambles, and nettle-plants. Forcing my way 
through, not without difficulty, and with clothing that had suffered 
from the bramble-thorns, I went, like Gérard de Venteillon in the 
old manuscript, to the northern end of the court. Enormous evil- 
looking weeds were rooted between the flagstones, rearing their 
thick and fleshy leaves that had turned to dull sinister maroons and 
purples with the onset of autumn. But I soon found the triangular 
flagstone indicated in the tale, and without the slightest delay or 
hesitation I pressed upon it with my right foot. 

‘A mad shiver, a thrill of adventurous triumph that was mingled 
with something of trepidation, leaped through me when the great 
flagstone tilted easily beneath my foot, disclosing dark steps of 
granite, even as in the story. Now, for a moment, the vaguely 
hinted horrors of the monkish legends became imminently real in 
my imagination, and I paused before the black opening that was to 
engulf me, wondering if some Satanic spell had not drawn me 
thither to perils of unknown terror and inconceivable gravity. 

Only for a few instants, however, did I hesitate. Then the sense 
of peril faded, the monkish horrors became a fantastic dream, and 
the charm of things unformulable, but ever closer at hand, always 
more readily attainable, tightened about me like the embrace of 
amorous arms. I lit my taper, I descended the stair; and even as 
behind Gérard de Venteillon, the triangular block of stone silently 
resumed its place in the paving of the court above me. Doubtless it 
was moved by some mechanism operable by a man’s weight on one 
of the steps; but I did not pause to consider its modus operandi, or 
to wonder if there were any way by which it could be worked from 
beneath to permit my return. 
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There were perhaps a dozen steps, terminating in a low, narrow, 
musty vault that was void of anything more substantial than an- 
cient, dust-encumbered cobwebs. At the end, a small doorway ad- 
mitted me to a second vault that differed from the first only in being 
larger and dustier. I passed through several such vaults, and then 
found myself in a long passage or tunnel, half-blocked in places by 
boulders or heaps of rubble that had fallen from the crumbling 
sides. It was very damp, and full of the noisome odor of stagnant 
waters and subterranean mould. My feet splashed more than once 
in little pools, and drops fell upon me from above, fetid and foul as 
if they had oozed from a charnel. Beyond the wavering circle of 
light that my taper maintained, it seemed to me that the coils of dim 
and shadowy serpents slithered away in the darkness at my ap- 
proach; but I could not be sure whether they really were serpents, 
or only the troubled and retreating shadows, seen by an eye that 
was still unaccustomed to the gloom of the vaults. 

Rounding a sudden turn in the passage, I saw the last thing I had 
dreamt of seeing—the gleam of sunlight at what was apparently the 
tunnel’s end. I scarcely knew what I had expected to find, but such 
an eventuation was somehow altogether unanticipated. 1 hurried 
on, in some confusion of thought, and stumbled through the open- 
ing, to find myself blinking in the full rays of the sun. 

Even before I had sufficiently recovered my wits and my eyesight 
to take note of the landscape before me, I was struck by a strange 
circumstance: though it had been early afternoon when 1 entered 
the vaults, and though my passage through them could have been a 
matter of no more than a few minutes, the sun was now nearing the 
horizon. There was also a difference in its light, which was both 
brighter and mellower than the sun I had seen above Averoigne; 
and the sky itself was intensely blue, with no hint of autumnal 
pallor. 

Now, with ever-increasing stupefaction, I stared about me, and 
could find nothing familiar or even credible in the scene upon 
which I had emerged. Contrary to all reasonable expectation, there 
was no semblance of the hill upon which Faussesflammes stood, or 
of the adjoining country; but around me was a placid land of roll- 
ing meadows, through which a golden-gleaming river meandered 
toward a sea of deepest azure that was visible beyond the tops of 
laurel-trees, . . . But there are no laurel-trees in Averoigne, and the 
sea is hundreds of miles away: judge, then, my complete confusion 
and dumfoundment. 
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It was a scene of such loveliness as I have never before beheld. 
The meadow-grass at my feet was softer and more lustrous than 
emerald velvet, and was full of violets and many-colored asphodels. 
The dark green of ilex-trees was mirrored in the golden river, and 
far away I saw the pale gleam of a marble acropolis on a low sum- 
mit above the plain. All things bore the aspect of a mild and clem- 
ent spring that was verging upon an opulent summer. | felt as if I 
had stepped into a land of classic myth, of Grecian legend; and mo- 
ment by moment, all surprise, all wonder as to how I could have 
come there, was drowned in a sense of ever-growing ecstasy before 
the utter, ineffable beauty of the landscape. 

Nearby, in a laurel-grove, a white roof shone in the late rays of 
the sun. I was drawn toward it by the same allurement, only far 
more potent and urgent, which I had felt on seeing the forbidden 
manuscript and the ruins of Faussesflammes. Here, I knew with an 
esoteric certainty, was the culmination of my quest, the reward of 
all my mad and perhaps impious curiosity. 

As I entered the grove, I heard laughter among the trees, blending 
harmoniously with the low murmur of their leaves in a soft, balmy 
wind. I thought I saw vague forms that melted among the boles at 
my approach; and once a shaggy, goat-like creature with human 
head and body ran across my path, as if in pursuit of a flying 
nymph. 

In the heart of the grove, I found a marble palace with a portico 
of Doric columns. As I neared it, I was greeted by two women in 
the costume of ancient slaves; and though my Greek is of the 
meagerest, I found no difficulty whatever in comprehending their 
speech, which was of Attic purity. 

“Our mistress, Nycea, awaits you,” they told me. I could no 
longer marvel at anything, but accepted my situation without ques- 
tion or surmise, like one who resigns himself to the progress of 
some delightful dream. Probably, I thought, it was a dream, and I 
was still lying in my bed at the monastery; but never before had I 
been favored by nocturnal visions of such clarity and surpassing 
loveliness. 

The interior of the palace was full of a luxury that verged upon 
the barbaric, and which evidently belonged to the period of Greek 
decadence, with its intermingling of Oriental influences. I was led 
through a hallway gleaming with onyx and polished porphyry, into 
an opulently furnished room, where, on a couch of gorgeous fab- 
rics, there reclined a woman of goddess-like beauty. 
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At sight of her, I trembled from head to foot with the violence of 
a strange emotion. I had heard of the sudden mad loves by which 
men are seized on beholding for the first time a certain face and 
form; but never before had I experienced a passion of such inten- 
sity, such all-consuming ardor, as the one I conceived immediately 
for this woman, Indeed, it seemed as if I had loved her for a long 
time, without knowing that it was she whom I loved, and without 
being able to identify the nature of my emotion or to orient the feel- 
ing in any manner. 

She was not tall, but was formed with exquisite voluptuous pu- 
rity of line and contour. Her eyes were of a dark sapphire blue, 
with molten depths into which the soul was fain to plunge as into 
the soft abysses of a summer ocean. The curve of her lips was enig- 
matic, a little mournful, and gravely tender as the lips of an antique 
Venus. Her hair, brownish rather than blonde, fell over her neck 
and ears and forehead in delicious ripples confined by a plain fillet 
of silver. In her expression, there was a mixture of pride and volup- 
tuousness, of regal imperiousness and feminine yielding. Her move- 
ments were all as effortless and graceful as those of a serpent. 

“I knew you would come,” she murmured in the same soft- 
vowelled Greek I had heard from the lips of her servants. “I have 
waited for you long; but when you sought refuge from the storm in 
the abbey of Périgon, and saw the manuscript in the secret drawer, 
I knew that the hour of your arrival was at hand. Ah! you did not 
dream that the spell which drew you so irresistibly, with such un- 
accountable potency, was the spell of my beauty, the magical 
allurement of my love!” 

“Who are you?” I queried. I spoke readily in Greek, which would 
have surprised me greatly an hour before. But now, I was prepared 
to accept anything whatever, no matter how fantastic or prepos- 
terous, as part of the miraculous fortune, the unbelievable adven- 
ture which had befallen me. 

“I am Nycea,” she replied to my question. “I love you, and the 
hospitality of my palace and of my arms is at your disposal. Need 
you know anything more?” 

The slaves had disappeared. I flung myself beside the couch and 
kissed the hand she offered me, pouring out protestations that were 
no doubt incoherent, but were nevertheless full of an ardor that 
made her smile tenderly. 

Her hand was cool to my lips, but the touch of it fired my pas- 
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sion. I ventured to seat myself beside her on the couch, and she did 
not deny my familiarity. While a soft purple twilight began to fill 
the corners of the chamber, we conversed happily, saying over and 
over again all the sweet absurd litanies, all the felicitous nothings 
that come instinctively to the lips of lovers. She was incredibly soft 
in my arms, and it seemed almost as if the completeness of her 
yielding was unhindered by the presence of bones in her lovely 
body. 

The servants entered noiselessly, lighting rich lamps of intricately 
carven gold, and setting before us a meal of spicy meats, of un- 
known savorous fruits and potent wines. But I could eat little, and 
while I drank, I thirsted for the sweeter wine of Nycea’s mouth. 

Ido not know when we fell asleep; but the evening had flown like 
an enchanted moment. Heavy with felicity, I drifted off on a silken 
tide of drowsiness, and the golden lamps and the face of Nycea 
blurred in a blissful mist and were seen no more. 


Suddenly, from the depths of a slumber beyond all dreams, I found 
myself compelled into full wakefulness, For an instant, I did not 
even realize where I was, still less what had aroused me. Then I 
heard a footfall in the open doorway of the room, and peering 
across the sleeping head of Nycea, saw in the lamplight the abbot 
Hilaire, who had paused on the threshold. A look of absolute hor- 
ror was imprinted upon his face, and as he caught sight of me, he 
began to gibber in Latin, in tones where something of fear was 
blended with fanatical abhorrence and hatred. I saw that he carried 
in his hands a large bottle and an aspergillum. I felt sure that the 
bottle was full of holy water, and of course divined the use for 
which it was intended. 

Looking at Nycea, I saw that she too was awake, and knew that 
she was aware of the abbor’s presence. She gave me a strange smile, 
in which I read an affectionate pity, mingled with the reassurance 
that a woman offers a frightened child. 

“Do not fear for me,” she whispered. 

“Foul vampire! accursed lamia! she-serpent of hell!” thundered 
the abbot suddenly, as he crossed the threshold of the room, raising 
the aspergillum aloft. At the same moment, Nycea glided from the 
couch, with an unbelievable swiftness of motion, and vanished 
through an outer door that gave upon the forest of laurels. Her voice 
hovered in my ear, seeming to come from an immense distance: 
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“Farewell for a while, Christophe. But have no fear. You shall 
find me again if you are brave and patient.” 

As the words ended, the holy water from the aspergillum fell on 
the floor of the chamber and on the couch where Nycea had lain 
beside me. There was a crash as of many thunders, and the golden 
lamps went out in a darkness that seemed full of falling dust, of 
raining fragments. I lost all consciousness, and when I recovered, I 
found myself lying on a heap of rubble in one of the vaults I had 
traversed earlier in the day. With a taper in his hand, and an ex- 
pression of great solicitude, of infinite pity upon his face, Hilaire 
was stooping over me. Beside him lay the bottle and the dripping 
aspergillum. 

“I thank God, my son, that I found you in good time,” he said. 
“When I returned to the abbey this evening and learned that you 
were gone, I surmised all that had happened. I knew you had read 
the accursed manuscript in my absence, and had fallen under its 
baleful spell, as have so many others, even to a certain reverend ab- 
bot, one of my predecessors. All of them, alas! beginning hundreds 
of years ago with Gérard de Venteillon, have fallen victims to the 
lamia who dwells in these vaults.” 

“The lamia?” I questioned, hardly comprehending his words. 

“Yes, my son, the beautiful Nycea who lay in your arms this 
night is a lamia, an ancient vampire, who maintains in these 
noisome vaults her palace of beatific illusions. How she came to 
take up her abode at Faussesflammes is not known, for her coming 
antedates the memory of men. She is old as paganism; the Greeks 
knew her; she was exorcised by Apollonius of Tyana; and if you 
could behold her as she really is, you would see, in lieu of her 
voluptuous body, the folds of a foul and monstrous serpent. All 
those whom she loves and admits to her hospitality, she devours in 
the end, after she has drained them of life and vigor with the 
diabolic delight of her kisses. The laurel-wooded plain you saw, the 
ilex-bordered river, the marble palace and all the luxury therein, 
were no more than a Satanic delusion, a lovely bubble that arose 
from the dust and mould of immemorial death, of ancient corrup- 
tion. They crumbled at the kiss of the holy water I brought with me 
when | followed you. But Nycea, alas! has escaped, and I fear she 
will still survive, to build again her palace of demoniacal enchant- 
ments, to commit again and again the unspeakable abomination of 
her sins.” 
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Still in a sort of stupor at the ruin of my new-found happiness, at 
the singular revelations made by the abbot, I followed him obedi- 
ently as he led the way through the vaults of Faussesflammes. He 
mounted the stairway by which I had descended, and as he neared 
the top and was forced to stoop a little, the great flagstone swung 
upward, letting in a stream of chill moonlight. We emerged, and I 
permitted him to take me back to the monastery. 

As my brain began to clear, and the confusion into which I had 
been thrown resolved itself, a feeling of resentment grew apace—a 
keen anger at the interference of Hilaire. Unheedful whether or not 
he had rescued me from dire physical and spiritual perils, I 
lamented the beautiful dream of which he had deprived me. The 
kisses of Nycea burned softly in my memory, and I knew that 
whatever she was, woman or demon or serpent, there was no one 
in all the world who could ever arouse in me the same love and the 
same delight. I took care, however, to conceal my feelings from 
Hilaire, realizing that a betrayal of such emotions would merely 
lead him to look upon me as a soul that was lost beyond redemp- 
tion. 

On the morrow, pleading the urgency of my return home, I 
departed from Périgon. Now, in the library of my father’s house 
near Moulins, I write this account of my adventures. The memory 
of Nycea is magically clear, ineffably dear as if she were still beside 
me, and still I see the rich draperies of a midnight chamber illu- 
mined by lamps of curiously carven gold, and still I hear the words 
of her farewell: 

“Have no fear. You shall find me again if you are brave and 
patient.” 

Soon I shall return, to visit again the ruins of the Chateau des 
Faussesflammes, and redescend into the vaults below the triangular 
flagstone. But, in spite of the nearness of Périgon to Fausses- 
flammes, in spite of my esteem for the abbot, my gratitude for his 
hospitality, and my admiration for his incomparable library, I shall 
not care to revisit my friend Hilaire. 


Rendezvous 
in Averoigne 


érard de l'Automne was meditating the rimes of a new 

ballade in honor of Fleurette, as he followed the leaf- 

arrased pathway toward Vyones through the woodland of 

Averoigne. Since he was on his way to meet Fleurette, 
who had promised to keep a rendezvous among the oaks and 
beeches like any peasant girl, Gérard himself made better progress 
than the ballade. His love was at that stage which, even for a pro- 
fessional troubadour, is more productive of distraction than in- 
spiration; and he was recurrently absorbed in a meditation upon 
other than merely verbal felicities. 

The grass and trees had assumed the fresh enamel of a mediaeval 
May; the turf was figured with little blossoms of azure and white 
and yellow, like an ornate broidery; and there was a pebbly stream 
that murmured beside the way, as if the voices of undines were 
parleying deliciously beneath its waters. The sun-lulled air was 
laden with a wafture of youth and romance; and the longing that 
welled from the heart of Gérard seemed to mingle mystically with 
the balsams of the wood. 

Gérard was a trouvère whose scant years and many wanderings 
had brought him a certain renown. After the fashion of his kind he 
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had roamed from court to court, from chateau to chateau; and he 
was now the guest of the Comte de la Frénaie, whose high castle 
held dominion over half the surrounding forest. Visiting one day 
that quaint cathedral town, Vyones, which lies so near to the an- 
cient wood of Averoigne, Gérard had seen Fleurette, the daughter 
of a well-to-do mercer named Guillaume Cochin; and had become 
more sincerely enamored of her blonde piquancy than was to be ex- 
pected from one who had been so frequently susceptible in such 
matters. He had managed to make his feelings known to her; and, 
after a month of billets-doux, ballades, and stolen interviews con- 
trived by the help of a complaisant waiting-woman, she had made 
this woodland tryst with him in the absence of her father from 
Vyones. Accompanied by her maid and a man-servant, she was to 
leave the town early that afternoon and meet Gérard under a cer- 
tain beech-tree of enormous age and size. The servants would then 
withdraw discreetly; and the lovers, to all intents and purposes, 
would be alone. It was not likely that they would be seen or inter- 
rupted; for the gnarled and immemorial wood possessed an ill- 
repute among the peasantry. Somewhere in this wood there was the 
ruinous and haunted Chateau des Faussesflammes; and, also, there 
was a double tomb, within which the Sieur Hugh du Malinbois and 
his chatelaine, who were notorious for sorcery in their time, had 
lain unconsecrated for more than two hundred years. Of these, and 
their phantoms, there were grisly tales; and there were stories of 
loup-garous and goblins, of fays and devils and vampires that in- 
fested Averoigne. But to these tales Gérard had given little heed, 
considering it improbable that such creatures would fare abroad in 
open daylight. The madcap Fleurette had professed herself unafraid 
also; but it had been necessary to promise the servants a substantial 
pourboire, since they shared fully the local superstitions. 

Gérard had wholly forgotten the legendry of Averoigne, as he 
hastened along the sun-flecked path. He was nearing the appointed 
beech-tree, which a turn of the path would soon reveal; and his 
pulses quickened and became tremulous, as he wondered if Fleu- 
rette had already reached the trysting-place. He abandoned all 
effort to continue his ballade, which, in the three miles he had 
walked from La Frénaie, had not progressed beyond the middle of a 
tentative first stan 

His thoughts were such as would befit an ardent and impatient 
lover. They were now interrupted by a shrill scream that rose to an 
unendurable pitch of fear and horror, issuing from the green still- 
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ness of the pines beside the way. Startled, he peered at the thick 
branches; and as the scream fell back to silence, he heard the sound 
of dull and hurrying footfalls, and a scuffling as of several bodies. 
Again the scream arose. It was plainly the voice of a woman in 
some distressful peril. Loosening his dagger in its sheath, and 
clutching more firmly a long hornbeam staff which he had brought 
with him as a protection against the vipers which were said to lurk 
in Averoigne, he plunged without hesitation or premeditation 
among the low-hanging boughs from which the voice had seemed 
to emerge. 

In a small open space beyond the trees, he saw a woman who was 
struggling with three ruffians of exceptionally brutal and evil 
aspect. Even in the haste and vehemence of the moment, Gérard 
realized that he had never before seen such men or such a woman. 
The woman was clad ina gown of emerald green that matched her 
eyes; in her face was the pallor of dead things, together with a faery 
beauty; and her lips were dyed as with the scarlet of newly flowing 
blood. The men were dark as Moors, and their eyes were red slits 
of flame beneath oblique brows with animal-like bristles. There 
was something very peculiar in the shape of their feet; but Gerard 
did not realize the exact nature of the peculiarity till long after- 
wards, Then he remembered that all of them were seemingly club- 
footed, though they were able to move with surpassing agility. 
Somehow, he could never recall what sort of clothing they had 
worn, 

The woman turned a beseeching gaze upon Gérard as he sprang 
forth from amid the boughs. The men, however, did not seem to 
heed his coming; though one of them caught in a hairy clutch the 
hands which the woman sought to reach toward her rescuer. 

Lifting his staff, Gérard rushed upon the ruffians, He struck a 
tremendous blow at the head of the nearest one—a blow that 
should have levelled the fellow to earth. But the staff came down on 
unresisting air, and Gérard staggered and almost fell headlong in 
trying to recover his equilibrium. Dazed and uncomprehending, he 
saw that the knot of struggling figures had vanished utterly. At 
least, the three men had vanished; but from the middle branches of 
a tall pine beyond the open space, the death-white features of the 
woman smiled upon him for a moment with faint, inscrutable guile 
ere they melted among the needles. 

Gérard understood now; and he shivered as he crossed himself. 
He had been deluded by phantoms or demons, doubtless for no 
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good purpose; he had been the gull of a questionable enchantment. 
Plainly there was something after all in the legends he had heard, in 
the ill-renown of the forest of Averoigne. 

He retraced his way toward the path he had been following. But 
when he thought to reach again the spot from which he had heard 
that shrill unearthly scream, he saw that there was no longer a 
path; nor, indeed, any feature of the forest which he could remem- 
ber or recognize. The foliage about him no longer displayed a 
brilliant verdure; it was sad and funereal, and the trees themselves 
were either cypress-like, or were already sere with autumn or 
decay, In lieu of the purling brook there lay before him a tarn of 
waters that were dark and dull as clotting blood, and which gave 
back no reflection of the brown autumnal sedges that trailed 
therein like the hair of suicides, and the skeletons of rotting osiers 
that writhed above them. 

Now, beyond all question, Gérard knew that he was the victim 
of an evil enchantment. In answering that beguileful cry for succor, 
he had exposed himself to the spell, had been lured within the circle 
of its power. He could not know what forces of wizardry or de- 
monry had willed to draw him thus; but he knew that his situation 
was fraught with supernatural menace. He gripped the hornbeam 
staff more tightly in his hand, and prayed to all the saints he could 
remember, as he peered about for some tangible bodily presence 
of ill. 

The scene was utterly desolate and lifeless, like a place where 
cadavers might keep their tryst with demons, Nothing stirred, not 
even a dead leaf; and there was no whisper of dry grass or foliage, 
no song of birds nor murmuring of bees, no sigh nor chuckle of 
water. The corpse-grey heavens above seemed never to have held a 
sun; and the chill, unchanging light was without source or destina- 
tion, without beams or shadows. 

Gérard surveyed his environment with a cautious eye; and the 
more he looked the less he liked it: for some new and disagreeable 
detail was manifest at every glance. There were moving lights in the 
wood that vanished if he eyed them intently; there were drowned 
faces in the tarn that came and went like livid bubbles before he 
could discern their features. And, peering across the lake, he 
wondered why he had not seen the many-turreted castle of hoary 
stone whose nearer walls were based in the dead waters. It was so 
grey and still and vasty, that it seemed to have stood for incom- 
putable ages between the stagnant tarn and the equally stagnant 
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heavens, It was ancienter than the world, it was older than the 
light: it was coeval with fear and darkness; and a horror dwelt 
upon it and crept unseen but palpable along its bastions. 

There was no sign of life about the castle; and no banners flew 
above its turrets or its donjon. But Gérard knew, as surely as if a 
voice had spoken aloud to warn him, that here was the fountain- 
head of the sorcery by which he had been beguiled. A growing 
panic whispered in his brain, he seemed to hear the rustle of malig- 
nant plumes, the mutter of demonian threats and plottings. He 
turned, and fled among the funereal trees. 

Amid his dismay and wilderment, even as he fled, he thought of 
Fleurette and wondered if she were awaiting him at their place of 
rendezvous, or if she and her companions had also been enticed and 
led astray in a realm of damnable unrealities. He renewed his 
prayers, and implored the saints for her safety as well as his own. 

The forest through which he ran was a maze of bafflement and 
eeriness. There were no landmarks, there were no tracks of animals 
or men; and the swart cypresses and sere autumnal trees grew 
thicker and thicker as if some malevolent will were marshalling 
them against his progress. The boughs were like implacable arms 
that strove to retard him; he could have sworn that he felt them 
twine about him with the strength and suppleness of living things. 
He fought them, insanely, desperately, and seemed to hear a crack- 
ling of infernal laughter in their twigs as he fought. At last, with a 
sob of relief, he broke through into a sort of trail, Along this trail, in 
the mad hope of eventual escape, he ran like one whom a fiend pur- 
sues; and after a short interval he came again to the shores of the 
tarn, above whose motionless waters the high and hoary turrets of 
that time-forgotten castle were still dominant. Again he turned and 
fled; and once more, after similar wanderings and like struggles, he 
came back to the inevitable tarn. 

With a leaden sinking of his heart, as into some ultimate slough 
of despair and terror, he resigned himself and made no further ef- 
fort to escape. His very will was benumbed, was crushed down as 
by the incumbence of a superior volition that would no longer per- 
mit his puny recalcitrance. He was unable to resist when a strong 
and hateful compulsion drew his footsteps along the margent of the 
tarn toward the looming castle. 

When he came nearer, he saw that the edifice was surrounded by 
a moat whose waters were stagnant as those of the lake, and were 
mantled with the iridescent scum of corruption. The drawbridge 
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was down and the gates were open, as if to receive an expected 
guest. But still there was no sign of human occupancy; and the 
walls of the great grey building were silent as those of a sepulcher. 
And more tomb-like even than the rest was the square and over- 
towering bulk of the mighty donjon. 

Impelled by the same power that had drawn him along the lake- 
shore, Gérard crossed the drawbridge and passed beneath the 
frowning barbican into a vacant courtyard, Barred windows 
looked blankly down; and at the opposite end of the court a door 
stood mysteriously open, revealing a dark hall. As he approached 
the doorway, he saw that a man was standing on the threshold; 
though a moment previous he could have sworn that it was un- 
tenanted by any visible form. 

Gérard had retained his hornbeam staff; and though his reason 
told him that such a weapon was futile against any supernatural 
foe, some obscure instinct prompted him to clasp it valiantly as he 
neared the waiting figure on the sill. 

The man was inordinately tall and cadaverous, and was dressed 
in black garments of a superannuate mode. His lips were strangely 
red, amid his bluish beard and the mortuary whiteness of his face. 
They were like the lips of the woman who, with her assailants, had 
disappeared in a manner so dubious when Gérard had approached 
them. His eyes were pale and luminous as marsh-lights; and Gérard 
shuddered at his gaze and at the cold, ironic smile of his scarlet lips, 
that seemed to reserve a world of secrets all too dreadful and 
hideous to be disclosed. 

“I am the Sieur du Malinbois,” the man announced. His tones 
were both unctuous and hollow, and served to increase the re- 
pugnance felt by the young troubadour. And when his lips parted, 
Gérard had a glimpse of teeth that were unnaturally small and were 
pointed like the fangs of some fierce animal. 

“Fortune has willed that you should become my guest,” the man 
went on. “The hospitality which I can proffer you is rough and in- 
adequate, and it may be that you will find my abode a trifle dismal. 
But at least I can assure you of a welcome no less ready than 
sincere.” 

“I thank you for your kind offer,” said Gérard. “But I have an ap- 
pointment with a friend; and I seem in some unaccountable manner 
to have lost my way. I should be profoundly grateful if you would 
direct me toward Vyones. There should be a path not far from 
here; and I have been so stupid as to stray from it.” 
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The words rang empty and hopeless in his own ears even as he 
uttered them; and the name that his strange host had given—the 
Sieur du Malinbois—was haunting his mind like the funereal ac- 
cents of a knell; though he could not recall at that moment the 
macabre and spectral ideas which the name tended to evoke. 

“Unfortunately, there are no paths from my chateau to Vyones,” 
the stranger replied. “As for your rendezvous, it will be kept in 
another manner, at another place, than the one appointed. | must 
therefore insist that you accept my hospitality. Enter, I pray; but 
leave your hornbeam staff at the door. You will have no need of it 
any longer.” 

Gérard thought that he made a moue of distaste and aversion 
with his over-red lips as he spoke the last sentences; and that his 
eyes lingered on the staff with an obscure apprehensiveness. And 
the strange emphasis of his words and demeanor served to awaken 
other phantasmal and macabre thoughts in Gérard’s brain; though 
he could not formulate them fully till afterwards. And somehow he 
was prompted to retain the weapon, no matter how useless it might 
be against an enemy of spectral or diabolic nature. So he said: 

“T must crave your indulgence if I retain the staff, I have made a 
vow to carry it with me, in my right hand or never beyond arm’s 
reach, till I have slain two vipers.” 

“That is a queer vow,” rejoined his host. “However, bring it with 
you if you like. It is of no matter to me if you choose to encumber 
yourself with a wooden stick.” 

He turned abruptly, motioning Gérard to follow him. The 
troubadour obeyed unwillingly, with one rearward glance at the 
vacant heavens and the empty courtyard. He saw with no great sur- 
prise that a sudden and furtive darkness had closed in upon the 
chateau without moon or star, as if it had been merely waiting for 
him to enter before it descended. It was thick as the folds of a 
serecloth, it was airless and stifling like the gloom of a sepulcher 
that has been sealed for ages; and Gérard was aware of a veritable 
oppression, a corporeal and psychic difficulty in breathing, as he 
crossed the threshold. 

He saw that cressets were now burning in the dim hall to which 
his host had admitted him; though he had not perceived the time 
and agency of their lighting. The illumination they afforded was 
singularly vague and indistinct, and the thronging shadows of the 
hall were unexplainably numerous, and moved with a mysterious 
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disquiet; though the flames themselves were still as tapers that burn 
for the dead in a windless vault. 

At the end of the passage, the Sieur du Malinbois flung open a 
heavy door of dark and somber wood. Beyond, in what was plainly 
the eating-room of the chateau, several people were seated about a 
long table by the light of cressets no less dreary and dismal than 
those in the hall. In the strange, uncertain glow, their faces were 
touched with a gloomy dubiety, with a lurid distortion; and it 
seemed to Gérard that shadows hardly distinguishable from the fig- 
ures were gathered around the board. But nevertheless he recog- 
nized the woman in emerald green who had vanished in so doubtful 
a fashion amid the pines when Gérard answered her call for succor. 
At one side, looking very pale and forlorn and frightened, was 
Fleurette Cochin. At the lower end reserved for retainers and in- 
feriors, there sat the maid and the man-servant who had accom- 
panied Fleurette to her rendezvous with Gérard. 

The Sieur du Malinbois turned to the troubadour with a smile of 
sardonic amusement. 

“I believe you have already met everyone assembled,” he ob- 
served. “But you have not yet been formally presented to my wife, 
Agathe, who is presiding over the board. Agathe, I bring to you 
Gérard de ’Automne, a young troubadour of much note and 
merit.” 

The woman nodded slightly, without speaking, and pointed to a 
chair opposite Fleurette. Gérard seated himself, and the Sieur du 
Malinbois assumed according to feudal custom a place at the head 
of the table beside his wife. 

Now, for the first time, Gérard noticed that there were servitors 
who came and went in the room, setting upon the table various 
wines and viands. The servitors were preternaturally swift and 
noiseless, and somehow it was very difficult to be sure of their 
precise features or their costumes. They seemed to walk in an 
adumbration of sinister insoluble twilight. But the troubadour was 
disturbed by a feeling that they resembled the swart demoniac ruf- 
fians who had disappeared together with the woman in green when 
he approached them. 

The meal that ensued was a weird and funereal affair. A sense of 
insuperable constraint, of smothering horror and hideous oppres- 
sion, was upon Gérard; and though he wanted to ask Fleurette a 
hundred questions, and also demand an explanation of sundry mat- 
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ters from his host and hostess, he was totally unable to frame the 
words or to utter them. He could only look at Fleurette, and read in 
her eyes a duplication of his own helpless bewilderment and night- 
mare thralldom. Nothing was said by the Sieur du Malinbois and 
his lady, who were exchanging glances of a secret and baleful in- 
telligence all through the meal; and Fleurerte’s maid and man- 
servant were obviously paralyzed by terror, like birds beneath the 
hypnotic gaze of deadly serpents. 

The foods were rich and of strange savor; and the wines were 
fabulously old, and seemed to retain in their topaz or violet depths 
the unextinguished fire of buried centuries. But Gérard and 
Fleurette could barely touch them; and they saw that the Sieur du 
Malinbois and his lady did not eat or drink at all. The gloom of the 
chamber deepened; the servitors became more furtive and spectral 
in their movements; the stifling air was laden with unformulable 
menace, was constrained by the spell of a black and lethal necro- 
mancy. Above the aromas of the rare foods, the bouquets of the 
antique wines, there crept forth the choking mustiness of hidden 
vaults and embalmed centurial corruption, together with the 
ghostly spice of a strange perfume that seemed to emanate from the 
person of the chatelaine, And now Gérard was remembering many 
tales from the legendry of Averoigne, which he had heard and 
disregarded; was recalling the story of a Sieur du Malinbois and his 
lady, the last of the name and the most evil, who had been buried 
somewhere in this forest hundreds of years ago; and whose tomb 
was shunned by the peasantry, since they were said to continue 
their sorceries even in death. He wondered what influence had 
bedrugged his memory, that he had not recalled it wholly when he 
had first heard the name. And he was remembering other things 
and other stories, all of which confirmed his instinctive belief re- 
garding the nature of the people into whose hands he had fallen. 
Also, he recalled a folklore superstition concerning the use to which 
a wooden stake can be put; and realized why the Sieur du Malin- 
bois had shown a peculiar interest in the hornbeam staff. Gérard 
had laid the staff beside his chair when he sat down; and he was re- 
assured to find that it had not vanished. Very quietly and unob- 
trusively, he placed his foot upon it. 

The uncanny meal came to an end; and the host and his chate- 
laine arose. 

“L shall now conduct you to your rooms,” said the Sieur du 
Malinbois, including all of his guests in a dark, inscrutable glance. 
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“Each of you can have a separate chamber, if you so desire; or 
Fleurette Cochin and her maid Angélique can remain together; and 
the man-servant Raoul can sleep in the same room with Messire 
Gérard.” 

A preference for the latter procedure was voiced by Fleurette and 
the troubadour, The thought of uncompanioned solitude in that 
castle of timeless midnight and nameless mystery was abhorrent to 
an insupportable degree. 

The four were now led to their respective chambers, on opposite 
sides of a hall whose length was but indeterminately revealed by the 
dismal lights, Fleurette and Gérard bade each other a dismayed and 
reluctant good-night beneath the constraining eye of their host. 
Their rendezvous was hardly the one which they had thought to 
keep; and both were overwhelmed by the supernatural situation 
amid whose dubious horrors and ineluctable sorceries they had 
somehow become involved. And no sooner had Gérard left Fleur- 
ette than he began to curse himself for a poltroon because he had 
not refused to part from her side; and he marvelled at the spell of 
drug-like involition that had bedrowsed all his faculties. It seemed 
that his will was not his own, but had been thrust down and throt- 
tled by an alien power. 

The room assigned to Gérard and Raoul was furnished with a 
couch, and a great bed whose curtains were of antique fashion and 
fabric, It was lighted with tapers that had a funereal suggestion in 
their form, and which burned dully in an air that was stagnant with 
the mustiness of dead years. 

“May you sleep soundly,” said the Sieur du Malinois. The smile 
that accompanied and followed the words was no less unpleasant 
than the oily and sepulchral tone in which they were uttered. The 
troubadour and the servant were conscious of profound relief when 
he went out and closed the leaden-clanging door. And their relief 
was hardly diminished even when they heard the click of a key in 
the lock. 

Gérard was now inspecting the room; and he went to the one 
window, through whose small and deep-set panes he could see only 
the pressing darkness of a night that was veritably solid, as if the 
whole place were buried beneath the earth and were closed in by 
clinging mould, Then, with an access of unsmothered rage at his 
separation from Fleurette, he ran to the door and hurled himself 
against it, he beat upon it with his clenched fists, but in vain. 
Realizing his folly, and desisting at last, he turned to Raoul. 
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“Well, Raoul,” he said, “what do you think of all this?” 

Raoul crossed himself before he answered; and his face had 
assumed the vizard of a mortal fear. 

“I think, Messire,” he finally replied, “that we have all been 
decoyed by a malefic sorcery; and that you, myself, the demoiselle 
Fleurette, and the maid Angélique, are all in deadly peril of both 
soul and body.” 

“That, also, is my thought,” said Gérard, “And I believe it would 
be well that you and I should sleep only by turns; and that he who 
keeps vigil should retain in his hands my hornbeam staff, whose 
end I shall now sharpen with my dagger. I am sure that you know 
the manner in which it should be employed if there are any in- 
truders; for if such should come, there would be no doubt as to 
their character and their intentions. We are in a castle which has no 
legitimate existence, as the guests of people who have been dead, or 
supposedly dead, for more than two hundred years. And such 
people, when they stir abroad, are prone to habits which I need not 
specify.” 

“Yes, Messire,” Raoul shuddered; but he watched the sharpening 
of the staff with considerable interest. Gérard whittled the hard 
wood to a lance-like point, and hid the shavings carefully. He even 
carved the outline of a little cross near the middle of the staff, think- 
ing that this might increase its efficacy or save it from molestation. 
Then, with the staff in his hand, he sat down upon the bed, where 
he could survey the litten room from between the curtains. 

“You can sleep first, Raoul.” He indicated the couch, which was 
near the door. 

The two conversed in a fitful manner for some minutes. After 
hearing Raoul’s tale of how Fleurette, Angélique, and himself had 
been led astray by the sobbing of a woman amid the pines, and had 
been unable to retrace their way, the troubadour changed the 
theme, And henceforth he spoke idly and of matters remote from 
his real preoccupations, to fight down his torturing concern for the 
safety of Fleurette. Suddenly he became aware that Raoul had ceased 
to reply; and saw that the servant had fallen asleep on the couch. 
At the same time an irresistible drowsiness surged upon Gérard 
himself in spite of all his volition, in spite of the eldritch terrors and 
forebodings that still murmured in his brain, He heard through his 
growing hebetude a whisper as of shadowy wings in the castle halls; 
he caught the sibilation of ominous voices, like those of familiars 
that respond to the summoning of wizards; and he seemed to hear, 
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even in the vaults and towers and remote chambers, the tread of 
feet that were hurrying on malign and secret errands. But oblivion 
was around him like the meshes of a sable net; and it closed in 
relentlessly upon his troubled mind, and drowned the alarms of his 
agitated senses. 


When Gérard awoke at length, the tapers had burned to their 
sockets; and a sad and sunless daylight was filtering through the 
window. The staff was still in his hand; and though his senses were 
still dull with the strange slumber that had drugged them, he felt 
that he was unharmed. But peering between the curtains, he saw 
that Raoul was lying mortally pale and lifeless on the couch, with 
the air and look of an exhausted moribund. 

He crossed the room, and stooped above the servant. There was 
a small red wound on Raoul’s neck; and his pulses were slow and 
feeble, like those of one who has lost a great amount of blood. His 
very appearance was withered and vein-drawn. And a phantom 
spice arose from the couch—a lingering wraith of the perfume worn 
by the chatelaine Agathe. 

Gérard succeeded at last in arousing the man; but Raoul was very 
weak and drowsy. He could remember nothing of what had hap- 
pened during the night; and his horror was pitiful to behold when 
he realized the truth. 

“jt will be your turn next, Messire,” he cried. “These vampires 
mean to hold us here amid their unhallowed necromancies till they 
have drained us of our last drop of blood, Their spells are like man- 
dragora or the sleepy sirups of Cathay; and no man can keep awake 
in their despite.” 

Gérard was trying the door; and somewhat to his surprise he 
found it unlocked. The departing vampire had been careless, in the 
lethargy of her repletion. The castle was very still; and it seemed to 
Gérard that the animating spirit of evil was now quiescent; that the 
shadowy wings of horror and malignity, the feet that had sped on 
baleful errands, the summoning sorcerers, the responding famil- 
iars, were all lulled in a temporary slumber. 

He opened the door, he tiptoed along the deserted hall, and 
knocked at the portal of the chamber allotted to Fleurette and her 
maid. Fleurette, fully dressed, answered his knock immediately; 
and he caught her in his arms without a word, searching her wan 
face with a tender anxiety. Over her shoulder he could see the maid 
Angélique, who was sitting listlessly on the bed with a mark on her 
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white neck similar to the wound that had been suffered by Raoul. 
He knew, even before Fleurette began to speak, that the nocturnal 
experiences of the demoiselle and her maid had been identical with 
those of himself and the man-servant. 

While he tried to comfort Fleurette and reassure her, his thoughts 
were now busy with a rather curious problem. No one was abroad 
in the castle; and it was more than probable that the Sieur du 
Malinbois and his lady were both asleep after the nocturnal feast 
which they had undoubtedly enjoyed. Gérard pictured to himself 
the place and the fashion of their slumber; and he grew even more 
reflective as certain possibilities occurred to him. 

“Be of good cheer, sweetheart,” he said to Fleurette. “It is in my 
mind that we may soon escape from this abominable mesh of en- 
chantments. But I must leave you for a little and speak again with 
Raoul, whose help I shall require in a certain matte! 

He went back to his own chamber. The man-servant was sitting 
on the couch and was crossing himself feebly and muttering prayers 
with a faint, hollow voice. 

“Raoul,” said the troubadour a little sternly, “you must gather all 
your strength and come with me. Amid the gloomy walls that sur- 
round us, the somber ancient halls, the high towers and the heavy 
bastions, there is but one thing that veritably exists; and all the rest 
is a fabric of illusion. We must find the reality whereof I speak, and 
deal with it like true and valiant Christians. Come, we will now 
search the castle ere the lord and chatelaine shall awaken from their 
vampire lethargy.” 

He led the way along the devious corridors with a swiftness that 
betokened much forethought. He had reconstructed in his mind the 
hoary pile of battlements and turrets as he had seen them on the 
previous day; and he felt that the great donjon, being the center and 
stronghold of the edifice, might well be the place which he sought. 
With the sharpened staff in his hand, with Raoul lagging blood- 
lessly at his heels, he passed the doors of many secret rooms, the 
many windows that gave on the blindness of an inner court, and 
came at last to the lower story of the donjon-keep. 

It was a large, bare room, entirely built of stone, and illumined 
only by narrow slits high up in the wall, that had been designed for 
the use of archers. The place was very dim; but Gérard could see 
the glimmering outlines of an object not ordinarily to be looked for 
in such a situation, that arose from the middle of the floor. It was a 
tomb of marble; and stepping nearer, he saw that it was strangely 
weather-worn and was blotched by lichens of grey and yellow, such 
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as flourish only within access of the sun. The slab that covered it 
was doubly broad and massive, and would require the full strength 
of two men to lift. 

Raoul was staring stupidly at the tomb. “What now, Messire?” 
he queried. 

“You and I, Raoul, are about to intrude upon the bedchamber of 
our host and hostess.” 

At his direction, Raoul seized one end of the slab; and he himself 
took the other. With a mighty effort that strained their bones and 
sinews to the cracking-point, they sought to remove it; but the slab 
hardly stirred. At length, by grasping the same end in unison, they 
were able to tilt the slab; and it slid away and dropped to the floor 
with a thunderous crash. Within, there were two open coffins, one 
of which contained the Sieur Hugh du Malinbois and the other his 
lady Agathe. Both of them appeared to be slumbering peacefully as 
infants; a look of tranquil evil, of pacified malignity, was imprinted 
upon their features; and their lips were dyed with a fresher scarlet 
than before. 

Without hesitation or delay, Gérard plunged the lance-like end of 
his staff into the bosom of the Sieur du Malinbois. The body crum- 
bled as if it were wrought of ashes kneaded and painted to human 
semblance; and a slight odor as of age-old corruption arose to the 
nostrils of Gérard. Then the troubadour pierced in like manner the 
bosom of the chatelaine. And simultaneously with her dissolution, 
the walls and floor of the donjon seemed to dissolve like a sullen 
vapor, they rolled away on every side with a shock as of unheard 
thunder. With a sense of weird vertigo and confusion Gérard and 
Raoul saw that the whole chateau had vanished like the towers and 
battlements of a bygone storm; that the dead lake and its rotting 
shores no longer offered their malefical illusions to the eye. They 
were standing in a forest glade, in the full unshadowed light of the 
afternoon sun; and all that remained of the dismal castle was the 
lichen-mantled tomb that stood open beside them. Fleurette and 
her maid were a little distance away; and Gérard ran to the mercer’s 
daughter and took her in his arms, She was dazed with wonder- 
ment, like one who emerges from the night-long labyrinth of an evil 
dream, and finds that all is well. 

“I think, sweetheart,” said Gérard, “that our next rendezvous 
will not be interrupted by the Sieur du Malinbois and his 
chatelaine.” 

But Fleurette was still bemused with wonder, and could only re- 
spond to his words with a kiss. 


ATLANTIS 


The Last Incantation 


alygris the magician sat in the topmost room of his 

tower that was builded on a conical hill above the heart 

of Susran, capital of Poseidonis. Wrought of a dark 

stone mined from deep in the earth, perdurable and 
hard as the fabled adamant, this tower loomed above all others, 
and flung its shadow far on the roofs and domes of the city, even as 
the sinister power of Malygris had thrown its darkness on the 
minds of men. 

Now Malygris was old, and all the baleful might of his enchant- 
ments, all the dreadful or curious demons under his control, all the 
fear that he had wrought in the hearts of kings and prelates, were 
no longer enough to assuage the black ennui of his days. In his chair 
that was fashioned from the ivory of mastodons, inset with terrible 
cryptic runes of red tourmalines and azure crystals, he stared 
moodily through the one lozenge-shaped window of fulvous glass. 
His white eyebrows were contracted to a single line on the umber 
parchment of his face, and beneath them his eyes were cold and 
green as the ice of ancient floes; his beard, half-white, half of a 
black with glaucous gleams, fell nearly to his knees and hid many of 
the writhing serpentine characters inscribed in woven silver athwart 
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the bosom of his violet robe. About him were scattered all the ap- 
purtenances of his art; the skulls of men and monsters; vials filled 
with black or amber liquids, whose sacrilegious use was known to 
none but himself; little drums of vulture-skin, and crotali made 
from the bones and teeth of the cockodrill, used as an accompani- 
ment to certain incantations. The mosaic floor was partly covered 
with the skins of enormous black and silver apes; and above the 
door there hung the head of a unicorn in which dwelt the familiar 
demon of Malygris, in the form of a coral viper with pale green 
belly and ashen mottlings. Books were piled everywhere: ancient 
volumes bound in serpent-skin, with verdigris-eaten clasps, that 
held the frightful lore of Atlantis, the pentacles that have power 
upon the demons of the earth and the moon, the spells that 
transmute or disintegrate the elements; and runes from a lost 
language of Hyperborea, which, when uttered aloud, were more 
deadly than poison or more potent than any philtre. 

Bur, though these things and the power they held or symbolized 
were the terror of the peoples and the envy of all rival magicians, 
the thoughts of Malygris were dark with immitigable melancholy, 
and weariness filled his heart as ashes fill the hearth where a great 
fire has died. Immovable he sat, implacable he mused, while the 
sun of afternoon, declining on the city and on the sea that was 
beyond the city, smote with autumnal rays through the window of 
greenish-yellow glass, and touched his shrunken hands with its 
phantom gold, and fired the balas-rubies of his rings till they 
burned like demonian eyes. But in his musings there was neither 
light nor fire; and turning from the greyness of the present, from 
the darkness that seemed to close in so imminently upon the future, 
he groped among the shadows of memory, even as a blind man who 
has lost the sun and seeks it everywhere in vain. And all the vistas of 
time that had been so full of gold and splendor, the days of triumph 
that were colored like a soaring flame, the crimson and purple of 
the rich imperial years of his prime, all these were chill and dim and 
strangely faded now, and the remembrance thereof was no more 
than the stirring of dead embers. Then Malygris groped backward 
to the years of his youth, to the misty, remote, incredible years, 
where, like an alien star, one memory still burned with unfailing 
luster—the memory of the girl Nylissa whom he had loved in days 
ere the lust of unpermitted knowledge and necromantic dominion 
had ever entered his soul. He had well-nigh forgotten her for 
decades, in the myriad preoccupations of a life so bizarrely diversi- 
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fied, so replete with occult happenings and powers, with super- 
natural victories and perils; but now, at the mere thought of this 
slender and innocent child, who had loved him so dearly when he 
too was young and slim and guileless, and who had died of a sud- 
den mysterious fever on the very eve of their marriage-day, the 
mummy-like umber of his cheeks took on a phantom flush, and 
deep down in his icy orbs was a sparkle like the gleam of mortuary 
tapers. In his dreams arose the irretrievable suns of youth, and he 
saw the myrtle-shaded valley of Meros, and the stream Zemander, 
by whose ever-verdant marge he had walked at eventide with 
Nylissa, seeing the birth of summer stars in the heavens, the stream, 
and the eyes of his beloved. 

Now, addressing the demonian viper that dwelt in the head of 
the unicorn, Malygris spoke, with the low monotonous intonation 
of one who thinks aloud: 

“Viper, in the years before you came to dwell with me and to 
make your abode in the head of the unicorn, I knew a girl who was 
lovely and frail as the orchids of the jungle, and who died as the 
orchids die. . . . Viper, am I not Malygris, in whom is centered the 
mastery of all occult lore, all forbidden dominations, with domin- 
ion over the spirits of earth and sea and air, over the solar and lunar 
demons, over the living and the dead? If so I desire, can I not call 
the girl Nylissa, in the very semblance of all her youth and beauty, 
and bring her forth from the never-changing shadows of the cryptic 
tomb, to stand before me in this chamber, in the evening rays of 
this autumnal sun?” 

“Yes, Master,” replied the viper, in a low but singularly penetrat- 
ing hiss, “you are Malygris, and all sorcerous or necromantic 
power is yours, all incantations and spells and pentacles are known 
to you. It is possible, if you so desire, to summon the girl Nylissa 
from her abode among the dead, and to behold her again as she was 
ere her loveliness had known the ravening kiss of the worm.” 

“Viper, is it well, is it meet, that I should summon her thus? . . . 
Will there be nothing to lose, and nothing to regret?” 

The viper seemed to hesitate. Then, in a more slow and 
measured hiss: “It is meet for Malygris to do as he would. Who, 
save Malygris, can decide if a thing be well or ill?” 

“In other words, you will not advise me?” The query was as 
much a statement as a question, and the viper vouchsafed no fur- 
ther utterance, 

Malygris brooded for a while, with his chin on his knotted 
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hands. Then he arose, with a long-unwonted celerity and sureness 
of movement that belied his wrinkles, and gathered together, from 
different coigns of the chamber, from ebony shelves, from caskets 
with locks of gold or brass or electrum, the sundry appurtenances 
that were needful for his magic. He drew on the floor the requisite 
circles, and standing within the centermost he lit the thuribles that 
contained the prescribed incense, and read aloud from a long nar- 
row scroll of grey vellum the purple and vermilion runes of the 
ritual that summons the departed. The fumes of the censers, blue 
and white and violet, arose in thick clouds and speedily filled the 
room with ever-writhing interchanging columns, among which the 
sunlight disappeared and was succeeded by a wan unearthly glow, 
pale as the light of moons that ascend from Lethe. With preter- 
natural slowness, with unhuman solemnity, the voice of the necro- 
mancer went on in a priest-like chant till the scroll was ended and 
the last echoes lessened and died out in hollow sepulchral vibra- 
tions. Then the colored vapors cleared away, as if the folds of a cur- 
tain had been drawn back. But the pale unearthly glow still filled 
the chamber, and between Malygris and the door where hung the 
unicorn’s head there stood the apparition of Nylissa, even as she 
had stood in the perished years, bending a little like a wind-blown 
flower, and smiling with the unmindful poignancy of youth. 
Fragile, pallid, and simply gowned, with anemone blossoms in her 
black hair, with eyes that held the new-born azure of vernal 
heavens, she was all that Malygris had remembered, and his slug- 
gish heart was quickened with an old delightful fever as he looked 
upon her. 

“Are you Nylissa?” he asked—“the Nylissa whom I loved in the 
myrtle-shaded valley of Meros, in the golden-hearted days that 
have gone with all dead aeons to the timeless gulf?” 

“Yes, I am Nylissa.” Her voice was the simple and rippling silver 
of the voice that had echoed so long in his memory. . . . But 
somehow, as he gazed and listened, there grew a tiny doubt—a 
doubt no less absurd than intolerable, but nevertheless insistent: 
was this altogether the same Nylissa he had known? Was there not 
some elusive change, too subtle to be named or defined; had time 
and the grave not taken something away—an innominable some- 
thing that his magic had not wholly restored? Were the eyes as 
tender, was the black hair as lustrous, the form as slim and supple, 
as those of the girl he recalled? He could not be sure, and the grow- 
ing doubt was succeeded by a leaden dismay, by a grim despon- 
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dency that choked his heart as with ashes. His scrutiny became 
searching and exigent and cruel, and momently the phantom was 
less and less the perfect semblance of Nylissa, momently the lips 
and brow were less lovely, less subtle in their curves; the slender 
figure became thin, the tresses took on a common black and the 
neck an ordinary pallor. The soul of Malygris grew sick again with 
age and despair and the death of his evanescent hope. He could 
believe no longer in love or youth or beauty, and even the memory 
of these things was a dubitable mirage, a thing that might or might 
not have been. There was nothing left but shadow and greyness and 
dust, nothing but the empty dark and the cold, and a clutching 
weight of insufferable weariness, of immedicable anguish. 

In accents that were thin and quavering, like the ghost of his 
former voice, he pronounced the incantation that serves to dismiss 
a summoned phantom. The form of Nylissa melted upon the air 
like smoke, and the lunar gleam that had surrounded her was 
replaced by the last rays of the sun. Malygris turned to the viper 
and spoke in a tone of melancholy reproof: 

“Why did you not warn me?” 

“Would the warning have availed?” was the counter-question. 
“All knowledge was yours, Malygris, excepting this one thing; and 
in no other way could you have learned it.” 

“What thing?” queried the magician. “I have learned nothing ex- 
cept the vanity of wisdom, the impotence of magic, the nullity of 
love, and the delusiveness of memory. . . . Tell me, why could I not 
recall to life the same Nylissa whom I knew, or thought I knew?” 

“It was indeed Nylissa whom you summoned and saw,” replied 
the viper. “Your necromancy was potent up to this point; but no 
necromantic spell could recall for you your own lost youth or the 
fervent and guileless heart that loved Nylissa, or the ardent eyes 
that beheld her then. This, my Master, was the thing that you had 
to learn.” 


The Death of 
Nalygris 


t the hour of interlunar midnight, when lamps burned 
rarely and far apart in Susran, and slow-moving autumn 
clouds had muffled the stars, King Gadeiron sent forth 
into the sleeping city twelve of his trustiest mutes. Like 

shadows gliding through oblivion, they vanished upon their various 

ways; and each of them, returning presently to the darkened 
palace, led with him a shrouded figure no less discreet and silent 
than himself. 

In this manner, groping along tortuous alleys, through blind 
cypress-caverns in the royal gardens, and down subterranean halls 
and steps, twelve of the most powerful sorcerers of Susran were 
brought together in a vault of oozing, death-grey granite, far 
beneath the foundations of the palace. 

The entrance of the vault was guarded by earth-demons that 
obeyed the arch-sorcerer, Maranapion, who had long been the 
king’s councillor. These demons would have torn limb from limb 
any who came unprepared to offer them a libation of fresh blood. 
The vault was lit dubiously by a single lamp, hollowed from a 
monstrous garnet, and fed with vipers’ oil. Here Gadeiron, crown- 
less, and wearing sackcloth dyed in sober purple, awaited the 
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wizards on a seat of limestone wrought in the form of a sarcoph- 
agus. Maranapion stood at his right hand, immobile, and swathed 
to the mouth in the garments of the tomb. Before him was a tripod 
of orichalchum, rearing shoulder-high; and on the tripod, in a 
silver socket, there reposed the enormous blue eye of a slain 
Cyclops, wherein the archimage was said to behold weird visions. 
On this eye, gleaming balefully under the garnet lamp, the gaze of 
Maranapion was fixed with death-like rigidity. 

From these circumstances, the twelve sorcerers knew that the 
king had convened them only because of a matter supremely grave 
and secret. The hour and fashion of their summoning, the place of 
meeting, the terrible elemental guards, the mufti worn by Gadeiron 
—all were proof of a need for preternatural stealth and privity. 

For a while there was silence in the vault, and the twelve, bowing 
deferentially, waited the will of Gadeiron. Then, in a voice that was 
little more than a harsh whisper, the king spoke: 

“What know ye of Malygris?” 

Hearing that awful name, the sorcerers paled and trembled vis- 
ibly; but, one by one, as if speaking by rote, several of the foremost 
made answer to Gadeiron’s question. 

“Malygris dwells in his black tower above Susran,” said the first. 
“The night of his power is still heavy upon Poseidonis; and we 
others, moving in that night, are as shadows of a withered moon. 
He is overlord of all kings and sorcerers. Yea, even the triremes that 
fare to Tartessos, and the far-flown eagles of the sea, pass not 
beyond the black falling of his shadow.” 

“The demons of the five elements are his familiars,” said the sec- 
ond. “The gross eyes of common men have beheld them often, fly- 
ing like birds about his tower, or crawling lizard-wise on the walls 
and pavements.” 

“Malygris sits in his high hall,” avowed the third. “Unto him, 
tribute is borne at the full moon from all the cities of Poseidonis. He 
takes a tithe of the lading of every galley. He claims a share of the 
silver and incense, of the gold and ivory sacred to the temples. His 
wealth is beyond the opulence of the sunken kings of Atlantis . . . 
even those kings who were thy forefathers, O Gadeiron.” 

“Malygris is old as the moon,” mumbled a fourth. “He will live 
forever, armed against death with the dark magic of the moon. 
Death has become a slave in his citadel, toiling among other slaves, 
and striking only at the foes of Malygris.” 

“Much of this was true formerly,” quoth the king, with a sinister 
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hissing of his breath. “But now a certain doubt has arisen . . . for it 
may be that Malygris is dead.” 

‘A communicated shiver seemed to run about the assembly. 
“Nay,” said the sorcerer who had affirmed the immortality of 
Malygris. “For how can this thing have come to pass? The doors of 
his tower stood open today at sunset; and the priests of the ocean- 
god, bearing a gift of pearls and purple dyes, went in before Maly- 
gris, and found him sitting in his tall chair of the ivory of masto- 
dons. He received them haughtily, without speaking, as is his wont; 
and his servants, who are half-ape and half-man, came in unbidden 
to carry away the tribute.” 

“This very night,” said another, “I saw the steadfast lamps of the 
sable tower, burning above the city like the eyes of Taaran, god of 
Evil. The familiars have departed not from the tower as such beings 
depart at the dying of a wizard: for in that case, men would have 
heard their howling and lamentation in the dark.” 

“Aye,” declared Gadeiron, “men have been befooled ere this. 
And Malygris was ever the master of illuding shows, of feints and 
beguilements. But there is one among us who discerns the truth. 
Maranapion, through the eye of the Cyclops, has looked on remote 
things and hidden places. Even now, he peers upon his ancient 
enemy, Malygris.” 

Maranapion, shuddering a little beneath his shroud-like gar- 
ments, seemed to return from his clairvoyant absorption. He raised 
from the tripod his eyes of luminous amber, whose pupils were 
black and impenetrable as jet. 

“I have seen Malygris,” he said, turning to the conclave. “Many 
times I have watched him thus, thinking to learn some secret of his 
close-hidden magic. I have spied upon him at noon, at evenfall, and 
through the drear, lampless vigils of midnight. And I have beheld 
him in the ashen dawn and the dawn of quickening fire. But always 
he sits in the great ivory chair, in the high hall of his tower, frown- 
ing as if with meditation. And his hands clutch always the basilisk- 
carven arms of the chair, and his eyes turn evermore, unshutting, 
unblinking, toward the orient window and the heavens beyond, 
where only high-risen stars and clouds go by. 

“Thus have I beheld him for the space of a whole year and a 
month. And each day I have seen his monsters bring before him 
vessels filled with rare meat and drink; and later they have taken 
away the vessels untouched. And never have I discerned the least 
movement of his lips, nor any turning or tremor of his body. 
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“For these reasons, I deem that Malygris is dead; but by virtue of 
his supremacy in evil and in art magical, he sits defying the worm, 
still undecayed and incorrupt. And his monsters and his familiars 
attend him still, deceived by the lying appearance of life; and his 
power, though now an empty fraud, is still dark and awful upon 
Poseidonis.” 

Again, following the slow-measured words of Maranapion, there 
was silence in the vault. A dark, furtive triumph smouldered in the 
face of Gadeiron, on whom the yoke of Malygris had lain heavily, 
irking his pride. Among the twelve sorcerers, there was none who 
wished well to Malygris, nor any who did not fear him; and they 
received the annunciation of his demise with dreadful, half- 
incredulous joy. Some there were who doubted, holding that Mara- 
napion was mistaken; and in the faces of all, as in somber mirrors, 
their awe of the master was still reflected. 

Maranapion, who had hated Malygris above all others, as the 
one warlock whose art and power excelled his own, stood aloof 
and inscrutable like a poising vulture. 

It was King Gadeiron who broke the gravid silence. 

“Not idly have I called ye to this crypt, O sorcerers of Susran: for 
a work remains to be done. Verily, shall the corpse of a dead necro- 
mancer tyrannize over us all? There is mystery here, and a need to 
move cautiously, for the duration of his necromancy is yet un- 
verified and untested. But I have called ye together in order that the 
hardiest among ye may take council with Maranapion, and aid him 
in devising such wizardry as will now expose the fraud of Malygris, 
and evince his mortality to all men, as well as to the fiends that 
follow him still, and the ministering monsters.” 

A babble of disputation rose, and they who were most doubtful 
of this matter, and feared to work against Malygris in any fashion, 
begged Gadeiron’s leave to withdraw. In the end, there remained 
seven of the twelve. . . . 

Swiftly, by dim and covert channels, on the day that followed, 
the death of Malygris was bruited throughout the isle Poseidonis. 
Many disbelieved the story, for the might of the wizard was a thing 
seared as with hot iron on the souls of them that had witnessed his 
thaumaturgies. However, it was recalled that during the past year 
few had beheld him face to face; and always he had seemed to ig- 
nore them, speaking not, and staring fixedly through the tower 
window, as if intent on far things that were veiled to others, During 
that time, he had called no man to his presence, and had sent forth 
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no message, no oracle or decree; and they who had gone before him 
were mainly bearers of tribute and had followed a long-established 
custom. 

When these matters became generally known, there were some 
who maintained that he sat thus in a long swoon of ecstasy or 
catalepsy, and would awaken therefrom in time. Others, however, 
held that he had died, and was able to preserve the deceitful aspect 
of life through a spell that endured after him. No man dared to 
enter the tall, sable towers and still the shadow of the tower fell 
athwart Susran like the shadow of an evil gnomon moving on some 
disastrous dial; and still the umbrage of the power of Malygris lay 
stagnant as the tomb’s night on the minds of men. 


Now, among the five sorcerers who had begged Gadeiron’s leave to 
depart, fearing to join their fellows in the making of wizardry 
against Malygris, there were two that plucked heart a little after- 
wards, when they heard from other sources a confirmation of the 
vision beheld by Maranapion through the Cyclops’ eye. 

These two were brothers, named Nygon and Fustules. Feeling a 
certain shame for their timidity, and desiring to rehabilitate them- 
selves in the regard of the others, they conceived an audacious plan. 

When night had again fallen upon the city, bringing no moon, 
but only obscure stars and the scud of sea-born clouds, Nygon and 
Fustules went forth through the darkened ways and came to the 
steep hill at the heart of Susran, whereon, in halfimmemorial 
years, Malygris had established his grim citadel. 

The hill was wooded with close-grown cypresses, whose foliage, 
even to the full sun, was black and somber as if tarnished by wizard 
fumes. Crouching on either hand, they leaned like misshapen spirits 
of the night above the stairs of adamant that gave access to the 
tower. Nygon and Fustules, mounting the stairs, cowered and 
trembled when the boughs swung menacingly toward them in vio- 
lent gusts of wind. They felt the dripping of heavy sea-dews, blown 
in their faces like a spittle of demons. The wood, it seemed, was full 
of execrably sighing voices, and weird whimpers and little moan- 
ings as of imp-children astray from Satanic dams. 

The lights of the tower burned through the waving boughs, and 
seemed to recede unapproachably as they climbed. More than 
once, the two regretted their temerity. But at length, without suffer- 
ing palpable harm or hindrance, they neared the portals, which 
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stood eternally open, pouring the effulgence of still, unflaring 
lamps on the windy darkness. 

Though the plan they had conceived was nefarious, they deemed 
it best to enter boldly. The purpose of their visit, if any should chal- 
lenge or interrogate them, was the asking of an oracle from Maly- 
gris, who was famed throughout the isle as the most infallible of 
soothsayers. 

Freshening momently from the sea beyond Susran, the wind 
clamored about the tower like an army of devils in flight from deep 
to deep, and the long mantles of the sorcerers were blown in their 
faces. But, entering the wide portals, they heard no longer the cry- 
ing of the gale, and felt no more its pursuing rudeness. At a single 
step they passed into mausolean silence. Around them the lamp- 
light fell unshaken on caryatides of black marble, on mosaics of 
precious gems, on fabulous metals and many-storied tapestries; and 
a tideless perfume weighed upon the air like a balsam of death. 

They felt an involuntary awe, deeming the mortal stillness a thing 
that was hardly natural. But, seeing that the tower vestibule was 
unguarded by any of the creatures of Malygris, they were em- 
boldened to go on and climb the marmorean stairs to the apart- 
ments above. 

Everywhere, by the light of opulent lamps, they beheld in- 
estimable and miraculous treasures. There were tables of ebony 
wrought with sorcerous runes of pearl and white coral; webs of 
silver and samite, cunningly pictured; caskets of electrum overflow- 
ing with talismanic jewels; tiny gods of jade and agate; and tall 
chryselephantine demons. Here was the loot of ages, lying heaped 
and mingled in utter negligence, without lock or ward, as if free for 
the taking of any casual thief. 

Eyeing the riches about them with covetous wonder, the two sor- 
cerers mounted slowly from room to room, unchallenged and un- 
molested, and came ultimately to that upper hall in which Malygris 
was wont to receive his visitors. 

Here, as elsewhere, the portals stood open before them, and 
lamps burned as if in a trance of light. The lust of plunder was hot 
in their hearts. Made bolder still by the seeming desolation, and 
thinking now that the tower was uninhabited by any but the dead 
magician, they went in with little hesitancy. 

Like the rooms below, the chamber was full of precious artifacts; 
and iron-bound volumes and brazen books of occult, tremendous 
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necromancy, together with golden and earthen censers, and vials of 
unshatterable crystal, were strewn in weird confusion about the 
mosaic floor. At the very center there sat the old archimage in his 
chair of primeval ivory, peering with stark, immovable eyes at the 
night-black window. 

Nygon and Fustules felt their awe return upon them, remember- 
ing too clearly now the thrice-baleful mastery that this man had 
wielded, and the demon lore he had known, and the spells he had 
wrought that were irrefragable by other wizards. The specters of 
these things rose up before them as if by a final necromancy. With 
down-dropped eyes and humble mien, they went forward, bowing 
reverentially. Then, speaking aloud, in accordance with their pre- 
determined plan, Fustules requested an oracle of their fortunes 
from Malygris. 

There was no answer, and lifting their eyes, the brothers were 
greatly reassured by the aspect of the seated ancient. Death alone 
could have set the greyish pallor on the brow, could have locked the 
lips in a rigor as of fast-frozen clay. The eyes were like cavern- 
shadowed ice, holding no other light than a vague reflection of the 
lamps. Under the beard that was half-silver, half-sable, the cheeks 
had already fallen in as with beginning decay, showing the harsh 
outlines of the skull. The grey and hideously shrunken hands, 
whereon the eyes of enchanted beryls and rubies burned, were 
clenched inflexibly on the chair-arms, which had the form of arch- 
ing basilisks. 

“Verily,” murmured Nygon, “there is naught here to frighten or 
dismay us. Behold, it is only the lich of an old man after all, and 
one that has cheated the worm of his due provender overlong,” 

“Aye,” said Fustules. “But this man, in his time, was the greatest 
of all necromancers, Even the ring on his little finger is a sovereign 
talisman. The balas-ruby of the thumb-ring of his right hand will 
conjure demons from out the deep. In the volumes that lie about the 
chamber, there are secrets of perished gods and the mysteries of 
planets immemorial. In the vials, there are sirups that give strange 
visions, and philtres that can revive the dead. Among these things, 
it is ours to choose freely.” 

Nygon, eyeing the gems greedily, selected a ring that encircled 
the right forefinger with the sixfold coils of a serpent of ori- 
chalchum, bearing in its mouth a beryl shaped like a griffin’s egg. 
Vainly, however, he tried to loosen the finger from its rigid clutch 
on the chair-arm, to permit the removal of the ring. Muttering im- 
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patiently, he drew a knife from his girdle and prepared to hew away 
the finger. In the meanwhile, Fustules had drawn his own knife as a 
preliminary before approaching the other hand. 

“Is thy heart firm within thee, brother?” he inquired in a sort of 
sibilant whisper. “If so, there is even more to be gained than these 
talismanic rings. It is well known that a wizard who attains to such 
supremacy as Malygris, undergoes by virtue thereof a complete 
bodily transformation, turning his flesh into elements more subtle 
than those of common flesh. And whoso eats of his flesh even so 
much as a tiny morsel, will share thereafter in the powers owned by 
the wizard.” 

Nygon nodded as he bent above the chosen finger. “This, too, 
was in my thought,” he answered. 

Before he or Fustules could begin their ghoulish attack, they were 
startled by a venomous hissing that appeared to emanate from the 
bosom of Malygris. They drew back in amazement and consterna- 
tion, while a small coral viper slid from behind the necromancer's 
beard, and glided swiftly over his knees to the floor like a sinuous 
rill of scarlet, There, coiling as if to strike, it regarded the thieves 
with eyes that were cold and malignant as drops of frozen poison. 

“By the black thorns of Taaran!” cried Fustules. “It is one of 
Malygris’ familiars. I have heard of this viper—” 

Turning, the two would have fled from the room. But, even as 
they turned, the walls and portals seemed to recede before them, 
fleeing giddily and interminably, as if unknown gulfs had been ad- 
mitted to the chamber. A vertigo seized them; reeling, they saw the 
little segments of mosaic under their feet assume the proportions of 
mighty flags. Around them the strewn books and censers and vials 
loomed enormous, rearing above their heads and barring their way 
as they ran. 

Nygon, looking over his shoulder, saw that the viper had turned 
to a vast python, whose crimson coils were undulating swiftly 
along the floor. In a colossal chair, beneath lamps that were large 
as suns, there sat the colossal form of the dead archimage, in whose 
presence Nygon and Fustules were no more than pigmies. The lips 
of Malygris were still immobile beneath his beard; and his eyes still 
glared implacably upon the blackness of the far window. But at 
that instant a voice filled the awful spaces of the room, rever- 
berating like thunder in the heavens, hollow and tremendous: 

“Fools! ye have dared to ask me for an oracle. And the oracle is— 
death!” 
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Nygon and Fustules, knowing their doom, fled on in a madness 
of terror and desperation. Beyond the towering thuribles, the tomes 
that were piled like pyramids, they saw the threshold in intermit- 
tent glimpses, like a remote horizon. It withdrew before them, dim 
and unattainable. They panted as runners pant in a dream. Behind 
them, the vermilion python crawled; and overtaking them as they 
tried to round the brazen back of a wizard volume, it struck them 
down like fleeing dormice 

In the end, there was only a small coral viper, that crept back to 
its hiding-place in the bosom of Malygris. . . . 


Toiling by day and night, in the vaults under the palace of 
Gadeiron, with impious charms and unholy conjurations, and 
fouler chemistries, Maranapion and his seven coadjutors had 
nearly completed the making of their sorcery. 

They designed an invultuation against Malygris that would 
break the power of the dead necromancer by rendering evident to 
all the mere fact of his death. Employing an unlawful Atlantean 
science, Maranapion had created living plasm with all the at- 
tributes of human flesh, and had caused it to grow and flourish, fed 
with blood. Then he and his assistants, uniting their wills and con- 
voking the forces that were blasphemy to summon, had compelled 
the shapeless, palpitating mass to put forth the limbs and members 
of a new-born child; and had formed it ultimately, after all the 
changes that man would undergo between birth and senescence, in- 
to an image of Malygris. 

Now, carrying the process even further, they caused the simu- 
lacrum to die of extreme age, as Malygris had apparently died. It 
sat before them in a chair, facing toward the east, and duplicating 
the very posture of the magician on his seat of ivory. 

Nothing remained to be done. Forspent and weary, but hopeful, 
the sorcerers waited for the first signs of mortal decay in the image. 
If the spells they had woven were successful, a simultaneous decay 
would occur in the body of Malygris, incorruptible heretofore. Inch 
by inch, member by member, he would rot in the adamantine 
tower. His familiars would desert him, no longer deceived; and all 
who came to the tower would know his mortality; and the tyranny 
of Malygris would lift from Susran, and his necromancy be null and 
void as a broken pentacle in sea-girt Poseidonis. 

For the first time since the beginning of their invultuation, the 
eight magicians were free to intermit their vigilance without peril of 
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invalidating the charm. They slept soundly, feeling that their repose 
was well earned. On the morrow they returned, accompanied by 
King Gadeiron, to the vault in which they had left the plasmic 
image. 

Opening the sealed door, they were met by a charnel odor, and 
were gratified to perceive in the figure the unmistakable signs of de- 
composition. A little later, by consulting the Cyclops’ eye, Mara- 
napion verified the paralleling of these marks in the features of 
Malygris. 

‘A great jubilation, not unmingled with relief, was felt by the 
sorcerers and by King Gadeiron. Heretofore, not knowing the ex- 
tent and duration of the powers wielded by the dead master, they 
had been doubtful of the efficacy of their own magic, But now, it 
seemed, there was no longer any reason for doubt. 

On that very day it happened that certain seafaring merchants 
went before Malygris to pay him, according to custom, a share of 
the profits of their latest voyage. Even as they bowed in the 
presence of the master, they became aware, by sundry disagreeable 
tokens, that they had borne tribute to a corpse. Not daring even 
then to refuse the long-exacted toll, they flung it down and fled 
from the place in terror, 

Soon, in all Susran, there was none who doubted any longer the 
death of Malygris. And yet, such was the awe he had wrought 
through many lustrums, that few were venturous enough to invade 
the tower; and thieves were wary, and would not try to despoil its 
fabled treasures. 

Day by day, in the blue, monstrous eye of the Cyclops, Mara- 
napion saw the rotting of his dreaded rival. And upon him pres- 
ently there came a strong desire to visit the tower and behold face to 
face that which he had witnessed only in vision, Thus alone would 
his triumph be complete. 

So it was that he and the sorcerers who had aided him, together 
with King Gadeiron, went up to the sable tower by the steps of ada- 
mant, and climbed by the marble stairs, even as Nygon and Fus- 
tules before them, to the high room in which Malygris was seated. 
_. . But the doom of Nygon and Fustules, being without other 
witness than the dead, was wholly unknown to them. 

Boldly and with no hesitation they entered the chamber. Slanting 
through the western window, the sun of late afternoon fell goldenly 
on the dust that had gathered everywhere. Spiders had woven their 
webs on the bright-jewelled censers, on the graven lamps, and the 
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metal-covered volumes of sorcery. The air was stagnant with a sti- 
fling foulness of death. 

The intruders went forward, feeling that impulse which leads the 
victors to exult over a vanquished enemy. Malygris sat unbowed 
and upright, his black and tattered fingers clutching the ivory chair- 
arms as of yore, and his empty orbits glowering still at the eastern 
window. His face was little more than a bearded skull; and his 
blackening brow was like worm-pierced ebony. 

“O Malygris, I give thee greeting,” said Maranapion in a loud 
voice of mockery. “Grant, I beseech thee, a sign, if thy wizardry 
still prevails, and hath not become the appanage of oblivion.” 

“Greeting, O Maranapion,” replied a grave and terrible voice 
that issued from the maggot-eaten lips. “Indeed, I will grant thee a 
sign. Even as 1, in death, have rotted upon my seat from that foul 
sorcery which was wrought in the vaults of King Gadeiron, so thou 
and thy fellows and Gadeiron, living, shall decay and putrefy 
wholly in an hour, by virtue of the curse that I put upon ye now.” 

Then the shrunken corpse of Malygris, fulminating the runes of 
an old Atlantean formula, cursed the eight sorcerers and King 
Gadeiron. The formula, at frequent intervals, was cadenced with 
fatal names of lethal gods; and in it were told the secret appellations 
of the black god of time, and the Nothingness that abides beyond 
time; and use was made of the titles of many tomb-lairing demons. 
Heavy and hollow-sounding were the runes, and in them one 
seemed to hear a noise of great blows on sepulchral doors, and a 
clangor of downfallen slabs. The air darkened as if with the hover- 
ing of seasonless night, and thereupon, like a breathing of the 
night, a chillness entered the chamber; and it seemed that the black 
wings of ages passed over the tower, beating prodigiously from 
void to void, ere the curse was done. 

Hearing that maranatha, the sorcerers were dumb with the 
extremity of their dread; and even Maranapion could recall no 
counter-spell effectual in any degree against it. 

All would have fled from the room ere the curse ended, but a 
mortal weakness was upon them, and they felt a sickness as of 
quick-coming death. Shadows were woven athwart their eyes; but 
through the shadows, each beheld dimly the instant blackening of 
the faces of his fellows, and saw the cheeks fall ruinously, and the 
lips curl back on the teeth like those of long-dead cadavers. 

Trying to run, each was aware of his own limbs that rotted 
beneath him, pace by pace, and felt the quick sloughing of his flesh 
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in corruption from the bone. Crying out with tongues that shriv- 
elled ere the cry was done, they fell down on the floor of the 
chamber. Life lingered in them, together with the dire knowledge of 
their doom, and they preserved something of hearing and sight. In 
the dark agony of their live corruption, they tossed feebly to and 
fro, and crawled inchmeal on the chill mosaic. And they still moved 
in this fashion, slowly and more imperceptibly, till their brains 
were turned to grey mould, and the sinews were parted from their 
bones, and the marrow was dried up. 

Thus, in an hour, the curse was accomplished, The enemies of 
the necromancer lay before him, supine and shrunken, in the 
tomb's final posture, as if doing obeisance to a seated Death. Ex- 
cept for the garments, none could have told King Gadeiron from 
Maranapion, nor Maranapion from the lesser wizards. 

The day went by, declining seaward; and, burning like a royal 
pyre beyond Susran the sunset flung an aureate glare through the 
window, and then dropped away in red brands and funereal ashes. 
And in the twilight a coral viper glided from the bosom of Maly- 
gris, and weaving among the remnants of them that lay on the 
floor, and slipping silently down the stairs of marble, it passed 
forever from the tower. 


A Voyage to 
Sfanomoé 


here are many marvellous tales, untold, unwritten, never to 

be recorded or remembered, lost beyond all divining and all 
imagining, that sleep in the double silence of far-recessive 

time and space. The chronicles of Saturn, the archives of the 

moon in its prime, the legends of Antillia and Moaria—these are 
full of an unsurmised or forgotten wonder. And strange are the 
multitudinous tales withheld by the light-years of Polaris and the 
Galaxy. But none is stranger, none more marvellous, than the tale 
of Hotar and Evidon and their voyage to the planet Sfanomoé, 
from the last isle of foundering Atlantis, Harken, for I alone shall 
tell the story, who came in a dream to the changeless center where 
the past and future are always contemporary with the present; and 
saw the veritable happening thereof; and, waking, gave it words: 
Hotar and Evidon were brothers in science as well as by con- 
sanguinity, They were the last representatives of a long line of il- 
lustrious inventors and investigators, all of whom had contributed 
more or less to the knowledge, wisdom, and scientific resources of 
a lofty civilization matured through cycles. One by one they and 
their fellow-savants had learned the arcanic secrets of geology, of 
chemistry, of biology, of astronomy; they had subverted the ele- 
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ments, had constrained the sea, the sun, the air, and the force of 
gravitation, compelling them to serve the uses of man; and lastly 
they had found a way to release the typhonic power of the atom, to 
destroy, transmute, and reconstruct the molecules of matter at will. 

However, by that irony which attends all the triumphs and 
achievements of man, the progress of this mastering of natural law 
was coincidental with the profound geologic changes and 
upheavals which caused the gradual sinking of Atlantis. Age by 
age, aeon by aeon, the process had gone on: huge peninsulas, 
whole sea-boards, high mountain-ranges, citied plains and 
plateaus, all went down in turn beneath the diluvial waves. With 
the advance of science, the time and location of future cataclysms 
was more accurately predictable; but nothing could be done to 
avert them. 

In the days of Hotar and Evidon, all that remained of the former 
continent was a large isle, called Poseidonis. It was well known that 
this isle, with its opulent sea-ports, its acon-surviving monuments 
of art and architecture, its fertile inland valleys, and mountains lift- 
ing their spires of snow above semi-tropic jungles, was destined to 
go down ere the sons and daughters of the present generation had 
grown to maturity. 

Like many others of their family, Hotar and Evidon had devoted 
long years of research to the obscure telluric laws governing the im- 
minent catastrophe; and had sought to devise a means of preven- 
tion, or, at least, of retardation. But the seismic forces involved 
were too deeply seated and too widespread in their operation to be 
controllable in any manner or degree. No magnetic mechanism, no 
zone of repressive force, was powerful enough to affect them. 
When the two brothers were nearing middle-age, they realized the 
ultimate futility of their endeavors; and though the peoples of 
Poseidonis continued to regard them as possible saviors, whose 
knowledge and resource were well-nigh superhuman, they had 
secretly abandoned all effort to salvage the doomed isle, and had 
retired from sea-gazing Lephara, the immemorial home of their 
family, to a private observatory and laboratory far up in the moun- 
tains of the interior. 

Here, with the hereditary wealth at their command, the brothers 
surrounded themselves not only with all the known instruments 
and materials of scientific endeavor, but also with a certain degree 
of personal luxury. They were secluded from the world by a hun- 
dred scarps and precipices and by many leagues of little-trodden 
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jungle; and they deemed this seclusion advisable for the labors 
which they now proposed to themselves, and whose real nature 
they had not divulged to anyone. 

Hotar and Evidon had gone beyond all others of their time in the 
study of astronomy. The true character and relationship of the 
world, the sun, the moon, the planetary system, and the stellar 
universe, had long been known in Atlantis, But the brothers had 
speculated more boldly, had calculated more profoundly and more 
closely, than anyone else. In the powerful magnifying mirrors of 
their observatory, they had given special attention to the neighbor- 
ing planets; had formed an accurate idea of their distance from the 
earth; had estimated their relative size; and had conceived the no- 
tion that several, or perhaps all, might well be inhabited by 
creatures similar to man; or, if not inhabited, were potentially 
capable of supporting human life. 

Venus, which the Atlanteans knew by the name of Sfanomoé, 
was the planet which drew their curiosity and their conjecture more 
than any other. Because of its position, they surmised that it might 
readily resemble the earth in climatic conditions and in all the 
prerequisites of biological development. And the hidden labor to 
which they were now devoting their energies was nothing less than 
the invention of a vehicle by which it would be possible to leave the 
ocean-threatened isle and voyage to Sfanomoë. 

Day by day the brothers toiled to perfect their invention; and 
night by night, through the ranging seasons, they peered at the 
lustrous orb of their speculations as it hung in the emerald evening 
of Poseidonis, or above the violet-shrouded heights that would 
soon take the saffron footprints of the dawn. And ever they gave 
themselves to bolder imaginings, to stranger and more perilous 
projects. 

The vehicle they were building was designed with complete fore- 
knowledge of all the problems to be faced, of all the difficulties to 
be overcome. Various types of air-vessels had been used in Atlantis 
for epochs; but they knew that none of these would be suitable for 
their purpose even in a modified form. The vehicle they finally 
devised, after much planning and long discussion, was a perfect 
sphere, like a miniature moon; since, as they argued, all bodies 
travelling through etheric space were of this shape. It was made 
with double walls of a metallic alloy whose secret they themselves 
had discovered—an alloy that was both light and tough beyond any 
substance classified by chemistry or mineralogy. There were a 
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dozen small round windows lined with an unbreakable glass, and a 
door of the same alloy as the walls, that could be shut with 
hermetic tightness. The explosion of atoms in sealed cylinders was 
to furnish the propulsive and levitative power and would also serve 
to heat the sphere’s interior against the absolute cold of space. 
Solidified air was to be carried in electrum containers and vapor- 
ized at the rate which would maintain a respirable atmosphere. 
And foreseeing that the gravitational influence of the earth would 
lessen and cease as they went further and further away from it, they 
had established in the floor of the sphere a magnetic zone that 
would simulate the effect of gravity and thus obviate any bodily 
danger or discomfort to which they might otherwise be liable. 

Their labors were carried on with no other assistance than that of 
a few slaves, members of an aboriginal race of Atlantis, who had no 
conception of the purpose for which the vessel was being built; and 
who, to insure their complete discretion, were deaf-mutes. There 
were no interruptions from visitors, for it was tacitly assumed 
throughout the isle that Hotar and Evidon were engaged in seismo- 
logic researches that required a concentration both profound and 
prolonged. 

‘At length, after years of toil, of vacillation, doubt, anxiety, the 
sphere was completed. Shining like an immense bubble of silver, it 
stood on a westward-facing terrace of the laboratory, from which 
the planet Sfanomoé was now visible at eventide beyond the pur- 
pling sea of the jungle. All was in readiness: the vessel was amply 
provisioned for a journey of many lustrums and decades, and was 
furnished with an abundant supply of books, with implements of 
art and science, with all things necessary for the comfort and con- 
venience of the voyagers. 

Hotar and Evidon were now men of middle years, in the hale 
maturity of all their powers and faculties. They were the highest 
type of the Atlantean race, with fair complexions and lofty stature, 
with the features of a lineage both aristocratic and intellectual. 
Knowing the nearness of the final cataclysm, they had never mar- 
ried, they had not even formed any close ties; but had given them- 
selves to science with a monastic devotion. They mourned the in- 
evitable perishing of their civilization, with all its epoch-garnered 
lore, its material and artistic wealth, its consummate refinement. 
But they had learned the universality of the laws whose operation 
was plunging Atlantis beneath the wave—the laws of change, of 
increase and decay; and they had schooled themselves to a philo- 
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sophic resignation—a resignation which, mayhap, was not untem- 
pered by a foresight of the singular glory and novel, unique experi- 
ences that would be entailed by their flight upon hitherto- 
untravelled space. 

Their emotions, therefore, were a mingling of altruistic regret 
and personal expectancy, when, on the evening chosen for their 
departure, they dismissed their wondering slaves with a writ of 
manumission, and entered the orb-shaped vessel. And Sfanomoé 
brightened before them with a pulsing luster, and Poseidonis dark- 
ened below, as they began their voyage into the sea-green heavens 
of the west. 

The great vessel rose with a buoyant ease beneath their guidance; 
till soon they saw the lights of Susran the capital and its galley- 
crowded port Lephara, where nightly revels were held and the very 
fountains ran with wine that people might forget awhile the pre- 
dicted doom. But so high in air had the vessel climbed that Hotar 
and Evidon could hear no faintest murmur of the loud lyres and 
strident merrymaking in the cities beneath, And they went onward 
and upward, till the world was a dark blur and the skies were 
aflame with stars that their optic mirrors had never revealed. And 
anon the black planet below was rimmed with a growing crescent 
of fire, and they soared from its shadow to unsetting daylight, But 
the heavens were no longer a familiar blue, but had taken on the 
lucid ebon of ether; and no star nor world, not even the littlest, was 
dimmed by the rivalship of the sun. And brighter than all was 
Sfanomoé, where it hung with unvacillating lambence in the void. 

Mile by stellar mile the earth was left behind; and Hotar and 
Evidon, peering ahead to the goal of their dreams, had almost for- 
gotten it. Then, gazing back, they saw that it was no longer below 
but above them, like a vaster moon. And studying its oceans and 
isles and continents, they named them over one by one from their 
maps as the globe revolved; but vainly they sought for Poseidonis, 
amid an unbroken glittering waste of sea. And the brothers were 
conscious of that regret and sorrow which is the just due of all 
evanished beauty, of all sunken splendor, And they mused awhile 
on the glory that had been Atlantis, and recalled to memory her 
obelisks and domes and mountains, her palms with high and 
haughty crests, and the fire-tall plumes of her warriors, that would 
lift no longer to the sun. 

Their life in the orb-like vessel was one of ease and tranquillity, 
and differed little from that to which they were accustomed. They 
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pursued their wonted studies, they went on with experiments they 
had planned or begun in past days, they read to each other the 
classic literature of Atlantis, they argued and discussed a million 
problems of philosophy or science. And time itself was scarcely 
heeded by Hotar and Evidon; and the weeks and months of their 
journey became years, and the years were added into lustrums, and 
the lustrums into decades. Nor were they sensible of the change in 
themselves and in each other, as the years began to weave a web of 
wrinkles in their faces, to tint their brows with the yellow ivory of 
age and to thread their sable beards with ermine. There were too 
many things to be solved or debated, too many speculations and 
surmises to be ventured, for such trivial details as these to usurp 
their attention. 

Sfanomoé grew larger and larger as the half-oblivious years went 
by; till anon it rolled beneath them with strange markings of un- 
travelled continents and seas unsailed by man, And now the dis- 
course of Hotar and Evidon was wholly concerning the world in 
which they would so soon arrive, and the peoples, animals, and 
plants which they might expect to find. They felt in their ageless 
hearts the thrill of an anticipation without parallel, as they steered 
their vessel toward the ever-widening orb that swam below them. 
Soon they hung above its surface, in a cloud-laden atmosphere of 
tropic warmth; but though they were childishly eager to set foot on 
the new planet, they sagely decided to continue their journey on a 
horizontal level till they could study its topography with some 
measure of care and precision. 

To their surprise, they found nothing in the bright expanse below 
that in any manner suggested the work of men or living beings. 
They had looked for towering cities of exotic aerial architecture, 
for broad thoroughfares and canals and geometrically measured 
areas of agricultural fields. Instead, there was only a primordial 
landscape of mountains, marshes, forests, oceans, rivers, and 
lakes. 

At length they made up their minds to descend. Though they 
were old, old men, with five-foot ermine beards, they brought the 
moon-shaped vessel down with all the skill of which they would 
have been capable in their prime; and opening the door that had 
been sealed for decades, they emerged in turn—Hotar preceding 
Evidon, since he was a little the elder. 

Their first impressions were of torrid heat, of dazzling color and 
overwhelming perfume. There seemed to be a million odors in the 
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heavy, strange, unstirring air—odors that were almost visible in the 
form of wreathing vapors—perfumes that were like elixirs and 
opiates, that conferred at the same time a blissful drowsiness and a 
divine exhilaration. Then they saw that there were flowers every- 
where—that they had descended in a wilderness of blossoms. They 
were all of unearthly forms, of supermundane size and beauty and 
variety, with scrolls and volutes of petals many-hued, that seemed 
to curl and twist with a more than vegetable animation or senti- 
ency. They grew from a ground that their overlapping stems and 
calyxes had utterly concealed; they hung from the boles and fronds 
of palm-like trees they had mantled beyond recognition; they 
thronged the water of still pools; they poised on the jungle-tops like 
living creatures winged for flight to the perfume-drunken heavens. 
And even as the brothers watched, the flowers grew and faded with 
a thaumaturgic swiftness, they fell and replaced each other as if by 
some legerdemain of natural law. 

Hotar and Evidon were delighted, they called out to each other 
like children, they pointed at each new floral marvel that was more 
exquisite and curious than the rest; and they wondered at the speed 
of their miraculous growth and decay. And they laughed at the un- 
exampled bizarrerie of the sight, when they perceived certain 
animals new to zoology, who were trotting about on more than the 
usual number of legs, with orchidaceous blossoms springing from 
their rumps. 

They forgot their long voyage through space, they forgot there 
had ever been a planet called the earth and an isle named Posei- 
donis, they forgot their lore and their wisdom, as they roamed 
through the bowers of Sfanomoé. The exotic air and its odors 
mounted to their heads like a mighty wine; and the clouds of golden 
and snowy pollen which fell upon them from the arching arbors 
were potent as some fantastic drugs. It pleased them that their 
white beards and violet tunics should be powdered with this pollen 
and with the floating spores of plants that were alien to all terrene 
botany. 

Suddenly Hotar cried out with a new wonder, and laughed with 
a more boisterous mirth than before. He had seen that an oddly 
folded leaf was starting from the back of his shrunken right hand. 
The leaf unfurled as it grew, it disclosed a flower-bud; and lo! the 
bud opened and became a triple-chaliced blossom of unearthly 
hues, adding a rich perfume to the swooning air. Then, on his left 
hand, another blossom appeared in like manner; and then leaves 
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and petals were burgeoning from his wrinkled face and brow, were 
growing in successive tiers from his limbs and body, were mingling 
their hair-like tendrils and tongue-shaped pistils with his beard. He 
felt no pain, only an infantile surprise and bewilderment as he 
watched them. 

Now from the hands and face and limbs of Evidon, the blossoms 
also began to spring. And soon the two old men had ceased to wear 
a human semblance, and were hardly to be distinguished from the 
garland-laden trees about them. And they died with no agony, as if 
they were already part of the teeming floral life of Sfanomoé, with 
such perceptions and sensations as were appropriate to their new 
mode of existence. And before long their metamorphosis was com- 
plete, and every fiber of their bodies had undergone a dissolution 
into flowers. And the vessel in which they had made their voyage 
was embowered from sight in an ever-climbing mass of plants and 
blossoms. 

Such was the fate of Hotar and Evidon, the last of the Atlan- 
teans, and the first (if not also the last) of human visitors to 
Sfanomos. 


HYPERBOREA 


The Weird of 
Avoos! Wuthogquan 


ive, give, O magnanimous and liberal lord of the poor,” 
cried the beggar. 
Avoosl Wuthogquan, the richest and most avaricious 
money-lender in all Commoriom, and, by that token, in 
the whole of Hyperborea, was startled from his train of reverie by 
the sharp, eerie, cicada-like voice. He eyed the supplicant with 
acidulous disfavor. His meditations, as he walked homeward that 
evening, had been splendidly replete with the shining of costly 
metals, with coins and ingots and gold-work and argentry, and the 
flaming or sparkling of many-tinted gems in rills, rivers, and 
cascades, all flowing toward the coffers of Avoos! Wuthoqquan. 
Now the vision had flown; and this untimely and obstreperous 
voice was imploring him for alms. 
“Ihave nothing for you.” His tones were like the grating of a shut 
clasp. 
“Only two pazoors, O generous one, and I will prophesy.” 
Avoosl Wuthoqquan gave the beggar a second glance, He had 
never seen so disreputable a specimen of the mendicant class in all 
his wayfarings through Commoriom. The man was preposterously 
old, and his mummy-brown skin, wherever visible, was webbed 
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with wrinkles that were like the heavy weaving of some giant 
jungle-spider. His rags were no less than fabulous; and the beard 
that hung down and mingled with them was hoary as the moss of a 
primeval juniper. 

“I do not require your prophecies.” 

“One pazoor then.” 

EA 


The eyes of the beggar became evil and malignant in their hollow 
sockets, like the heads of two poisonous little pit-vipers in their 
holes. 

“Then, O Avoos! Wuthoqquan,” he hissed, “I will prophesy 
gratis. Harken to your weird: the godless and exceeding love which 
you bear to all material things, and your lust therefor, shall lead 
you on a strange quest and bring you to a doom whereof the stars 
and the sun will alike be ignorant. The hidden opulence of earth 
shall allure you and ensnare you; and earth itself shall devour you 
at the last.” 

“Begone,” said Avoos! Wuthoqquan. “The weird is more than a 
trifle cryptic in its earlier clauses; and the final clause is somewhat 
platitudinous. I do not need a beggar to tell me the common fate of 
mortality.” 


I 


It was many moons later, in that year which became known to pre- 
glacial historians as the year of the Black Tiger. 

Avoosl Wuthogquan sat in a lower chamber of his house, which 
was also his place of business. The room was obliquely shafted by 
the brief, aerial gold of the reddening sunset, which fell through a 
crystal window, lighting a serpentine line of irised sparks in the 
jewel-studded lamp that hung from copper chains, and touching to 
fiery life the tortuous threads of silver and similor in the dark ar- 
rases. Avoos! Wuthoqquan, seated in an umber shadow beyond the 
aisle of light, peered with an austere and ironic mien at his client, 
whose swarthy face and somber mantle were gilded by the passing 
glory. 

The man was a stranger; possibly a travelling merchant from 
outland realms, the usurer thought—or else an outlander of more 
dubious occupation. His narrow, slanting, beryl-green eyes, his 
bluish, unkempt beard, and the uncouth cut of his sad raiment, 
were sufficient proof of his alienage in Commoriom. 
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“Three hundred djals is a large sum,” said the money-lender 
thoughtfully. “Moreover, I do not know you. What security have 
you to offer?” 

The visitor produced from the bosom of his garment a small bag 
of tiger-skin, tied at the mouth with sinew, and opening the bag 
with a deft movement, poured on the table before Avoosl Wuthoq- 
quan two uncut emeralds of immense size and flawless purity. They 
flamed at the heart with a cold and ice-green fire as they caught the 
slanting sunset; and a greedy spark was kindled in the eyes of the 
usurer. But he spoke coolly and indifferently. 

“It may be that I can loan you one hundred and fifty djals. 
Emeralds are hard to dispose of; and if you should not return to 
claim the gems and repay me the money, I might have reason to re- 
pent my generosity, But I will take the hazard.” 

“The loan I ask is a mere tithe of their value,” protested the 
stranger. “Give me two hundred and fifty djals. . . . There are other 
money-lenders in Commoriom, I am told.” 

“Two hundred djals is the most I can offer. It is true that the 
gems are not without value. But you may have stolen them. How 
am I to know? It is not my habit to ask indiscreet questions.” 

“Take them,” said the stranger, hastily. He accepted the silver 
coins which Avoosl Wuthoqquan counted out, and offered no fur- 
ther protest. The usurer watched him with a sardonic smile as he 
departed, and drew his own inferences. He felt sure that the jewels 
had been stolen, but was in no wise perturbed or disquieted by this 
fact. No matter whom they had belonged to, or what their history, 
they would form a welcome and valuable addition to the coffers of 
Avoosl Wuthoqquan. Even the smaller of the two emeralds would 
have been absurdly cheap at three hundred djals; but the usurer felt 
no apprehension that the stranger would return to claim them at 
any time. . .. No, the man was plainly a thief, and had been glad to 
rid himself of the evidence of his guilt. As to the rightful ownership 
of the gems—that was hardly a matter to arouse the concern or the 
curiosity of the money-lender. They were his own property now, by 
virtue of the sum in silver which had been tacitly regarded by him- 
self and the stranger as a price rather than a mere loan. 

The sunset faded swiftly from the room, and a brown twilight 
began to dull the metal broideries of the curtains and the colored 
eyes of the gems. Avoos! Wuthoqquan lit the fretted lamp; and 
then, opening a small brazen strongbox, he poured from it a flash- 
ing rill of jewels on the table beside the emeralds. There were pale 
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and ice-clear topazes from Mhu Thulan, and gorgeous crystals of 
tourmaline from Tscho Vulpanomi; there were chill and furtive 
sapphires of the north, and arctic carnelians like frozen blood, and 
diamonds that were hearted with white stars. Red, unblinking 
rubies glared from the coruscating pile, chatoyants shone like the 
eyes of tigers, garnets and alabraundines gave their somber flames 
to the lamplight amid the restless hues of opals. Also, there were 
other emeralds, but none so large and flawless as the two that he 
had acquired that evening. 

Avoosl Wuthoqquan sorted out the gems in gleaming rows and 
circles, as he had done so many times before; and he set apart all 
the emeralds with his new acquisitions at one end, like captains 
leading a file. He was well pleased with his bargain, well satisfied 
with his overflowing caskets. He regarded the jewels with an avari- 
cious love, a miserly complacence; and one might have thought that 
his eyes were little beads of jasper, set in his leathery face as in the 
smoky parchment cover of some olden book of doubtful magic. 
Money and precious gems—these things alone, he thought, were 
immutable and non-volatile in a world of never-ceasing change and 
fugacity. 

His reflections, at this point, were interrupted by a singular oc- 
currence. Suddenly and without warning—for he had not touched 
or disturbed them in any manner—the two large emeralds started 
to roll away from their companions on the smooth, level table of 
black ogga-wood; and before the startled money-lender could put 
out his hand to stop them, they had vanished over the opposite edge 
and had fallen with a muffled rattling on the carpeted floor. 

Such behavior was highly eccentric and peculiar, not to say unac- 
countable; but the usurer leapt to his feet with no other thought 
save to retrieve the jewels. He rounded the table in time to see that 
they had continued their mysterious rolling and were slipping 
through the outer door, which the stranger in departing had left 
slightly ajar. This door gave on a courtyard; and the courtyard, in 
turn, opened on the streets of Commoriom. 

Avoosl Wuthoqquan was deeply alarmed, but was more con- 
cerned by the prospect of losing the emeralds than by the eeriness 
and mystery of their departure. He gave chase with an agility of 
which few would have believed him capable, and throwing open 
the door, he saw the fugitive emeralds gliding with an uncanny 
smoothness and swiftness across the rough, irregular flags of the 
courtyard. The twilight was deepening to a nocturnal blue; but the 
jewels seemed to wink derisively with a strange phosphoric luster as 
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he followed them. Clearly visible in the gloom, they passed through 
the unbarred gate that gave on a principal avenue, and disap- 
peared. 

It began to occur to Avoos! Wuthogquan that the jewels were be- 
witched; but not even in the face of an unknown sorcery was he 
willing to relinquish anything for which he had paid the munificent 
sum of two hundred djals. He gained the open street with a running 
leap, and paused only to make sure of the direction in which his 
emeralds had gone. 

The dim avenue was almost entirely deserted; for the worthy 
citizens of Commoriom, at that hour, were preoccupied with the 
consumption of their evening meal. The jewels, gaining momen- 
tum, and skimming the ground lightly in their flight, were speeding 
away on the left toward the less reputable suburbs and the wild, 
luxuriant jungle beyond. Avoosl Wuthoqquan saw that he must 
redouble his pursuit if he were to overtake them. 

Panting and wheezing valiantly with the unfamiliar exertion, he 
renewed the chase; but in spite of all his efforts, the jewels ran 
always at the same distance before him, with a maddening ease and 
eerie volitation, tinkling musically ar whiles on the pavement. The 
frantic and bewildered usurer was soon out of breath; and being 
compelled to slacken his speed, he feared to lose sight of the eloping 
gems; but strangely, thereafterward, they ran with a slowness that 
corresponded to his own, maintaining ever the same interval. 

The money-lender grew desperate. The flight of the emeralds 
was leading him into an outlying quarter of Commoriom where 
thieves and murderers and beggars dwelt. Here he met a few 
passers, all of dubious character, who stared in stupefaction at the 
fleeing stones, but made no effort to stop them, Then the foul tene- 
ments among which he ran became smaller, with wider spaces be- 
tween; and soon there were only sparse huts, where furtive lights 
gleamed out in the full-grown darkness, beneath the lowering 
frondage of high palms. 

Still plainly visible, and shining with a mocking phosphores- 
cence, the jewels fled before him on the dark road, It seemed to him, 
however, that he was gaining upon them a little. His flabby limbs 
and pursy body were faint with fatigue, and he was grievously 
winded; but he went on in renewed hope, gasping with eager ava- 
rice. A full moon, large and amber-tinted, rose beyond the jungle 
and began to light his way 

Commoriom was far behind him now; and there were no more 
huts on the lonely forest road, nor any other wayfarers. He 
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shivered a little—either with fear or the chill night air; but he did 
not relax his pursuit. He was closing in on the emeralds, very 
gradually but surely; and he felt that he would recapture them 
soon. So engrossed was he in the weird chase, with his eyes on the 
ever-rolling gems, that he failed to perceive that he was no longer 
following an open highway. Somehow, somewhere, he had taken a 
narrow path that wound among monstrous trees whose foliage 
turned the moonlight to a mesh of quicksilver with heavy, fantastic 
raddlings of ebony. Crouching in grotesque menace, like giant re- 
tiarii, they seemed to close in upon him from all sides. But the 
money-lender was oblivious of their shadowy threats, and heeded 
not the sinister strangeness and solitude of the jungle path, nor the 
dank odors that lingered beneath the trees like unseen pools. 

Nearer and nearer he came to the fleeting gems, till they ran and 
flickered tantalizingly a little beyond his reach, and seemed to look 
back at him like two greenish, glowing eyes, filled with allurement 
and mockery. Then, as he was about to fling himself forward in a 
last and supreme effort to secure them, they vanished abruptly from 
view, as if they had been swallowed by the forest shadows that lay 
like sable pythons athwart the moonlit way. 

Baffled and disconcerted, Avoos! Wuthoqquan paused and 
peered in bewilderment at the place where they had disappeared. 
He saw thar the path ended in a cavern-mouth yawning blackly and 
silently before him, and leading to unknown subterranean depths. 
It was a doubtful and suspicious-looking cavern, fanged with sharp 
stones and bearded with queer grasses; and Avoosl Wuthoqquan, 
in his cooler moments, would have hesitated a long while before 
entering it. But just then he was capable of no other impulse than 
the fervor of the chase and the prompting of avarice. 

The cavern that had swallowed his emeralds in a fashion so 
nefarious was a steep incline running swiftly down into darkness. It 
was low and narrow, and slippery with noisome oozings; but the 
money-lender was heartened as he went on by a glimpse of the 
glowing jewels, which seemed to float beneath him in the black air, 
as if to illuminate his way. The incline led to a level, winding pas- 
sage, in which Avoos! Wuthoqquan began to overtake his elusive 
property once more; and hope flared high in his panting bosom. 

The emeralds were almost within reach; then, with sleightful 
suddenness, they slipped from his ken beyond an abrupt angle of 
the passage; and following them, he paused in wonder, as if halted 
by an irresistible hand. He was half blinded for some moments by 
the pale, mysterious, bluish light that poured from the roof and 
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walls of the huge cavern into which he had emerged; and he was 
more than dazzled by the multi-tinted splendor that flamed and 
glowed and glistened and sparkled at his very feet. 

He stood on a narrow ledge of stone; and the whole chamber be- 
fore and beneath him, almost to the level of this ledge, was filled 
with jewels even as a granary is filled with grain! It was as if all the 
rubies, opals, beryls, diamonds, amethysts, emeralds, chrysolites, 
and sapphires of the world had been gathered together and poured 
into an immense pit. He thought that he saw his own emeralds, ly- 
ing tranquilly and decorously in a nearer mound of the undulant 
mass; but there were so many others of like size and flawlessness 
that he could not be sure of them, 

For a while, he could hardly believe the ineffable vision, Then, 
with a single cry of ecstasy, he leapt forward from the ledge, sink- 
ing almost to his knees in the shifting and tinkling and billowing 
gems. In great double handfuls, he lifted the flaming and scintillat- 
ing stones and let them sift between his fingers, slowly and volup- 
tuously, to fall with a light clash on the monstrous heap. Blinking 
joyously, he watched the royal lights and colors run in spreading or 
narrowing ripples; he saw them burn like steadfast coals and secret 
stars, or leap out in blazing eyes that seemed to catch fire from each 
other, 

In his most audacious dreams, the usurer had never even sus- 
pected the existence of such riches. He babbled aloud in a rhapsody 
of delight, as he played with the numberless gems; and he failed to 
perceive that he was sinking deeper with every movement into the 
unfathomable pit. The jewels had risen above his knees, were en- 
gulfing his pudgy thighs, before his avaricious rapture was touched 
by any thought of peril. 

Then, startled by the realization that he was sinking into his new- 
found wealth as into some treacherous quicksand, he sought to ex- 
tricate himself and return to the safety of the ledge. He floundered 
helplessly; for the moving gems gave way beneath him, and he 
made no progress but went deeper still, till the bright, unstable 
heap had risen to his waist. 

Avoos! Wuthoqquan began to feel a frantic terror amid the in- 
tolerable irony of his plight. He cried out; and as if in answer, there 
came a loud, unctuous, evil chuckle from the cavern behind him. 
Twisting his fat neck with painful effort, so that he could peer over 
his shoulder, he saw a most peculiar entity that was crouching on a 
sort of shelf above the pit of jewels. The entity was wholly and 
outrageously unhuman; and neither did it resemble any species of 
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animal, or any known god or demon of Hyperborea. Its aspect was 
not such as to lessen the alarm and panic of the money-lender; for it 
was very large and pale and squat, with a toad-like face and a 
swollen, squidgy body and numerous cuttlefish limbs or append- 
ages. It lay flat on the shelf, with its chinless head and long slit-like 
mouth overhanging the pit, and its cold, lidless eyes peering ob- 
liquely at Avoos! Wuthoqquan. The usurer was not reassured when 
it began to speak in a thick and loathsome voice, like the molten 
tallow of corpses dripping from a wizard’s kettle. 

“Ho! what have we here?” it said. “By the black altar of Tsathog- 
gua, ‘tis a fat money-lender, wallowing in my jewels like a lost pig 
in a quagmire!” 

“Help me!” cried Avoosl Wuthoqquan. “See you not that I am 


sinking?” 
The entity gave its oleaginous chuckle. “Yes, I see your predica- 
ment, of course. . . . What are you doing here?” 


“I came in search of my emeralds—two fine and flawless stones 
for which I have just paid the sum of two hundred djals.” 

“Your emeralds?” said the entity. “I fear that I must contradict 
you. The jewels are mine. They were stolen not long ago from this 
cavern, in which I have been wont to gather and guard my subterra- 
nean wealth for many ages. The thief was frightened away . . . 
when he saw me .. . and I suffered him to go. He had taken only 
the two emeralds; and I knew that they would return to me—as my 
jewels always return—whenever | choose to call them, The thief 
was lean and bony, and I did well to let him go; for now, in his 
place, there is a plump and well-fed usurer.” 

Avoos! Wuthoqquan, in his mounting terror, was barely able to 
comprehend the words or to grasp their implications. He had sunk 
slowly but steadily into the yielding pile; and green, yellow, red, 
and violet gems were blinking gorgeously about his bosom and sift- 
ing with a light tinkle beneath his armpits. 

“Help! help!” he wailed. “I shall be engulfed!” 

Grinning sardonically, and showing the cloven tip of a fat white 
tongue, the singular entity slid from the shelf with boneless ease; 
and spreading its flat body on the pool of gems, into which it hardly 
sank, it slithered forward to a position from which it could reach 
the frantic usurer with its octopus-like members. It dragged him 
free with a single motion of incredible celerity. Then, without pause 
or preamble or further comment, in a leisurely and methodical 
fashion, it began to devour him. 


The Seven Geases 


he Lord Ralibar Vooz, high magistrate of Commoriom and 

third cousin to King Homquat, had gone forth with six-and- 

twenty of his most valorous retainers in quest of such game 

as was afforded by the black Eiglophian Mountains. Leav- 
ing to lesser sportsmen the great sloths and vampire-bats of the in- 
termediate jungle, as well as the small but noxious dinosauria, 
Ralibar Vooz and his followers had pushed rapidly ahead and had 
covered the distance between the Hyperborean capital and their ob- 
jective in a day's march, The glassy scaurs and grim ramparts of 
Mount Voormithadreth, highest and most formidable of the Eiglo- 
phians, had beetled above them, wedging the sun with dark scoriac 
peaks at mid-afternoon, and walling the blazonries of sunset 
wholly from view. They had spent the night beneath its lowermost 
crags, keeping a ceaseless watch, piling dead branches on their fires, 
and hearing on the grisly heights above them the wild and dog-like 
ululations of those subhuman savages, the Voormis for which the 
mountain was named. Also, they heard the bellowing of an alpine 
catoblepas pursued by the Voormis, and the mad snarling of a 
saber-toothed tiger assailed and dragged down; and Ralibar Vooz 
had deemed that these noises boded well for the morrow’s hunting. 
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He and his men rose betimes; and having breakfasted on their 
provisions of dried bear-meat and a dark sour wine that was noted 
for its invigorative qualities, they began immediately the ascent of 
the mountain, whose upper precipices were hollow with caves 
occupied by the Voormis. Ralibar Vooz had hunted these creatures 
before; and a certain room of his house in Commoriom was arrased 
with their thick and shaggy pelts. They were usually deemed the 
most dangerous of the Hyperborean fauna; and the mere climbing 
of Voormithadreth, even without the facing of its inhabitants, 
would have been a feat attended by more than sufficient peril: but 
Ralibar Vooz, having tasted of such sport, could now satisfy 
himself with nothing tamer. 

He and his followers were well armed and accoutered. Some of 
the men bore coils of rope and grappling-hooks to be employed in 
the escalade of the steeper crags. Some carried heavy crossbows; 
and many were equipped with long-handled and saber-bladed bills 
which, from experience, had proved the most effective weapons in 
close-range fighting with the Voormis. The whole party was vari- 
ously studded with auxiliary knives, throwing-darts, two-handed 
scimitars, maces, bodkins, and saw-toothed axes. The men were all 
clad in jerkins and hose of dinosaur-leather, and were shod with 
brazen-spiked buskins. Ralibar Vooz himself wore a light suiting of 
copper chain-mail, which, flexible as cloth, in no wise impeded his 
movements. In addition he carried a buckler of mammoth-hide 
with a long bronze spike in its center that could be used as a 
thrusting-sword; and, being a man of huge stature and strength, his 
shoulders and baldric were hung with a whole arsenal of weapon- 
ries. 

The mountain was of volcanic origin, though its four craters 
were supposedly all extinct. For hours the climbers toiled upward 
on the fearsome scarps of black lava and obsidian, seeing the 
sheerer heights above them recede interminably into a cloudless 
zenith, as if not to be approached by man. Far faster than they the 
sun climbed, blazing torridly upon them and heating the rocks till 
their hands were scorched as if by the walls of a furnace. But Ral- 
ibar Vooz, eager to flesh his weapons, would permit no halting in 
the shady chasms nor under the scant umbrage of rare junipers. 

That day, however, it seemed that the Voormis were not abroad 
upon Mount Voormithadreth. No doubt they had feasted too well 
during the night, when their hunting cries had been heard by the 
Commorians. Perhaps it would be necessary to invade the warren 
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of caves in the loftier crags: a procedure none too palatable even for 
a sportsman of such hardihood as Ralibar Vooz. Few of these 
caverns could be reached by men without the use of ropes; and the 
Voormis, who were possessed of quasi-human cunning, would hurl 
blocks and rubble upon the heads of the assailants. Most of the 
caves were narrow and darksome, thus putting at a grave disadvan- 
tage the hunters who entered them; and the Voormis would fight 
redoubtably in defense of their young and their females, who dwelt 
in the inner recesses; and the females were fiercer and more per- 
nicious, if possible, than the males. 

Such matters as these were debated by Ralibar Vooz and his 
henchmen as the escalade became more arduous and hazardous, 
and they saw far above them the pitted mouths of the lower dens. 
Tales were told of brave hunters who had gone into those dens and 
had not returned; and much was said of the vile feeding-habits of 
the Voormis and the uses to which their captives were put before 
death and after it. Also, much was said regarding the genesis of the 
Voormis, who were popularly believed to be the offspring of 
women and certain atrocious creatures that had come forth in 
primal days from a tenebrous cavern-world in the bowels of Voor- 
mithadreth. Somewhere beneath that four-coned mountain, the 
sluggish and baleful god Tsathoggua, who had come down from 
Saturn in years immediately following the earth’s creation, was 
fabled to reside; and during the rite of worship at his black altars, 
the devotees were always careful to orient themselves toward Voor- 
mithadreth, Other and more doubtful beings than Tsathoggua slept 
below the extinct volcanoes, or ranged and ravened throughout 
that hidden underworld; but of these beings few men, other than 
the more adept or abandoned wizards, professed to know anything 
at all, 

Ralibar Vooz, who had a thoroughly modern disdain of the 
supernatural, avowed his skepticism in no equivocal terms when he 
heard his henchmen regaling each other with these antique legen- 
dries. He swore with many ribald blasphemies that there were no 
gods anywhere, above or under Voormithadreth. As for the Voor- 
mis themselves, they were indeed a misbegotten species; but it was 
hardly necessary, in explaining their generation, to go beyond the 
familiar laws of nature. They were merely the remnant of a low and 
degraded tribe of aborigines, who, sinking further into brutehood, 
had sought refuge in those volcanic fastnesses after the coming of 
the true Hyperboreans. 
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Certain grizzled veterans of the party shook their heads and mut- 
tered at these heresies; but because of their respect for the high rank 
and prowess of Ralibar Vooz, they did not venture to gainsay him 
openly. 

After several hours of heroic climbing, the hunters came within 
measurable distance of those nether caves. Below them now, in a 
vast and dizzying prospect, were the wooded hills and fair, fertile 
plains of Hyperborea. They were alone in a world of black, riven 
rock, with innumerable precipices and chasms above, beneath, and 
on all sides. Directly overhead, in the face of an almost perpen- 
dicular cliff, were three of the cavern-mouths, which had the aspect 
of volcanic fumaroles. Much of the cliff was glazed with obsidian, 
and there were few ledges or hand-grips. It seemed that even the 
Voormis, agile as apes, could scarcely climb that wall; and Ralibar 
Vooz, after studying it with a strategic eye, decided that the only 
feasible approach to the dens was from above. A diagonal crack, 
running from a shelf just below them to the summit, no doubt af- 
forded ingress and egress to their occupants. 

First, however, it was necessary to gain the precipice above: a 
difficult and precarious feat in itself. At one side of the long talus on 
which the hunters were standing, there was a chimney that wound 
upward in the wall, ceasing thirty feet from the top and leaving a 
sheer, smooth surface. Working along the chimney to its upper 
end, a good alpinist could hurl his rope and grappling-hook to the 
summit-edge. 

The advisability of bettering their present vantage was now em- 
phasized by a shower of stones and offal from the caverns. They 
noted certain human relics, well-gnawed and decayed, amid the of- 
fal. Ralibar Vooz, animated by wrath against these miscreants, as 
well as by the fervor of the huntsman, led his six-and-twenty 
followers in the escalade. He soon reached the chimney’s termina- 
tion, where a slanting ledge offered bare foothold at one side. After 
the third cast, his rope held; and he went up hand over hand to the 
precipice. 

He found himself on a broad and comparatively level-topped 
buttress of the lowest cone of Voormithadreth, which still rose for 
two thousand feet above him like a steep pyramid. Before him on 
the buttress, the black lava-stone was gnarled into numberless low 
ridges and strange masses like the pedestals of gigantic columns. 
Dry, scanty grasses and withered alpine flowers grew here and 
there in shallow basins of darkish soil; and a few cedars, levin- 
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struck or stunted, had taken root in the fissured rock. Amid the 
black ridges, and seemingly close at hand, a thread of pale smoke 
ascended, serpentining oddly in the still air of noon and reaching an 
unbelievable height ere it vanished. Ralibar Vooz inferred that the 
buttress was inhabited by some person nearer to civilized humanity 
than the Voormis, who were quite ignorant of the use of fire. Sur- 
prised by this discovery, he did not wait for his men to join him, but 
started off at once to investigate the source of the curling smoke- 
thread. 

He had deemed it merely a few steps away, behind the first of 
those grotesque furrows of lava, But evidently he had been deceived 
in this: for he climbed ridge after ridge and rounded many broad 
and curious dolmens and great dolomites which rose inexplicably 
before him where, an instant previous, he had thought there were 
only ordinary boulders; and still the pale, sinuous wisp went sky- 
ward at the same seeming interval. 

Ralibar Vooz, high magistrate and redoubtable hunter, was both 
puzzled and irritated by this behavior of the smoke. Likewise, the 
aspect of the rocks around him was disconcertingly and unpleas- 
antly deceitful. He was wasting too much time in an exploration 
idle and quite foreign to the real business of the day; but it was not 
his nature to abandon any enterprise, no matter how trivial, with- 
out reaching the set goal. Halloing loudly to his men, who must 
have climbed the cliff by now, he went on toward the elusive 
smoke. 

It seemed to him, once or twice, that he heard the answering 
shouts of his followers, very faint and indistinct, as if across some 
mile-wide chasm. Again he called lustily, but this time there was no 
audible reply. Going a little further, he began to detect among the 
rocks beside him a peculiar conversational droning and muttering 
in which four or five different voices appeared to take part. Seem- 
ingly they were much nearer at hand than the smoke, which had 
now receded like a mirage. One of the voices was clearly that of a 
Hyperborean; but the others possessed a timbre and accent which 
Ralibar Vooz, in spite of his varied ethnic knowledge, could not 
associate with any branch or subdivision of mankind. They af- 
fected his ears in a most unpleasant fashion, suggesting by turns the 
hum of great insects, the murmurs of fire and water, and the rasp- 
ing of metal. 

Ralibar Vooz emitted a hearty and somewhat ireful bellow to an- 
nounce his coming to whatever persons were convened amid the 
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rocks. His weapons and accouterments clattering loudly, he 
scrambled over a sharp lava-ridge toward the voices. 

Topping the ridge, he looked down on a scene that was both 
mysterious and unexpected. Below him, in a circular hollow, there 
stood a rude hut of boulders and stone fragments roofed with cedar 
boughs. In front of this hovel, on a large flat block of obsidian, a 
fire burned with flames alternately blue, green, and white; and 
from it rose the pale, thin spiral of smoke whose situation had il- 
luded him so strangely. 

An old man, withered and disreputable-looking, in a robe that 
appeared no less antique and unsavory than himself, was standing 
near to the fire. He was not engaged in any visible culinary opera- 
tions; and, in view of the torrid sun, it hardly seemed that he re- 
quired the warmth given by the queer-colored blaze. Aside from 
this individual, Ralibar Vooz looked in vain for the participants of 
the muttered conversation he had just overheard. He thought there 
was an evanescent fluttering of dim, grotesque shadows around the 
obsidian block; but the shadows faded and vanished in an instant; 
and, since there were no objects or beings that could have cast 
them, Ralibar Vooz deemed that he had been victimized by another 
of those highly disagreeable optic illusions in which that part of the 
mountain Voormithadreth seemed to abound. 

The old man eyed the hunter with a fiery gaze and began to curse 
him in fluent but somewhat archaic diction as he descended into the 
hollow. At the same time, a lizard-tailed and sooty-feathered bird, 
which seemed to belong to some night-flying species of archae- 
opteryx, began to snap its toothed beak and flap its digited wings 
on the objectionably shapen stela that served it for a perch. This 
stela, standing on the lee side of the fire and very close to it, had not 
been perceived by Ralibar Vooz at first glance. 

“May the ordure of demons bemire you from heel to crown!” 
cried the venomous ancient. “O lumbering, bawling idiot! you have 
ruined a most promising and important evocation. How you came 
here I cannot imagine. 1 have surrounded this place with twelve 
circles of illusion, whose effect is multiplied by their myriad in- 
tersections; and the chance that any intruder would ever find his 
way to my abode was mathematically small and insignificant. Ill 
was that chance which brought you here: for They that you have 
frightened away will not return until the high stars repeat a certain 
rare and quickly passing conjunction; and much wisdom is lost to 
me in the interim.” 
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“How now, varlet!” said Ralibar Vooz, astonished and angered 
by this greeting, of which he understood little save that his presence 
was unwelcome to the old man. “Who are you that speak so churl- 
ishly to a magistrate of Commoriom and a cousin to King Hom- 
quat? I advise you to curb such insolence: for, if so I wish, it lies 
in my power to serve you even as I serve the Voormis, Though 
methinks,” he added, “your pelt is far too filthy and verminous to 
merit room amid my trophies of the chase.” 

“Know that I am the sorcerer Ezdagor,” proclaimed the ancient, 
his voice echoing among the rocks with dreadful sonority. “By 
choice I have lived remote from cities and men; nor have the Voor- 
mis of the mountain troubled me in my magical seclusion. I care not 
if you are the magistrate of all swinedom or a cousin to the king of 
dogs. In retribution for the charm you have shattered, the business 
you have undone by this oafish trespass, I shall put upon you a 
most dire and calamitous and bitter geas.” 

“You speak in terms of outmoded superstition,” said Ralibar 
Vooz, who was impressed against his will by the weighty oratorical 
style in which Ezdagor had delivered these periods. 

The old man seemed not to hear him. 

“Harken then to your geas, O Ralibar Vooz,” he fulminated. 
“For this is the geas, that you must cast aside all your weapons and 
go unarmed into the dens of the Voormis; and fighting bare-handed 
against the Voormis and against their females and their young, you 
must win to that secret cave in the bowels of Voormithadreth, be- 
yond the dens, wherein abides from eldermost aeons the god Tsath- 
oggua. You shall know Tsathoggua by his great girth and his bat- 
like furriness and the look of a sleepy black toad which he has eter- 
nally. He will rise not from his place, even in the ravening of 
hunger, but will wait in divine slothfulness for the sacrifice. And, 
going close to Lord Tsathoggua, you must say to him: ‘I am the 
blood-offering sent by the sorcerer Ezdagor.’ Then, if it be his 
pleasure, Tsathoggua will avail himself of the offering. 

“In order that you may not go astray, the bird Raphtontis, who is 
my familiar, will guide you in your wanderings on the mountain- 
side and through the caverns.” He indicated with a peculiar gesture 
the night-flying archaeopteryx on the foully symbolic stela, and 
added as if in afterthought: “Raphtontis will remain with you till 
the accomplishment of the geas and the end of your journey below 
Voormithadreth. He knows the secrets of the underworld and the 
lairing-places of the Old Ones. If our Lord Tsathoggua should dis- 
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dain the blood-offering, or, in his generosity, should send you on to 
his brethren, Raphtontis will be fully competent to lead the way 
whithersoever is ordained by the god.” 

Ralibar Vooz found himself unable to answer this more than out- 
rageous peroration in the style which it manifestly deserved. In fact, 
he could say nothing at all: for it seemed that a sort of lockjaw had 
afflicted him, Moreover, to his exceeding terror and bewilderment, 
this vocal paralysis was accompanied by certain involuntary move- 
ments of a most alarming type. With a sense of nightmare compul- 
sion, together with the horror of one who feels that he is going 
mad, he began to divest himself of the various weapons which he 
carried, His bladed buckler, his mace, broadsword, hunting-knife, 
ax, and needle-tipped anlace jingled on the ground before the obsid- 
ian block. 

“I shall permit you to retain your helmet and body-armor,” said 
Ezdagor at this juncture. “Otherwise, I fear that you will not reach 
Tsathoggua in the state of corporeal intactness proper for a sac- 
rifice. The teeth and nails of the Voormis are sharp, even as their 
appetites.” 

Muttering certain half-inaudible and doubtful-sounding words, 

the wizard turned from Ralibar Vooz and began to quench the tri- 
colored fire with a mixture of dust and blood from a shallow brass 
basin. Deigning to vouchsafe no farewell or sign of dismissal, he 
kept his back toward the hunter, but waved his left hand obliquely 
to the bird Raphtontis. This creature, stretching his murky wings 
and clacking his saw-like beak, abandoned his perch and hung 
poised in air with one ember-colored eye malignly fixed on Ralibar 
Vooz. Then, floating slowly, his long snakish neck reverted and his 
eye maintaining its vigilance, the bird flew among the lava-ridges 
toward the pyramidal cone of Voormithadreth; and Ralibar Vooz 
followed, driven by a compulsion that he could neither understand 
nor resist. 
Evidently the demon fowl knew all the turnings of that maze of 
delusion with which Ezdagor had environed his abode; for the 
hunter was led with comparatively little indirection across the en- 
chanted buttress. He heard the far-off shouting of his men as he 
went; but his own voice was faint and thin as that of a flittermouse 
when he sought to reply. Soon he found himself at the bottom of a 
great scarp of the upper mountain, pitted with cavern-mouths. It 
was a part of Voormithadreth that he had never visited before. 

Raphtontis rose toward the lowest cave, and hovered at its en- 
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trance while Ralibar Vooz climbed precariously behind him amid a 
heavy barrage of bones and glass-edged flints and other oddments 
of less mentionable nature hurled by the Voormis. These low, 
brutal savages, fringing the dark mouths of the dens with their re- 
pulsive faces and members, greeted the hunter's progress with 
ferocious howlings and an inexhaustible supply of garbage. How- 
ever, they did not molest Raphtontis, and it seemed that they were 
anxious to avoid hitting him with their missiles; though the pres- 
ence of this hovering, wide-winged fowl interfered noticeably with 
their aim as Ralibar Vooz began to near the nethermost den. 

Owing to this partial protection, the hunter was able to reach the 
cavern without serious injury. The entrance was rather strait; and 
Raphtontis flew upon the Voormis with open beak and flapping 
wings, compelling them to withdraw into the interior while Ralibar 
Vooz made firm his position on the threshold-ledge. Some, how- 
ever, threw themselves on their faces to allow the passage of 
Raphtontis; and, rising when the bird had gone by, they assailed 
the Commorian as he followed his guide into the fetid gloom. They 
stood only half-erect, and their shaggy heads were about his thighs 
and hips, snarling and snapping like dogs; and they clawed him 
with hook-shaped nails that caught and held in the links of his 
armor. 

Weaponless he fought them in obedience to his geas, striking 
down their hideous faces with his mailed fist in a veritable madness 
that was not akin to the ardor of a huntsman. He felt their nails and 
teeth break on the close-woven links as he hurled them loose; but 
others took their places when he won onward a little into the 
murky cavern; and their females struck at his legs like darting 
serpents; and their young beslavered his ankles with mouths 
wherein the fangs were as yet ungrown. 

Before him, for his guidance, he heard the clanking of the wings 
of Raphtontis, and the harsh cries, half-hiss and half-caw, that 
were emitted by this bird at intervals. The darkness stifled him with 
a thousand stenches; and his feet slipped in blood and filth at every 
step. But anon he knew that the Voormis had ceased to assail him. 
The cave sloped downward; and he breathed an air that was edged 
with sharp, acrid mineral odors. 

Groping for a while through sightless night, and descending a 
steep incline, he came to a sort of underground hall in which 
neither day nor darkness prevailed. Here the archings of rock were 
visible by an obscure glow such as hidden moons might yield. 
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Thence, through declivitous grottoes and along perilously skirted 
gulfs, he was conducted ever downward by Raphtontis into the 
world beneath the mountain Voormithadreth. Everywhere was 
that dim, unnatural light whose source he could not ascertain. 
Wings that were too broad for those of the bat flew vaguely over- 
head; and at whiles, in the shadowy caverns, he beheld great, fear- 
some bulks having a likeness to those behemoths and giant reptiles 
which burdened the earth in earlier times; but because of the 
dimness he could not tell if these were living shapes or forms that 
the stone had taken. 

Strong was the compulsion of his geas on Ralibar Vooz; and a 
numbness had seized his mind; and he felt only a dulled fear and a 
dazed wonder. It seemed that his will and his thoughts were no 
longer his own, but were become those of some alien person. He 
was going down to some obscure but predestined end, by a route 
that was darksome but foreknown. 

At last the bird Raphtontis paused and hovered significantly in a 
cave distinguished from the others by a most evil potpourri of 
smells. Ralibar Vooz deemed at first that the cave was empty. Go- 
ing forward to join Raphtontis, he stumbled over certain atten- 
uated remnants on the floor, which appeared to be the skin-clad 
skeletons of men and various animals. Then, following the coal- 
bright gaze of the demon bird, he discerned in a dark recess the 
formless bulking of a couchant mass. And the mass stirred a little at 
his approach, and put forth with infinite slothfulness a huge and 
toad-shaped head. And the head opened its eyes very slightly, as if 
half-awakened from slumber, so that they were visible as two slits 
of oozing phosphor in the black, browless face. 

Ralibar Vooz perceived an odor of fresh blood amid the many 
fetors that rose to besiege his nostrils. A horror came upon him 
therewith; for, looking down, he beheld lying before the shadowy 
monster the lean husk of a thing that was neither man, beast, nor 
Voormi. He stood hesitant, fearing to go closer yet powerless to 
retreat, But, admonished by an angry hissing from the archaeop- 
teryx, together with a slashing stroke of its beak between his 
shoulder-blades, he went forward till he could see the fine dark fur 
on the dormant body and sleepily porrected head. 

With new horror, and a sense of hideous doom, he heard his own 
voice speaking without volition: “O Lord Tsathoggua, | am the 
blood-offering sent by the sorcerer Ezdagor.” 

There was a sluggish inclination of the toad-like head; and the 
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eyes opened a little wider, and light flowed from them in viscous 
tricklings on the creased underlids. Then Ralibar Vooz seemed to 
hear a deep, rumbling sound; but he knew not whether it reverber- 
ated in the dusky air or in his own mind. And the sound shaped 
itself, albeit uncouthly, into syllables and words: 

“Thanks are due to Ezdagor for this offering. But, since I have 
fed lately on a well-blooded sacrifice, my hunger is appeased for the 
present, and I require not the offering. However, it may be that 
others of the Old Ones are athirst or famished. And, since you 
came here with a geas upon you, it is not fitting that you should go 
hence without another. So I place you under this geas, to betake 
yourself downward through the caverns till you reach, after long 
descent, that bottomless gulf over which the spider-god Atlach- 
Nacha weaves his eternal webs. And there, calling to Atlach- 
Nacha, you must say: ‘I am the gift sent by Tsathoggua.’” 

So, with Raphtontis leading him, Ralibar Vooz departed from 
the presence of Tsathoggua by another route than that which had 
brought him there. The way steepened more and more; and it ran 
through chambers that were too vast for the searching of sight; and 
along precipices that fell sheer for an unknown distance to the 
black, sluggish foam and somnolent murmur of underworld seas. 

At last, on the verge of a chasm whose further shore was lost in 
darkness, the night-flying bird hung motionless with level wings 
and down-dropping tail, Ralibar Vooz went close to the verge and 
saw that great webs were attached to it at intervals, seeming to span 
the gulf with their multiple crossings and reticulations of grey, 
rope-thick strands. Apart from these, the chasm was bridgeless. Far 
out on one of the webs he discerned a darksome form, big as a 
crouching man but with long spider-like members. Then, like a 
dreamer who hears some nightmare sound, he heard his own voice 
crying loudly: “O Atlach-Nacha, I am the gift sent by Tsathoggua.” 

‘The dark form ran toward him with incredible swiftness. When 
it came near he saw that there was a kind of face on the squat ebon 
body, low down amid the several-jointed legs. The face peered up 
with a weird expression of doubt and inquiry; and terror crawled 
through the veins of the bold huntsman as he met the small, crafty 
eyes that were circled about with hair. 

Thin, shrill, piercing as a sting, there spoke to him the voice of 
the spider-god Atlach-Nacha: “I am duly grateful for the gift. But, 
since there is no one else to bridge this chasm, and since eternity is 
required for the task, I cannot spend my time in extracting you 
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from those curious shards of metal. However, it may be that the 
antehuman sorcerer Haon-Dor, who abides beyond the gulf in his 
palace of primal enchantments, can somehow find a use for you. 
The bridge I have just now completed runs to the threshold of his 
abode; and your weight will serve to test the strength of my weav- 
ing. Go then, with this geas upon you, to cross the bridge and pre- 
sent yourself before Haon-Dor, saying: ‘Atlach-Nacha has sent 
me. 

With these words, the spider-god withdrew his bulk from the 
web and ran quickly from sight along the chasm-edge, doubtless to 
begin the construction of a new bridge at some remoter point. 

Though the third geas was heavy and compulsive upon him, 
Ralibar Vooz followed Raphtontis none too willingly over the 
night-bound depths. The weaving of Atlach-Nacha was strong be- 
neath his feet, giving and swaying only a little; but between the 
strands, in unfathomable space below, he seemed to descry the dim 
flitting of dragons with claw-tipped wings; and, like a seething of 
the darkness, fearful hulks without name appeared to heave and 
sink from moment to moment. 

However, he and his guide came presently to the gulf’s opposite 
shore, where the web of Atlach-Nacha was joined to the lowest step 
of a mighty stairway. The stairs were guarded by a coiled snake 
whose mottlings were broad as bucklers and whose middle volumes 
exceeded in girth the body of a stout warrior, The horny tail of this 
serpent rattled like a sistrum, and he thrust forth an evil head with 
fangs that were long as bill-hooks. But, seeing Raphtontis, he drew 
his coils aside and permitted Ralibar Vooz to ascend the steps. 

Thus, in fulfilment of the third geas, the hunter entered the 
thousand-columned palace of Haon-Dor. Strange and silent were 
those halls hewn from the grey, fundamental rock of earth, In them 
were faceless forms of smoke and mist that went uneasily to and 
fro, and statues representing monsters with myriad heads. In the 
vaults above, as if hung aloof in night, lamps burned with inverse 
flames that were like the combustion of ice and stone. A chill spirit 
of evil, ancient beyond all conception of man, was abroad in those 
halls; and horror and fear crept throughout them like invisible 
serpents, unknotted from sleep. 

Threading the mazy chambers with the surety of one accustomed 
to all their windings, Raphtontis conducted Ralibar Vooz to a high 
room whose walls described a circle broken only by the one portal, 
through which he entered. The room was empty of furnishment, 
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save for a five-pillared seat rising so far aloft without stairs or other 
means of approach, that it seemed only a winged being could ever 
attain thereto. But on the seat was a figure shrouded with thick, 
sable darkness, and having over its head and features a caul of 
grisly shadow. 

The bird Raphtontis hovered ominously before the columned 
chair. And Ralibar Vooz, in astonishment, heard a voice saying: 
“O Haon-Dor, Atlach-Nacha has sent me.” And not till the voice 
ceased speaking did he know it for his own. 

For a long time the silence seemed infrangible. There was no stir- 
ring of the high-seated figure. But Ralibar Vooz, peering trep- 
idantly at the walls about him, beheld their former smoothness em- 
bossed with a thousand faces, twisted and awry like those of mad 
devils. The faces were thrust forward on necks that lengthened; and 
behind the necks malshapen shoulders and bodies emerged inch by 
inch from the stone, craning toward the huntsman. And beneath 
his feet the very floor was now cobbled with other faces, turning 
and tossing restlessly, and opening ever wider their demoniacal 
mouths and eyes. 

At last the shrouded figure spoke; and though the words were of 
no mortal tongue, it seemed to the listener that he comprehended 
them darkly: 

“My thanks are due to Atlach-Nacha for this sending. If | appear 
to hesitate, it is only because I am doubtful regarding what disposi- 
tion I can make of you. My familiars, who crowd the walls and 
floors of this chamber, would devour you all too readily: but you 
would serve only as a morsel amid so many. On the whole, I believe 
that the best thing I can do is to send you on to my allies, the 
serpent-people. They are scientists of no ordinary attainment; and 
perhaps you might provide some special ingredient required in their 
chemistries. Consider then, that a geas has been put upon you, and 
take yourself off to the caverns in which the serpent-people reside.” 

Obeying this injunction, Ralibar Vooz went down through the 
darkest strata of that primeval underworld, beneath the palace of 
Haon-Dor. The guidance of Raphtontis never failed him; and he 
came anon to the spacious caverns in which the serpent-men were 
busying themselves with a multitude of tasks. They walked lithely 
and sinuously erect on pre-mammalian members, their pied and 
hairless bodies bending with great suppleness. There was a loud 
and constant hissing of formulae as they went to and fro. Some 
were smelting the black nether ores; some were blowing molten ob- 
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sidian into forms of flask and urn; some were measuring chemicals; 
others were decanting strange liquids and curious colloids. In their 
intense preoccupation, none of them seemed to notice the arrival of 
Ralibar Vooz and his guide. 

After the hunter had repeated many times the message given him 
by Haon-Dor, one of the walking reptiles at last perceived his 
presence. This being eyed him with cold but highly disconcerting 
curiosity, and then emitted a sonorous hiss that was audible above 
all the noises of labor and converse. The other serpent-men ceased 
their toil immediately and began to crowd around Ralibar Vooz. 
From the tone of their sibilations, it seemed that there was much 
argument among them. Certain of their number sidled close to the 
Commorian, touching his face and hands with their chill, scaly 
digits, and prying beneath his armor. He felt that they were anato- 
mizing him with methodical minuteness. At the same time, he per- 
ceived that they paid no attention to Raphtontis, who had perched 
himself on a large alembic. 

After a while, some of the chemists went away and returned 
quickly, bearing among them two great jars of glass filled with a 
clear liquid. In one of the jars there floated upright a well- 
developed and mature male Voormi; in the other, a large and 
equally perfect specimen of Hyperborean manhood, not without a 
sort of general likeness to Ralibar Vooz himself. The bearers of 
these specimens deposited their burdens beside the hunter and then 
each of them delivered what was doubtless a learned dissertation on 
comparative biology. 

This series of lectures, unlike many such, was quite brief. At the 
end the reptilian chemists returned to their various labors, and the 
jars were removed. One of the scientists then addressed himself to 
Ralibar Vooz with a fair though somewhat sibilant approximation 
of human speech: 

“It was thoughtful of Haon-Dor to send you here. However, as 
you have seen, we are already supplied with an exemplar of your 
species; and, in the past, we have thoroughly dissected others and 
have learned all that there is to learn regarding this very uncouth 
and aberrant life-form. 

“Also, since our chemistry is devoted almost wholly to the pro- 
duction of powerful toxic agents, we can find no use in our tests 
and manufactures for the extremely ordinary matters of which your 
body is composed. They are without pharmaceutic value. 
Moreover, we have long abandoned the eating of impure natural 
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foods, and now confine ourselves to synthetic types of aliment. 
There is, as you must realize, no place for you in our economy. 

“However, it may be that the Archetypes can somehow dispose 
of you. Ar least you will be a novelty to them, since no example of 
contemporary human evolution has so far descended to their 
stratum, Therefore we shall put you under that highly urgent and 
imperative kind of hypnosis which, in the parlance of warlockry, is 
known as a geas. And, obeying the hypnosis, you will go down to 
the Cavern of the Archetypes. . 

The region to which the magistrate of Commoriom was now 
conducted lay at some distance below the ophidian laboratories. 
The air of the gulfs and grottoes along his way began to increase 
markedly in warmth, and was moist and steamy as that of some 
equatorial fen. A primordial luminosity, such as might have 
dawned before the creation of any sun, seemed to surround and 
pervade everything. 

All about him, in this thick and semi-aqueous light, the hunter 
discerned the rocks and fauna and vegetable forms of a crassly 
primitive world. These shapes were dim, uncertain, wavering, and 
were all composed of loosely organized elements. Even in this 
bizarre and more than doubtful terrain of the under-earth, Raph- 
tontis seemed wholly at home, and he flew on amid the sketchy 
plants and cloudy-looking boulders as if at no loss whatever in 
orienting himself. But Ralibar Vooz, in spite of the spell that 
stimulated and compelled him onward, had begun to feel a fatigue 
by no means unnatural in view of his prolonged and heroic itiner- 
ary. Also, he was much troubled by the elasticity of the ground, 
which sank beneath him at every step like an oversodded marsh, 
and seemed insubstantial to a quite alarming degree. 

To his further disconcertion, he soon found that he had attracted 
the attention of a huge foggy monster with the rough outlines of a 
tyrannosaurus, This creature chased him amid the archetypal ferns 
and club-mosses; and overtaking him after five or six bounds, it 
proceeded to ingest him with the celerity of any latter-day saurian 
of the same species. Luckily, the ingestment was not permanent, for 
the tyrannosaurus’ body-plasm, though fairly opaque, was more 
astral than material; and Ralibar Vooz, protesting stoutly against 
his confinement in its maw, felt the dark walls give way before him 
and tumbled out on the ground. 

After its third attempt to devour him, the monster must have de- 
cided that he was inedible. It turned and went away with immense 
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leapings in search of comestibles on its own plane of matter. 
Ralibar Vooz continued his progress through the Cavern of the 
Archetypes: a progress often delayed by the alimentary designs of 
crude, misty-stomached allosaurs, pterodactyls, pteranodons, 
stegosaurs, and other carnivora of the prime. 

"At last, following his experience with a most persistent mega- 
losaur, he beheld before him two entities of vaguely human outline. 
They were gigantic, with bodies almost globular in form, and they 
seemed to float rather than walk, Their features, though shadowy 
to the point of inchoateness, appeared to express aversion and hos- 
tility. They drew near to the Commorian, and he became aware 
that one of them was addressing him. The language used was wholly 
a matter of primitive vowel-sounds; but a meaning was forcibly, 
though indistinctly, conveyed: 

“We, the originals of mankind, are dismayed by the sight of a 
copy so coarse and egregiously perverted from the true model. We 
disown you with sorrow and indignation. Your presence here is an 
unwarrantable intrusion; and it is obvious that you are not to be 
assimilated even by our most esurient dinosaurs. Therefore we put 
you under a geas: depart without delay from the Cavern of the 
‘Archetypes, and seek out the slimy gulf in which Abhoth, father 
and mother of all cosmic uncleanness, eternally carries on Its repug- 
nant fission. We consider that you are fit only for Abhoth, which 
will perhaps mistake you for one of Its own progeny and devour 
you in accordance with the custom which It follows.” 

The weary hunter was led by the untirable Raphtontis to a deep 
cavern on the same level as that of the Archetypes. Possibly it was a 
kind of annex to the latter, At any rate, the ground was much 
firmer there, even though the air was murkier; and Ralibar Voz 
might have recovered a little of his customary aplomb, if it had not 
been for the ungodly and disgusting creatures which he soon began 
to meet, There were things which he could liken only to monstrous 
one-legged toads, and immense myriad-tailed worms, and miscre- 
ated lizards. They came flopping or crawling through the gloom in 
a ceaseless procession; and there was no end to the loathsome mor- 
phologic variations which they displayed. Unlike the Archetypes, 
they were formed of all too solid matter, and Ralibar Vooz was 
both fatigued and nauseated by the constant necessity of kicking 
them away from his shins. He was somewhat relieved to find, how- 
ever, that these wretched abortions became steadily smaller as he 
continued his advance. 
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The dusk about him thickened with hot, evil steam that left an 
oozy deposit on his armor and bare face and hands. With every 
breath he inhaled an odor noisome beyond imagining. He stumbled 
and slipped on the crawling foulnesses underfoot. Then, in that 
reeky twilight, he saw the pausing of Raphtontis; and below the 
demoniac bird he descried a sort of pool with a margin of mud that 
was marled with obscene offal; and in the pool a greyish, horrid 
mass that nearly choked it from rim to rim. 

Here, it seemed, was the ultimate source of all miscreation and 
abomination, For the grey mass quobbed and quivered, and 
swelled perpetually; and from it, in manifold fission, were spawned 
the anatomies that crept away on every side through the grotto. 
There were things like bodiless legs or arms that flailed in the slime, 
or heads that rolled, or floundering bellies with fishes’ fins; and all 
manner of things malformed and monstrous, that grew in size as 
they departed from the neighborhood of Abhoth. And those that 
swam not swiftly ashore when they fell into the pool from Abhoth, 
were devoured by mouths that gaped in the parent bulk. 

Ralibar Vooz was beyond thought, beyond horror, in his weari- 
ness: else he would have known intolerable shame, seeing that he 
had come to the bourn ordained for him by the Archetypes as most 
fit and proper. A deadness near to death was upon his faculties; and 
he heard as if remote and high above him a voice that proclaimed to 
Abhoth the reason of his coming; and he did not know that the 
voice was his own. 

There was no sound in answer; but out of the lumpy mass there 
grew a member that stretched and lengthened toward Ralibar Vooz 
where he stood waiting on the pool’s margin. The member divided 
to a flat, webby hand, soft and slimy, which touched the hunter 
and went over his person slowly from foot to head. Having done 
this, it seemed that the thing had served its use: for it dropped 
quickly away from Abhoth and wriggled into the gloom like a ser- 
pent together with the other progeny. 

Still waiting, Ralibar Vooz felt in his brain a sensation as of 
speech heard without words or sound, And the import, rendered in 
human language, was somewhat as follows: 

“I, who am Abhoth, the coeval of the oldest gods, consider that 
the Archetypes have shown a questionable taste in recommending 
you to me. After careful inspection, I fail to recognize you as one of 
my relatives or progeny; though I must admit that I was nearly de- 
ceived at first by certain biologic similarities. You are quite alien to 
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my experience; and I do not care to endanger my digestion with un- 
tried articles of diet. 

“Who you are, or whence you have come, I cannot surmise; nor 
can I thank the Archetypes for troubling the profound and placid 
fertility of my existence with a problem so vexatious as the one that 
you offer. Get hence, I adjure you. There is a bleak and drear and 
dreadful limbo, known as the Outer World, of which I have heard 
dimly; and I think that it might prove a suitable objective for your 
journeying. I settle an urgent geas upon you: go seek this Outer 
World with all possible expedition.” 

Apparently Raphtontis realized that it was beyond the physical 
powers of his charge to fulfill the seventh geas without an interim of 
repose. He led the hunter to one of the numerous exits of the 
grotto inhabited by Abhoth: an exit giving on regions altogether 
unknown, opposite to the Cavern of the Archetypes. There, with 
significant gestures of his wings and beak, the bird indicated a sort 
of narrow alcove in the rock. The recess was dry and by no means 
uncomfortable as a sleeping-place. Ralibar Vooz was glad to lay 
himself down; and a black tide of slumber rolled upon him with the 
closing of his eyelids. Raphtontis remained on guard before the 
alcove, discouraging with strokes of his bill the wandering progeny 
of Abhoth that tried to assail the sleeper. 

Since there was neither night nor day in that subterrene world, the 
term of oblivion enjoyed by Ralibar Vooz was hardly to be mea- 
sured by the usual method of time-telling. He was aroused by the 
noise of vigorously flapping wings, and saw beside him the fowl 
Raphtontis, holding in his beak an unsavory object whose anatomy 
was that of a fish rather than anything else. Where or how he had 
caught this creature during his constant vigil was a more than 
dubious matter; but Ralibar Vooz had fasted too long to be 
squeamish, He accepted and devoured the proffered breakfast 
without ceremony. 

After that, in conformity with the geas laid upon him by Abhoth, 
he resumed his journey back to the outer earth. The route chosen 
by Raphtontis was presumably a shortcut. Anyhow, it was remote 
from the cloudy cave of the Archetypes, and the laboratories in 
which the serpent-men pursued their arduous toils and toxico- 
logical researches. Also, the enchanted palace of Haon-Dor was 
omitted from the itinerary. But, after long, tedious climbing 
through a region of desolate crags and over a sort of underground 
plateau, the traveller came once more to the verge of that far- 
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stretching, bottomless chasm which was bridged only by the webs 
of the spider-god Atlach-Nacha. 

For some time past he had hurried his pace because of certain of 
the progeny of Abhoth, who had followed him from the start and 
had grown steadily bigger after the fashion of their kind, till they 
were now large as young tigers or bears. However, when he ap- 
proached the nearest bridge, he saw that a ponderous and sloth-like 
entity, preceding him, had already begun to cross it. The posteriors 
of this being were studded with unamiable eyes, and Ralibar Vooz 
was unsure for a little regarding its exact orientation. Not wishing 
to tread too closely upon the reverted talons of its heels, he waited 
till the monster had disappeared in the darkness; and by that time 
the spawn of Abhoth were hard upon him. 

Raphtontis, with sharp admonitory cawings, floated before him 
above the giant web; and he was impelled to a rash haste by the im- 
minently slavering snouts of the dark abnormalities behind. Owing 
to such precipitancy, he failed to notice that the web had been 
weakened and some of its strands torn or stretched by the weight of 
the sloth-like monster. Coming in view of the chasm’s opposite 
verge, he thought only of reaching it, and redoubled his pace. But 
at this point the web gave way beneath him. He caught wildly at the 
broken, dangling strands, but could not arrest his fall. With several 
pieces of Atlach-Nacha’s weaving clutched in his fingers, he was pre- 
cipitated into that gulf which no one had ever voluntarily tried to 
plumb. 

This, unfortunately, was a contingency that had not been pro- 
vided against by the terms of the seventh geas. 


The Tale of 
Satampra Zeiros 


Satampra Zeiros of Uzuldaroum, shall write with my left 
hand, since I have no longer any other, the tale of everything 
that befell Tirouy Ompallios and myself in the shrine of the 
9 god Tsathoggua, which lies neglected by the worship of man 
in the jungle-taken suburbs of Commoriom, that long-deserted 
capital of the Hyperborean rulers. I shall write it with the violet 
juice of the suvana-palm, which turns to a blood-red rubric with 
the passage of years, on a strong vellum that is made from the skin 
of the mastodon, as a warning to all good thieves and adventurers 
who may hear some lying legend of the lost treasures of Com- 
moriom and be tempted thereby 
Now Tirouv Ompallios was my life-long friend and my trust- 
worthy companion in all such enterprises as require deft fingers and 
a habit of mind both agile and adroit. I can say without flattering 
myself, or Tirouv Ompallios either, that we carried to an incompa- 
rable success more than one undertaking from which fellow-crafts- 
men of a much wider renown than ourselves might well have re- 
coiled in dismay. To be more explicit, I refer to the theft of the 
jewels of Queen Cunambria, which were kept in a room where 
two-score venomous reptiles wandered at will; and the breaking of 
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the adamantine box of Acromi, in which were all the medallions of 
an early dynasty of Hyperborean kings. It is true that these 
medallions were difficult and perilous to dispose of, and that we 
sold them at a dire sacrifice to the captain of a barbarian vessel 
from remote Lemuria: but nevertheless, the breaking of that box 
was a glorious feat, for it had to be done in absolute silence on ac- 
count of the proximity of a dozen guards who were all armed with 
tridents. We made use of a rare and mordant acid. . . . But I must 
not linger too long and too garrulously by the way, however great 
the temptation to ramble on amid heroic memories and the high 
glamour of valiant or sleightful deeds. 

In our occupation, as in all others, the vicissitudes of fortune are 
oftentimes to be reckoned with; and the goddess Chance is not 
always prodigal of her favors. So it was that Tirouv Ompallios and 
I, at the time of which I write, had found ourselves in a condition of 
pecuniary depletion, which, though temporary, was nevertheless 
extreme and was quite inconvenient and annoying, coming as it did 
on the heel of more prosperous days, of more profitable midnights. 
People had become accursedly chary of their jewels and other valu- 
ables, windows and doors were double-barred, new and perplexing 
locks were in use, guards had grown more vigilant or less som- 
nolent—in short, all the natural difficulties of our profession had 
multiplied themselves. At one time we were reduced to the stealing 
of more bulky and less precious merchandise than that in which we 
customarily dealt; and even this had its dangers. Even now, it 
humiliates me to remember the night when we were nearly caught 
with a sack of red yams; and I mention all this that I may not seem 
in anywise vainglorious. 

One evening, in an alley of the more humble quarter of Uzul- 
daroum, we stopped to count our available resources, and found 
that we had between us exactly three pazoors—enough to buy a 
large bottle of pomegranate wine or two loaves of bread. We 
debated the problem of expenditure. 

“The bread,” contended Tirouv Ompallios, “will nurture our 
bodies, will lend a new and more expeditious force to our spent 
limbs, our toil-worn fingers.” 

“The pomegranate wine,” said I, “will ennoble our thoughts, will 
inspire and illuminate our minds, and perchance will reveal to us a 
mode of escape from our difficulties.” 

Tirouv Ompallios yielded without undue argument to my supe- 
rior reasoning, and we sought the doors of an adjacent tavern. The 
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wine was not of the best, in regard to flavor, but the quantity and 
strength were all that could be desired. We sat in the crowded 
tavern and sipped it at leisure, till all the fire of the bright red liquor 
had transferred itself to our brains. The darkness and dubiety of 
our future ways became illumined as by the light of rosy cressets, 
and the harsh aspect of the world was marvellously softened. 
Anon, there came to me an inspiration. 

“Tirouy Ompallios,” I said, “is there any reason why you and I, 
who are brave men and nowise subject to the fears and supersti- 
tions of the multitude, should not avail ourselves of the kingly 
treasures of Commoriom? A day’s journey from this tiresome town, 
a pleasant sojourn in the country, an afternoon or forenoon of 
archaeological research—and who knows what we should find?” 

“You speak wisely and valiantly, my dear friend,” rejoined 
Tirouv Ompallios. “Indeed, there is no reason why we should not 
replenish our deflated finances at the expense of a few dead kings or 
gods.” 

Now Commoriom, as all the world knows, was deserted many 
hundred years ago because of the prophecy of the white sybil of 
Polarion, who foretold an undescribed and abominable doom for 
all mortal beings who should dare to tarry within its environs. 
Some say that this doom was a pestilence that would have come 
from the northern waste by the paths of the jungle-tribes; others, 
that it was a form of madness: at any rate, no one, neither king nor 
priest nor merchant nor laborer nor thief, remained in Commoriom 
to abide its arrival, but all departed in a single migration to found 
at the distance of a day’s journey the new capital, Uzuldaroum. And 
strange tales are told, of horrors and terrors not to be faced or over- 
come by man, that haunt forevermore the mausoleums and shrines 
and palaces of Commoriom. And still it stands, a luster of marble, 
a magnificence of granite, all a-throng with spires and cupolas and 
obelisks that the mighty trees of the jungle have not yet over- 
towered, in a fertile inland valley of Hyperborea. And men say that 
in its unbroken vaults there lies entire and undespoiled as of yore 
the rich treasure of olden monarchs; that the high-built tombs re- 
tain the gems and electrum that were buried with their mummies; 
that the fanes have still their golden altar-vessels and furnishings, 
the idols their precious stones in ear and mouth and nostrils and 
navel. 

Ithink we should have set out that very night, if we had only had 
the encouragement and inspiration of a second bottle of pome- 
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granate wine. As it was, we decided to start at early dawn: the fact 
that we had no funds for our journey was of small moment, for 
unless our former dexterity had altogether failed us, we could levy a 
modicum of involuntary tribute from the guileless folk of the coun- 
tryside. In the meanwhile, we repaired to our lodgings, where the 
landlord met us with a grudging welcome and most ungracious de- 
mand for his money. But the golden promise of the morrow had 
armed us against all such trivial annoyances, and we waved the 
fellow aside with a disdain that appeared to astonish if not to sub- 
due him. 

We slept late; and the sun had ascended far upon the azure ac- 
clivity of the heavens when we left the gates of Uzuldaroum and 
took the northern road that runs toward Commoriom. We break- 
fasted well on some amber melons, and a stolen fowl that we 
cooked in the woods, and then resumed our wayfaring. In spite of a 
fatigue that increased upon us toward the end of the day, our trip 
was a pleasurable one, and we found much to divert us in the vary- 
ing landscapes through which we passed, and in their people. Some 
of these people, I am sure, must still remember us with regret, for 
we did not deny ourselves anything procurable that tempted our 
fancy or our appetites. 

It was an agreeable country, full of farms and orchards and run- 
ning waters and green, flowery woods. At last, somewhile in the 
course of the afternoon, we came to the ancient road, long disused 
and well-nigh overgrown, which runs from the highway through 
the elder jungle to Commoriom. 

No one saw us enter this road, and thenceforward we met no 
one. At a single step we passed from all human ken; and it seemed 
that the silence of the forest around us had lain unstirred by mortal 
footfall ever since the departure of the legendary king and his 
people so many centuries before. The trees were vaster than any we 
had ever seen; they were interwoven by the endless labyrinthine 
volumes, the eternal web-like convolutions of creepers almost as 
old as they themselves. The flowers were unwholesomely large, and 
their perfumes were overpoweringly sweet or fetid, and their petals 
bore a lethal pallor or a sanguinary crimson. The fruits along our 
way were of great size, with purple and orange and russet colors, 
but somehow we did not dare to eat them. 

The woods grew thicker and more rampant as we went on, and 
the roads, though paved with granite slabs, were more and more 
overgrown, for trees had rooted themselves in the interstices, often 
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forcing the wide blocks apart. Though the sun had not yet neared 
the horizon, the shades that were cast upon us from gigantic boles 
and branches became ever denser, and we moved in a dark-green 
twilight fraught with oppressive odors of lush growth and of 
vegetable corruption. There were no birds nor animals, such as one 
would think to find in any wholesome forest; but at rare intervals a 
stealthy viper with pale and heavy coils glided away from our feet 
among the rank leaves of the roadside, or some enormous moth 
with baroque and evil-colored mottlings flew before us and dis- 
appeared in the dimness of the jungle. Abroad already in the half- 
light, huge purpureal bats with eyes like tiny rubies arose at our ap- 
proach from the poisonous-looking fruits on which they feasted, 
and watched us with malign attention as they hovered noiselessly in 
the air above. And we felt, somehow, that we were being watched 
by other and invisible presences; and a sort of awe fell upon us, and 
a vague fear of the monstrous jungle; and we no longer spoke 
aloud, or frequently, but only in rare whispers. 

Among other things, we had contrived to procure along our way 
a large leathern bottle full of palm-spirit. A few sips of the ardent li- 
quor had already served to lighten more than once the tedium of 
our journey; and now it was to stand us in good stead. Each of us 
drank a liberal draught, and presently the jungle became less awe- 
some; and we wondered why we had allowed the silence and the 
gloom, the watchful bats and the brooding immensity, to weigh 
upon our spirits even for a brief while; and I think that after a sec- 
ond draught we began to sing. 

When twilight came, and a waxing moon shone high in the 
heavens after the hidden daystar had gone down, we were so im- 
bued with the fervor of adventure that we decided to push on and 
reach Commoriom that very night. We supped on food that we had 
levied from the country-people, and the leathern bottle passed be- 
tween us several times. Then, considerably fortified, and replete 
with hardihood and the valor of a lofty enterprise, we resumed our 
journeying. 

Indeed, we had not much further to go. Even as we were de- 
bating between ourselves, with an ardor that made us oblivious of 
our long wayfaring, what costly loot we would first choose from 
among all the mythical treasures of Commoriom, we saw in the 
moonlight the gleam of marble cupolas above the treetops, and 
then between the boughs and the boles the wan pillars of shadowy 
porticoes. A few more steps, and we trod upon paven streets that 
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ran transversely from the highroad we were following, into the tall, 
luxuriant woods on either side, where the fronds of mammoth 
palm-ferns overtopped the roofs of ancient houses. 

We paused, and again the silence of an elder desolation claimed 
our lips. For the houses were white and still as sepulchers, and the 
deep shadows that lay around and upon them were chill and sinis- 
ter and mysterious as the shadow of death. It seemed that the sun 
could not have shone for ages in this place—that nothing warmer 
than the spectral beams of the cadaverous moon had touched the 
marble and granite ever since that universal migration prompted by 
the prophecy of the white sybil of Polarion. 

“I wish it were daylight,” murmured Tirouy Ompallios, His low 
tones were oddly sibilant, were unnaturally audible in the dead 
stillness. 

“Tirouv Ompallios,” I rejoined, “I trust that you are not growing 
superstitious. I should be loath to think that you are succumbing to 
the infantile fancies of the multitude, Howbeit, let us have another 
drink.” 

We lightened the leathern bottle appreciably by the demand we 
now made upon its contents, and were marvelously cheered thereby 
—so much so, indeed, that we forthwith started to explore a left- 
hand avenue, which though it had been laid out with mathematical 
directness, vanished at no great distance among the fronded trees. 
Here, somewhat apart from the other buildings, in a sort of square 
that the jungle had not yet wholly usurped, we found a small tem- 
ple of antique architecture which gave the impression of being far 
older even than the adjoining edifices. It also differed from these in 
its material, for it was builded of a dark basaltic stone heavily en- 
crusted with lichens that seemed of a coeval antiquity. It was square 
in form, and had no domes nor spires, no facade of pillars, and 
only a few narrow windows high above the ground. Such temples 
are rare in Hyperborea nowadays; but we knew it for a shrine of 
Tsathoggua, one of the elder gods, who receives no longer any wor- 
ship from men, but before whose ashen altars, people say, the fur- 
tive and ferocious beasts of the jungle, the ape, the giant sloth, and 
the long-toothed tiger, have sometimes been seen to make obei- 
sance and have been heard to howl or whine their inarticulate 
prayers. 

The temple, like the other buildings, was in a state of well-nigh 
perfect preservation: the only signs of decay were in the carven 
lintel of the door, which had crumbled and splintered away in 
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several places. The door itself, wrought of a swarthy bronze all 
overgreened by time, stood slightly ajar. Knowing that there should 
be a jewelled idol within, not to mention the various altar-pieces of 
valuable metals, we felt the urge of temptation. 

Surmising that strength might be required to force open the 
verdigris-covered door, we drank deeply and then applied ourselves 
to the task, Of course, the hinges were rusted; and only by dint of 
mighty and muscular heavings did the door at last begin to move. 
As we renewed our efforts, it swung slowly inward with a hideous 
grating and grinding that mounted to an almost vocal screech, in 
which we seemed to hear the tones of some unhuman entity. The 
black interior of the temple yawned before us, and from it there 
surged an odor of long-imprisoned mustiness combined with a 
queer and unfamiliar fetidity. To this, however, we gave little heed 
in the natural excitement of the moment. 

With my usual foresight, I had provided myself with a piece of 
resinous wood earlier in the day, thinking that it might serve as a 
torch in case of any nocturnal explorations of Commoriom. 1 lit 
this torch, and we entered the shrine. 

The place was paven with immense quinquangular flags of the 
same material from which its walls were built. It was quite bare, ex- 
cept for the image of the god enthroned at the further end, the two- 
tiered altar of obscenely figured metal before the image, and a large 
and curious-looking basin of bronze supported on three legs, which 
occupied the middle of the floor. Giving this basin hardly a glance, 
we ran forward, and I thrust my torch into the face of the idol. 

Thad never seen an image of Tsathoggua before, but I recognized 
him without difficulty from the descriptions I had heard. He was 
very squat and pot-bellied, his head was more like that of a 
monstrous toad than a deity, and his whole body was covered with 
an imitation of short fur, giving somehow a vague suggestion of 
both the bat and the sloth. His sleepy lids were half-lowered over 
his globular eyes; and the tip of a queer tongue issued from his fat 
mouth. In truth, he was not a comely or personable sort of god, 
and I did not wonder at the cessation of his worship, which could 
only have appealed to very brutal and aboriginal men at any time. 

Tirouv Ompallios and I began to swear simultaneously by the 
names of more urbane and civilized deities, when we saw that not 
even the commonest of semi-precious gems was visible anywhere, 
either upon or within any feature or member of this execrable im- 
age. With a niggardliness beyond parallel, even the eyes had been 
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carven from the same dull stone as the rest of the abominable thing; 
and mouth, nose, ears, and all other orifices were unadorned. We 
could only wonder at the poverty or avarice of the beings who had 
wrought this unique bestiality. 

Now that our minds were no longer enthralled by the hope of 
immediate riches, we became more keenly aware of our surround- 
ings in general; and in particular we noticed the unfamiliar fetor I 
have spoken of previously, which had now increased uncomfort- 
ably in strength. We found that it issued from the bronze basin, 
which we proceeded to examine, though without any idea that the 
examination would be profitable or even pleasant. 

The basin, I have said, was very large; indeed, it was no less than 
six feet in diameter by three in depth, and its brim was the height of 
a tall man’s shoulder from the floor. The three legs that bore it were 
curved and massive, and terminated in the likeness of feline paws 
displaying their talons. When we approached and peered over the 
brim, we saw that the bowl was filled with a sort of viscous and 
semi-liquescent substance, quite opaque and of a sooty color. It was 
from this that the odor came—an odor which, though unsurpass- 
ably foul, was nevertheless not an odor of putrefaction, but 
resembled rather the smell of some vile and unclean creature of the 
marshes. The odor was almost beyond endurance, and we were 
about to turn away when we perceived a slight ebullition of the sur- 
face, as if the sooty liquid were agitated from within by some sub- 
merged animal or other entity. This ebullition increased rapidly, 
the center swelled as if with the action of a powerful yeast, and we 
watched in utter horror while an uncouth amorphous head with 
dull and bulging eyes arose gradually on an ever-lengthening neck, 
and stared us in the face with primordial malignity. Then two arms 
—if one could call them arms—likewise arose inch by inch, and we 
saw that the thing was not, as we had thought, a creature immersed 
in the liquid, but that the liquid itself had put forth this hideous 
neck and head, and was now forming these damnable arms, that 
groped toward us with tentacle-like appendages in lieu of claws or 
hand! 

A fear which we had never experienced even in dreams, of which 
we had found no hint in our most perilous nocturnal excursions, 
deprived us of the faculty of speech but not of movement. We re- 
coiled a few paces from the bowl, and coincidentally with our 
steps, the horrible neck and arms continued to lengthen. Then the 
whole mass of the dark fluid began to rise, and far more quickly 
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than the suvana-juice runs from my pen, it poured over the rim of 
the basin like a torrent of black quicksilver, taking as it reached the 
floor an undulant ophidian form which immediately developed 
more than a dozen short legs. 

What unimaginable horror of protoplastic life, what loathly 
spawn of the primordial slime had come forth to confront us, we 
did not pause to consider or conjecture. The monstrosity was too 
awful to permit of even a brief contemplation; also, its intentions 
were too plainly hostile, and it gave evidence of anthropophagic in- 
clinations, for it slithered toward us with an unbelievable speed and 
celerity of motion, opening as it came a toothless mouth of amazing 
capacity. As it gaped upon us, revealing a tongue that uncoiled like 
a long serpent, its jaws widened with the same extreme elasticity 
that accompanied all its other movements. We saw that our depar- 
ture from the fane of Tsathoggua had become most imperative, and 
turning our backs to all the abominations of that unhallowed 
shrine, we crossed the sill with a single leap and ran headlong in the 
moonlight through the suburbs of Commoriom. We rounded every 
convenient corner, we doubled upon our tracks behind the palaces 
of time-forgotten nobles and the warehouses of unrecorded mer- 
chants, we chose preferably the places where the incursive jungle- 
trees were highest and thickest; at last, on a by-road where the 
outlying houses were no longer visible, we paused and dared to 
look back. 

Our lungs were intolerably strained, were ready to burst with 
this heroic effort, and the various fatigues of the day had told upon 
us all too grievously; but when we saw at our heels the black 
monster, following us with a serpentine and undulating ease, like a 
torrent that descends a long declivity, our flagging limbs were 
miraculously reanimated, and we plunged from the betraying light 
of the road into the pathless jungle, hoping to evade our pursuer in 
the labyrinth of boles and vines and gigantic leaves. We stumbled 
over roots and fallen trees, we tore our raiment and lacerated our 
skins on the savage brambles, we collided in the gloom with huge 
trunks and limber saplings that bent before us, we heard the hissing 
of tree-snakes that spat their venom at us from the boughs above, 
and the grunting or howling of unseen animals when we trod upon 
them in our precipitate flight. But we no longer dared to stop or 
look behind. 

We must have continued our headlong peregrinations for hours. 
The moon, which had given us little light at best through the heavy 
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leafage, fell lower and lower among the enormous-fronded palms 
and intricate creepers. But its final rays, when it sank, were all that 
saved us from a noisome marsh with mounds and hassocks of bog- 
concealing grass, amid whose perilous environs and along whose 
mephitic rim we were compelled to run without pause or hesitation 
or time to choose our footing, with our damnable pursuer dogging 
every step. 

Now, when the moon had gone down, our flight became wilder 
and more hazardous—a veritable delirium of terror, exhaustion, 
confusion, and desperate difficult progression among obstacles to 
which we gave no longer any distinct heed or comprehension, 
through a night that clung to us and clogged us like an evil load, 
like the dragging toils of a monstrous web. It would seem that the 
creature behind us, with its abnormal facilities of motion and self- 
elongation, could have overtaken us at any time; but apparently it 
desired to prolong the game. And so, in a semi-eternal protraction 
of inconclusive horrors, the night wore on. But we never dared to 
stop or look back. 

Far off and wan, a glimmering twilight grew among the trees—a 
foreomening of the hidden morn. Wearier than the dead, and long- 
ing for any repose, any security, even that of some undesecrated 
tomb, we ran toward the light and stumbled forth from the jungle 
upon a paven street among buildings of granite and marble. Dimly, 
dully, beneath the crushing of our fatigue, we realized that we had 
wandered in a circle and had come back to the suburbs of Com- 
moriom, Before us, no further away than the toss of a javelin, was 
the dark temple of Tsathoggua. 

Again we ventured to look back, and saw the elastic monster, 
whose legs had now lengthened till it towered above us, and whose 
maw had widened till it could have swallowed us both at a mouth- 
ful. It followed us with an effortless glide, with a surety of motion 
and intention too horrible, too cynical, to be borne. We ran into 
the temple of Tsathoggua, whose door was still open just as we had 
left it, and closing the door behind us, with a fearful immediacy, we 
contrived, in the superhuman strength of our desperation, to shoot 
one of the rusty bolts. 

Now, while the chill drearness of the dawn fell down in narrow 
shafts through the windows high in the wall, we tried with a truly 
heroic resignation to compose ourselves, and waited for whatever 
our destiny should bring. And while we waited, the god Tsathog- 
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gua peered upon us with an even more imbecile squatness and vile- 
ness and bestiality than he had shown in the torch-light. 

I think I have said that the lintel of the door had crumbled and 
splintered away in several places. In fact, the beginning process of 
ruin had made three apertures, through which the daylight now fil- 
tered, and which were large enough to have permitted the passage 
of small animals or sizable serpents. For some reason, our eyes 
were drawn to these apertures. 

We had not gazed long, when the light was suddenly intercepted 
in all three openings, and then a black material began to pour 
through them, and ran down the door in a triple stream to the 
flagstones, where it re-united and resumed the form of the thing 
that had followed us. 

“Farewell, Tirouy Ompallios,” I cried, with such remaining 
breath as I could summon. Then I ran and concealed myself behind 
the image of Tsathoggua, which was large enough to screen me 
from view, but, unfortunately, was too small to serve this purpose 
for more than one person. Tirouv Ompallios would have preceded 
me, with the same laudable idea of self-preservation, but I was the 
quicker. And seeing that there was not room for both of us to the 
rearward of Tsathoggua, he returned my valediction and climbed 
into the great bronze basin, which alone could now afford a mo- 
ment’s concealment in the bareness of the fane. 

Peering from behind that execrable god, whose one merit was the 
width of his abdomen and his haunches, I observed the actions of 
the monster. No sooner had Tirouv Ompallios crouched down 
from view in the three-legged bowl, when the nameless enormity 
reared itself up like a sooty pillar and approached the basin. The 
head had now changed in form and position, till it was no more 
than a vague imprint of dissolving features on the middle of a body 
without arms, legs, or neck. The thing loomed above the basin for 
an instant, gathering all its bulk in an imminent mass on a sort of 
tapering tail, and then like a lapsing wave it fell into the bowl upon 
Tirouy Ompallios. Its whole body seemed to open and form an im- 
mense mouth as it sank down from sight. 

Hardly able to breath in my horror, I waited, but no sound and 
no movement came from the basin—not even a groan from Tirouy 
Ompallios. Finally, with infinite trepidation and caution, I ven- 
tured to emerge from behind Tsathoggua, and passing the bowl on 
tiptoe, I managed to reach the door. 
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Now, in order to win my freedom, it would be necessary to draw 
back the bolt and open the door. And this I greatly feared to do 
because of the inevitable noise. I felt that it would be highly in- 
judicious to disturb the entity in the bowl while it was digesting 
Tirouy Ompallios; but there seemed to be no other way if 1 was 
ever to leave that abominable fane. 

Even as I shot back the bolt, a single tentacle sprang out with in- 
fernal rapidity from the basin, and, elongating itself across the 
whole room, it encircled my right wrist in a lethal clutch. It was 
unlike anything I have ever touched, it was indescribably viscid and 
slimy and cold, it was loathsomely soft like the foul mire of a bog, 
and mordantly sharp as an edged metal, with an agonizing suction 
and constriction that made me scream aloud as the thing tightened 
upon my flesh, cutting into me like a vise of knife-blades. In my 
struggles to free myself, I drew the door open and fell forward on 
the sill. A moment of awful pain, and then I became aware that I 
had broken away from my captor. But looking down, I saw that my 
hand was gone, leaving a strangely withered stump from which lit- 
tle blood issued. Then, gazing behind me into the shrine, I saw the 
tentacle recoil and shorten till it passed from view behind the rim of 
the basin, bearing my lost hand to join whatever now remained of 
Tirouv Ompallios. 


The Coming of 
the White Worm 


vagh the warlock, dwelling beside the boreal sea, was 

aware of many strange and untimely portents in mid- 

summer. Chilly burned the sun above Mhu Thulan from a 

heaven clear and pallid as ice. At eve the aurora was hung 
from zenith to earth like an arras in a high chamber of gods. Wan 
and rare were the poppies and small the anemones in the cliff- 
hidden vales behind Evagh’s house; and the fruits in his walled 
garden were pale of rind and green at the core. He saw by day the 
unseasonable flight of great multitudes of fowl, going southward 
from the isles beyond Mhu Thulan; and by night he heard the 
clamor of other passing multitudes. 

Now Evagh was troubled by these portents, for his magic could 
not wholly interpret them. And the rude fisher-folk on the shore of 
the haven below his house were also troubled in their fashion. Day 
by day they had gone forth through the summer in their coracles of 
elk-hide and willow, casting their seines: but in the seines they drew 
only dead fishes, blasted as if by fire or extreme cold, and because 
of this, as the summer drew on, it came to pass that few of them 
fared any longer to sea. 

Then, out of the north, where ships from Cerngoth were wont to 
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ply among the Arctic islands, a galley came drifting with idle oars 
and aimlessly veering helm. And the tide beached it among the 
fishermen’s boats on the sands beneath the cliff-built house of 
Evagh. And, thronging about the galley, the fishers beheld its 
oarsmen still at the oars and its captain at the helm. But the faces 
and hands of all were white as leprosy; and the pupils of their open 
eyes had faded strangely, being indistinguishable from the whites; 
and a blankness of horror was within them like ice in deep pools fast 
frozen to the bottom. 

Loath were the fishers to touch the dead men; and they mur- 
mured, saying that a doom was upon the sea, and a curse upon all 
seafaring things and people. But Evagh, deeming that the bodies 
would rot in the sun and would breed pestilence, commanded them 
to build a pile of driftwood about the galley. And when the pile had 
risen above the bulwarks, hiding from view the dead rowers, he 
fired it with his own hands. 

High flamed the pile, and smoke ascended black as a storm- 
cloud, blowing in windy volumes. But when the fire sank, the 
bodies of the oarsmen were still sitting amid the mounded embers, 
and their arms were still outstretched in the posture of rowing, and 
their fingers were clenched; though the oars had now dropped 
away from them in brands and ashes, And the galley’s captain 
stood upright still in his place: though the burnt helm had fallen 
beside him. Naught but the raiment of the corpses had been con- 
sumed; and they shown white as marble above the charrings of 
wood; and nowhere upon them was any blackness left by the fire. 

Deeming this thing an ill prodigy, the fishers were all aghast, and 
they fled swiftly to the highmost rocks. But the sorcerer Evagh 
awaited the cooling of the brands. 

Quickly the brands darkened; but smoke arose from them still 
throughout the noon and afternoon; and still they were overhot for 
human treading when the hour drew toward sunset. So Evagh 
fetched water in urns from the sea and cast it upon the ashes and 
charrings so that he might approach the corpses. After the smoke 
and hissing had died, he went forward. Nearing the bodies he was 
aware of a great coldness; and the coldness began to ache in his 
hands and ears, and smote sharply through his mantle of fur. Going 
still closer, he touched one of the bodies with his forefinger-tip; and 
the finger, though lightly pressed and quickly withdrawn, was 
seared as if by flame. 

Evagh was much amazed: for the condition of the corpses was a 
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thing unknown to him heretofore; and in all his science of wizardry 
there was naught to enlighten him. 

Returning to his house ere night, he burned at each door and 
window the gums that are most offensive to the northern demons. 
Afterwards, he perused with sedulous care the writings of Pnom, in 
which are collated many powerful exorcisms against the white 
spirits of the pole. For these spirits, it seemed, had laid their power 
upon the galley’s crew; and he could not but apprehend some fur- 
ther working of their power. 

Though a fire burned in the chamber, piled with fat pine and 
terebinth, a deadly chill began to invade the air toward midnight. 
And Evagh’s fingers grew numb on the sheets of parchment, so that 
he could scarce turn them. And the cold deepened steadily, slowing 
his blood as if with ice; and he felt on his face the breathing of an 
icy wind. Yet the heavy doors and stout-paned windows were 
tightly closed; and the fire blazed high in no need of replenishment. 

Then, with eyes whose very lids stiffened about them, Evagh saw 
that the room grew brighter with a light shining through the north- 
ern windows. Pale was the light, and it entered the room in a great 
beam falling directly upon him where he sat. And the light seared 
his eyes with a chill radiance, and the cold sharpened as if somehow 
one with the brightness; and the wind blew swiftlier out of the 
light, seeming no longer air but an element rare and unbreathable as 
ether. Vainly, with numbing thoughts, he strove to recall the exor- 
cisms of Pnom. And his breath forsook him on the thin wind, and 
he fell down in a sort of waking swoon that was nigh to death. He 
seemed to hear voices muttering unfamiliar spells, while the bleak 
light and ether ebbed and flowed like a tide about him. And in time 
it seemed that his eyes and his flesh were tempered to endure them, 
and he breathed once more, and his blood quickened again in his 
veins; and the swoon passed, and he rose up like one that rises from 
the dead. 

Full upon him poured the strange light through the windows. But 
the stiffness of cold was gone from his limbs, and he felt no more of 
chillness than was natural to the late summer night. Looking forth 
from one of the windows, he witnessed a strange marvel: for in the 
harbor there towered an iceberg such as no vessel had yet sighted in 
its seafaring to the north. It filled the broad haven from shore to 
shore, and sheered up to a height immeasurable with piled escarp- 
ments and tiered precipices; and its pinnacles hung like towers in 
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the zenith. It was vaster and steeper than the mountain Yarak, 
which marks the site of the boreal pole; and from it there fell upon 
sea and land a frosty glittering paler and brighter than the light of 
the full moon. 

On the shore below were the charrings of the beached galley, and 
among them the corpses incombustible by fire. And along the sands 
and rocks, the fisher-folk were lying or standing upright in still, 
rigid postures, as if they had come forth to behold the great iceberg 
and had been smitten by a magic sleep. And the whole harbor- 
shore, and the garden of Evagh, filled with that pallid splendor, 
was like a place where frost has fallen thickly over all. 

Feeling a great wonder, Evagh would have gone forth from his 
house: but, ere he had taken three steps, a numbness came upon all 
his members, and deep sleep overpowered his senses even where he 
stood. 

The sun had risen when he awoke. Peering out, he beheld a new 
marvel: for his garden and the rocks and sea-sands below it were 
visible no longer. In their stead were level spaces of ice about his 
house, and tall ice-pinnacles. Beyond the verges of the ice he saw a 
sea that lay remotely and far beneath; and beyond the sea the low 
looming of a dim shore. 

Terror came to Evagh now, for he recognized in all this the 
workings of a sorcery beyond the power of mortal wizards. Plain it 
was that his stout house of granite stood no longer on the coast of 
Mhu Thulan but was based now on some upper crag of that stu- 
pendous iceberg he had beheld in the night. Trembling, he prayed 
and knelt to the Old Ones, who dwell secretly in subterrene caverns 
or abide under the sea or in the supermundane spaces. And even as 
he prayed, he heard a loud knocking at his door. 

Fearfully he arose and opened the portals. Before him were two 
men, strange of visage and bright-skinned, who wore for mantles 
such rune-enwoven stuffs as wizards wear. The runes were uncouth 
and alien; but when the men bespoke him he understood something 
of their speech, which was in a dialect of the Hyperborean isles. 

“We serve that Outer One whose name is Rlim Shaikorth,” they 
said. “From spaces beyond the north he has come in his floating 
citadel, the ice-mountain Yikilth, from which pours an exceeding 
coldness and a pale splendor that blasts the flesh of men. He has 
spared us alone amid the inhabitants of the isle Thulask, tempering 
our flesh to the rigor of his abode, making respirable for us the air 
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no mortal man may breathe, and taking us to go with him in his sea- 
faring upon Yikilth. Thee also he has spared and acclimated by his 
spells to the coldness and thin ether. Hail, O Evagh, whom we 
know for a great wizard by this token: since only the mightiest of 
warlocks are thus chosen and exempted. 

Sorely astonished was Evagh; but seeing that he had now to deal 
with men who were as himself, he questioned closely the two magi- 
cians of Thulask. They were named Dooni and Ux Loddhan, and 
were wise in the lore of the elder gods. They would tell him nothing 
of Rlim Shaikorth but avowed that their service to this being con- 
sisted of such worship as is given to a god, together with the repudi- 
ation of all bonds that had linked them heretofore to mankind. And 
they told Evagh that he was to go with them at once before Rlim 
Shaikorth, and perform the due rite of obeisance, and accept the 
bond of alienage. 

So Evagh went with the Thulaskians and was led by them to a 
great pinnacle of ice that rose unmeltable into the sun, beetling 
above all its fellows. The pinnacle was hollow, and climbing 
therein by stairs of ice, they came at last to the chamber of Rlim 
Shaikorth, which was a circular dome with a round block at the 
center, forming a dais. 

At sight of that entity which occupied the dais, Evagh’s pulses 
were stilled for an instant by terror; and, following upon the terror, 
his gorge rose within him through excess of loathing. In all the 
world there was nothing that could be likened for its foulness to 
Rlim Shaikorth. Something he had of the semblance of a fat white 
worm; but his bulk was beyond that of the sea-elephant. His half- 
coiled tail was thick as the middle folds of his body; and his front 
reared upward from the dais in the form of a white round disk, and 
upon it were imprinted vague lineaments. Amid the visage a mouth 
curved uncleanly from side to side of the disk, opening and shutting 
incessantly on a pale and tongueless and toothless maw. Two eye- 
sockets lay close together above the shallow nostrils, but the 
sockets were eyeless, and in them appeared from moment to mo- 
ment globules of a blood-colored matter having the form of eye- 
balls; and ever the globules broke and dripped down before the 
dais, And from the ice-floor there ascended two masses like stalag- 
mites, purple and dark as frozen gore, which had been made by this 
ceaseless dripping of the globules. 

Dooni and Ux Loddhan prostrated themselves, and Evagh 
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deemed it well to follow their example. Lying prone on the ice, he 
heard the red drops falling with a splash as of heavy tears; and 
then, in the dome above him, it seemed that a voice spoke; and the 
voice was like the sound of some hidden cataract in a glacier hollow 
with caverns. 

“O Evagh,” said the voice, “I have preserved thee from the doom 
of others, and have made thee as they that inhabit the bourn of 
coldness and inhale the airless void. Wisdom ineffable shall be 
thine, and mastery beyond the conquest of mortals, if thou wilt but 
worship me and become my thrall. With me thou shalt voyage amid 
the kingdoms and isles of earth, and see the white falling of death 
upon them in the light from Yikilth. Our coming shall bring eternal 
frost on their gardens, and shall set upon their people’s flesh the 
rigor of trans-arctic gulfs. All this shalt thou witness, being as one 
of the lords of death, supernal and immortal; and in the end thou 
shalt return with me to that world beyond the pole, in which is 
mine abiding empire.” 

Seeing that he was without choice in the matter, Evagh professed 
himself willing to yield worship and service to the pale worm. In- 
structed by his fellow-wizards, he performed the rites that are 
scarce suitable for narration, and swore the vow of unspeakable 
alienage. 

Strange was that voyaging, for it seemed that the great iceberg 
was guided by sorcery, prevailing ever against wind and tide. And 
always, as they went, the chill splendor smote afar from Yikilth. 
Proud galleys were overtaken, and their crews were blasted at the 
oars. The fair Hyperborean ports, busy with maritime traffic, were 
stilled by the iceberg’s passing. Idle were their streets and wharves, 
idle was the shipping in their harbors, when the pale light had come 
and gone. Far inland fell the rays, bringing to the fields and gardens 
a blight more lasting than that of winter; and forests were frozen, 
and the beasts that roamed them were turned as if into marble, so 
that men who came long afterwards to that region found the elk 
and bear and mammoth still standing in all the postures of life. But, 
sitting in his house or walking abroad on the berg, Evagh was 
aware of no sharper cold than that which abides in summer 
shadows. 

Now, besides Dooni and Ux Loddhan, there were five other 
wizards that went with Evagh on that voyage, having been chosen 
by Rlim Shaikorth and transported with their houses to the berg 
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through unknown enchantment. They were outlandish men, called 
Polarians, from islands nearer the pole than broad Thulask. Evagh 
could understand little of their ways; and their sorcery was foreign 
and their speech unintelligible to him; nor was it known to the 
Thulaskians, 

Daily the eight wizards found on their tables all provender 
necessary for human sustenance; though they knew not the agency 
that supplied it. All were seemingly united in the worship of the 
worm, But Evagh was uneasy at heart, beholding the doom that 
went forth eternally from Yikilth upon lovely cities and fruitful 
ocean-shore. Ruthfully he saw the blasting of flower-girdled Cern- 
goth, and the stillness that descended on the thronged streets of Leq- 
quan, and the frost that seared with sudden whiteness the garths 
and orchards of the sea-fronting valley of Aguil. 

Ever southward sailed the great berg, bearing its lethal winter to 
lands where the summer sun rode high. And Evagh kept his own 
counsel and followed in all ways the custom of the others. At inter- 
vals that were regulated by the motions of the circumpolar stars, 
the warlocks climbed to that lofty chamber in which Rlim Shai- 
korth abode perpetually, half-coiled on his dais of ice. There, in a 
ritual whose cadences corresponded to the falling of those eye-like 
tears that were wept by the worm, and with genuflections timed to 
the yawning and shutting of his mouth, they yielded to Rlim Shai- 
korth the required adoration. And Evagh learned from the others 
that the worm slept for a period at each darkening of the moon; 
and only at that time did the sanguine tears suspend their falling, 
and the mouth forbear its alternate closing and gaping. 

At the third repetition of the rites, it came to pass that only seven 
wizards climbed to the tower. Evagh, counting their number, per- 
ceived that the missing man was one of the five outlanders. Later, 
he questioned Dooni and Ux Loddhan and made signs of inquiry to 
the four northrons; but it seemed that the fate of the absent warlock 
was a thing mysterious to all. Nothing was seen or heard of him; 
and Evagh, pondering long and deeply, was somewhat disquieted. 
For, during the ceremony in the tower chamber, it had seemed to 
him that the worm was grosser of bulk and girth than on any 
former occasion. 

Covertly he asked the Thulaskians what manner of nutriment 
was required by Rlim Shaikorth. Concerning this, there was some 
dispute, for Ux Loddhan maintained that the worm fed on the 
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hearts of white arctic bears, while Dooni swore that his rightful 
nourishment was the liver of whales. But, to their knowledge, the 
worm had not eaten during their sojourn upon Yikilth, 

Still the iceberg followed its course beneath the heightening sun; 
and again, at the star-appointed time, which was the forenoon of 
every third day, the sorcerers convened in the worm’s presence. 
Their number was now but six, and the lost warlock was another 
of the outlanders, And the worm had greatened still more in size, 
thickening visibly from head to tail. 

Now, in their various tongues, the six remaining wizards im- 
plored the worm to tell them the fate of their absent fellows. And 
the worm answered; and his speech was intelligible to all, each 
thinking that he had been addressed in his own language: “This 
matter is a mystery, but ye shall all receive enlightenment in turn, 
Know this: the two that have vanished are still present; and they 
and ye also shall share even as I have promised in the ultra- 
mundane lore and empery of Rlim Shaikorth.” 

When they had descended from the tower, Evagh and the two 
Thulaskians debated the interpretation of this answer. Evagh main- 
tained that their missing companions were present only in the 
worm's belly; but the others argued that these men had undergone a 
more mystical translation and were now elevated beyond human 
sight and hearing. Forthwith they began to make ready with prayer 
and austerity, looking for some sublime apotheosis which would 
come to them in due turn. But Evagh could not trust the worm’s 
equivocal pledges; and fear and doubt remained with him. 

Seeking for some trace of the lost Polarians to assuage his doubt, 
he made search of the mighty berg, on whose battlements his own 
house and the houses of the other warlocks were perched like the 
tiny huts of fishers on ocean-cliffs. In this quest the others would 
not accompany him, fearing to incur the worms displeasure. From 
verge to verge he roamed unhindered, and he climbed perilously on 
the upper scarps, and went down into deep crevasses and caverns 
where the sun failed and there was no other light than the strange 
luster of that unearthly ice. Embedded here in the walls, as if in the 
stone of nether strata, he saw dwellings such as men had never 
built, and vessels that might belong to other ages or worlds; but 
nowhere could he detect the presence of any living creature; and no 
spirit or shadow gave response to his evocations. 

So Evagh was still fearful of the worm’s treachery; and he re- 
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solved to remain awake on the night preceding the next celebration 
of the rites of worship. At eve of that night he assured himself that 
the other warlocks were all housed in their separate mansions, to 
the number of five; and then he set himself to watch without remis- 
sion the entrance of Rlim Shaikorth’s tower, which was plainly visi- 
ble from his own windows. 

Weirdly and coldly shone the great berg in the darkness, pouring 
forth a light as of frozen stars. The moon rose early on the eastern 
sea. But Evagh, holding vigil at his window till midnight, saw that 
no visible form emerged from the tower, and none entered it. At 
midnight there came upon him a sudden drowsiness, and he could 
sustain his vigil no longer but slept deeply throughout the re- 
mainder of the night. 

On the following day there were but four sorcerers who gathered 
in the ice-dome and gave homage to Rlim Shaikorth. And Evagh saw 
that two more of the outlanders, men of bulk and stature dwarfish 
beyond their fellows, were now missing. 

One by one thereafter, on nights preceding the ceremony of wor- 
ship, the companions of Evagh vanished. The last Polarian was 
next to go; and it came to pass that only Evagh and Ux Loddhan 
and Dooni went to the tower; and then Evagh and Ux Loddhan 
went alone. And terror mounted daily in Evagh, and he would have 
hurled himself into the sea from Yikilth, if Ux Loddhan, divining 
his intention, had not warned him that no man could depart there- 
from and live again in solar warmth and terrene air, having been 
habituated to the coldness and thin ether. 

So, at the time when the moon had waned and darkened wholly, 
it occurred that Evagh climbed before Rlim Shaikorth with infinite 
trepidation and loath, laggard steps. And, entering the dome with 
downcast eyes, he found himself the sole worshipper. 

A palsy of fear was upon him as he made obeisance; and 
scarcely he dared to lift his eyes and regard the worm, But soon, as 
he began to perform the customary genuflections, he became aware 
that the red tears of Rlim Shaikorth no longer fell on the purple 
stalagmites; nor was there any sound such as the worm was wont to 
make by the perpetual opening and shutting of his mouth. And ven- 
turing at last to look upward, Evagh beheld the abhorrently swol- 
len mass of the monster, whose thickness was now such as to over- 
hang the dais’ rim; and he saw that the mouth and eye-holes were 
closed in slumber. Thereupon he recalled how the wizards of Thu- 
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lask had told him that the worm slept for an interval at the darken- 
ing of each moon. 

Now was Evagh sorely bewildered: for the rites he had learned 
could be fittingly performed only while the tears of Rlim Shaikorth 
fell down and his mouth gaped and closed and gaped again in a 
measured alternation. And none had instructed him as to what rites 
were suitable during the slumber of the worm. And being in much 
doubt, he said softly: “Wakest thou, O Rlim Shaikorth?” 

In reply, he seemed to hear a multitude of voices that issued 
obscurely from out the pale, tumid mass before him. The sound of 
the voices was weirdly muffled, but among them he distinguished 
the accents of Dooni and Ux Loddhan; and there was a thick mut- 
tering of uncouth words which he knew for the speech of the five 
Polarians; and beneath this he caught, or seemed to catch, in- 
numerable undertones that were not the voices of any creatures of 
earth. And the voices rose and clamored, like those of prisoners in 
some profound oubliette. 

Anon, as he listened in awe and horror, the voice of Dooni be- 
came articulate above the others; and the manifold clamor and 
muttering ceased, as if a multitude were hushed to hear its spokes- 
man. And Evagh heard the tones of Dooni, saying: 

“The worm sleeps, but we whom the worm has devoured are 
awake. Direly has he deceived us, for he came to our houses in the 
night, devouring us bodily one by one as we slept under his en- 
chantment, He has eaten our souls even as our bodies, and verily 
we are part of Rlim Shaikorth, but exist only as in a dark and 
noisome dungeon; and while the worm wakes we have no separate 
being, but are merged wholly into the being of Rlim Shaikorth. 

“Hear, then, O Evagh, the truth which we have learned from our 
oneness with the worm. He has saved us from the white doom and 
has taken us upon Yikilth for this reason, because we alone of all 
mankind, who are sorcerers of high attainment and mastery, may 
endure the lethal ice-change and become breathers of the airless 
void, and thus, in the end, be made suitable for his provender. 

“Great and terrible is the worm, and the place wherefrom he 
comes and whereto he returns is not to be dreamt of by mortal men. 
And the worm is omniscient, save that he knows not the waking of 
them he has devoured, and their awareness during his slumber. But 
the worm, though ancient beyond the antiquity of worlds, is not 
immortal and is vulnerable in one particular. Whosoever learns the 
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time and means of his vulnerability, and has heart for the undertak- 
ing, may slay him easily. Therefore we adjure thee now by the faith 
of the Old Ones to draw the sword thou wearest beneath thy man- 
tle and plunge it into the side of Rlim Shaikorth; for such is the 
means of his slaying. 

“Thus only shall the going forth of the pale death be ended; and 
only thus shall we, thy fellows, obtain release from our blind 
thralldom and incarceration; and with us many that the worm has 
betrayed and eaten in former ages and upon distant worlds. And 
only by the doing of this thing shalt thou escape the worm’s mouth, 
nor abide henceforward as a ghost among other ghosts in his belly. 
But know, however, that he who slays Rlim Shaikorth must neces- 
sarily perish in the slaying.” 

Evagh, in great astonishment, made question of Dooni and was 
answered readily concerning all that he asked. Much did he learn of 
the worm’s origin and essence, and the manner in which Yikilth 
had floated down from trans-polar gulfs to voyage the seas of earth. 
Ever, as he listened, his abhorrence greatened; though deeds of 
dark sorcery had long indurated his flesh and soul, making him 
callous to more than common horrors. But of that which he learned 
it were ill to speak now. 

At length there was silence in the dome; for Evagh had no longer 
any will to question the ghost of Dooni; and they that were impris- 
oned with Dooni seemed to wait and watch in a stillness of death. 

Then, being a man of much resolution and hardihood, Evagh 
delayed no longer but drew from its ivory sheath the short and well- 
tempered sword of bronze which he carried at his baldric. Ap- 
proaching close to the dais, he plunged the blade into the over- 
swollen mass of Rlim Shaikorth. The blade entered easily, slicing 
and tearing, as if he had stabbed a monstrous bladder, and was not 
stayed even by the broad pommel; and the whole right hand of 
Evagh was drawn after it into the wound. 

He perceived no quiver or stirring of the worm; but out of the 
wound there gushed a sudden torrent of black liquescent matter, 
swiftening and deepening till the sword was caught from Evagh’s 
grasp as if in a mill-race. Hotter far than blood and smoking with 
strange steamy vapors, the liquid poured over his arms and 
splashed his raiment as it fell. Quickly the ice was awash around his 
feet; but still the fluid welled as if from some inexhaustible spring of 
foulness; and it spread everywhere in meeting pools and runlets. 
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Evagh would have fled then; but the sable liquid, mounting and 
flowing, was about his ankles when he neared the stairhead; and it 
rushed adown the stairway before him like a cataract. Hotter and 
hotter it grew, boiling, bubbling, while the current strengthened 
and clutched at him and drew him like malignant hands. He feared 
to essay the downward stairs; nor was there any place in the dome 
where he could climb for refuge. He turned, striving against the tide 
for bare foothold, and saw dimly through reeking vapors the 
throned mass of Rlim Shaikorth. The gash had widened pro- 
digiously, and a stream surged from it like waters of a broken weir; 
and yet, for further proof of the worm’s unearthly nature, his bulk 
was in no wise diminished thereby. And still the black fluid came in 
an evil flood; and it rose swirling about the knees of Evagh; and the 
vapors seemed to take the form of myriad phantoms, wreathing 
and dividing obscurely as they went past him. Then, tottering gid- 
dily on the stairhead, he was swept away and hurled to his death on 
the ice-steps far below. 

That day, on the sea to eastward of middle Hyperborea, the 
crews of certain merchant galleys beheld an unheard-of thing. As 
they sped north, returning from far ocean isles with a wind that 
aided their oars, they sighted in the late forenoon a monstrous ice- 
berg whose pinnacles and crags loomed high as mountains. The 
berg shone in part with a weird light; and from its loftiest pinnacle 
poured an ink-black torrent; and all the ice-cliffs and buttresses 
beneath were astream with rapids and cascades and sheeted falls of 
the same blackness, that fumed like boiling water as they plunged 
oceanward; and the sea around the berg was clouded and streaked 
for a wide interval as if with the dark fluid of the cuttlefish. 

The mariners feared to sail closer; but, full of awe and marvel- 
ling, they stayed their oars and lay watching the berg; and the wind 
dropped, so that their galleys drifted within view of it all that day. 
The berg dwindled swiftly, melting as though some unknown fire 
consumed it; and the air took on a strange warmth between gusts of 
arctic coldness, and the water about their ships grew tepid. Crag by 
crag the ice was runnelled and eaten away; and huge portions fell 
off with a mighty splashing; and the highest pinnacle collapsed; but 
still the blackness poured out as from an unfathomable fountain. 
The watchers thought, at whiles, that they beheld houses ruining 
seaward amid the loosened fragments; but of this they were uncer- 
tain because of those ever-mounting vapors. By sunset-time the 
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berg had diminished to a mass no larger than a common floe; yet 
still the welling blackness overstreamed it; and it sank low in the 
wave; and the weird light was quenched altogether. Thereafter, the 
night being moonless, it was lost to vision. A gale rose, blowing 
strongly from the south; and at dawn the sea was void of any 
remnant, 

Concerning the matters related above, many and various legends 
have gone forth throughout Mhu Thulan and all the Hyperboreal 
kingdoms and archipelagoes. The truth is not in such tales, for no 
man has known the truth heretofore. But I, the sorcerer Eibon, call- 
ing up through my necromancy the wave-wandering spirit of 
Evagh, have learned from him the true history of the worm’s ad- 
vent. And I have written it down in my volume with such omissions 
as are needful for the sparing of mortal weakness and sanity. And 
men will read this record, together with much more of the elder 
lore, in days long after the coming and melting of the great glacier. 


LOST WORLDS 


The Gity of the 
Singing Flame 


FOREWORD 


e had been friends for a decade or more, and I knew 

Giles Angarth as well as anyone could purport to know 

him. Yet the thing was no less a mystery to me than to 

others at the time; and it is still a mystery. Sometimes I 
think that he and Ebbonly had designed it all between them as a 
huge, insoluble hoax; that they are still alive somewhere, and are 
laughing at the world that has been so sorely baffled by their dis- 
appearance. And sometimes I make tentative plans to revisit Crater 
Ridge and find if I can the two boulders mentioned in Angarth’s 
narrative as having a vague resemblance to broken-down columns. 
In the meanwhile no one has uncovered any trace of the missing 
men or has heard even the faintest rumor concerning them; and the 
whole affair, it would seem, is likely to remain a most singular and 
exasperating riddle. 

Angarth, whose fame as a writer of fantastic fiction was already 
very considerable, had been spending the summer among the Sier- 
ras, and had been living alone till the artist Felix Ebbonly went to 
visit him. Ebbonly, whom I had never met, was well-known for his 
imaginative paintings and drawings, and had illustrated more than 
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one of Angarth’s novels, When neighboring campers became 
alarmed over the prolonged absence of the two men and the cabin 
was searched for some possible clue, a package addressed to me 
was found lying on the table; and I received it in due course of time, 
after reading many newspaper speculations concerning the double 
vanishment. The package contained a small, leather-bound note- 
book, and Angarth had written on the fly-leaf: 


Dear Hastane: 

You can publish this journal sometime, if you like. People 
will think it the last and wildest of all my fictions—unless they 
take it for one of your own. In either case, it will be just as 
well. Good-bye. 


Faithfully, 
Giles Angarth. 


I am now publishing the journal, which will doubtless meet the 
reception he predicted. But I am not so certain myself, as to 
whether the tale is truth or fabrication. The only way to make sure 
will be to locate the two boulders; and anyone who has ever seen 
Crater Ridge, and has wandered over its miles of rock-strewn 
desolation, will realize the difficulties of such a task. 


THE JOURNAL 


July 31st, 1930. 1 have never acquired the diary-keeping habit— 
mainly, because of my uneventful mode of existence, in which there 
has seldom been anything to chronicle. But the thing which hap- 
pened this morning is so extravagantly strange, so remote from 
mundane laws and parallels, that I feel impelled to write it down to 
the best of my understanding and ability. Also, I shall keep an ac- 
count of the possible repetition and continuation of my experience. 
It will be perfectly safe to do this, for no one who ever reads the 
record will be likely to believe it. 

Thad gone for a walk on Crater Ridge, which lies a mile or less to 
the north of my cabin near Summit. Though differing markedly in 
its character from the usual landscapes round about, it is one of my 
favorite places. It is exceptionally bare and desolate, with little 
more in the way of vegetation than mountain sunflowers, wild 
currant-bushes, and a few sturdy wind-warped pines and supple 
tamaracks, Geologists deny it a volcanic origin; yet its outcroppings 
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of rough, nodular stone and enormous rubble-heaps have all the air 
of scoriac remains—at least, to my non-scientific eye. They look 
like the slag and refuse of Cyclopean furnaces, poured out in pre- 
human years, to cool and harden into shapes of limitless grotes- 
querie. Among them are stones that suggest the fragments of pri- 
mordial bas-reliefs, or small prehistoric idols and figurines; and 
others that seem to have been graven with lost letters of an in- 
decipherable script. Unexpectedly, there is a little tarn lying on one 
end of the long, dry Ridge—a tarn that has never been fathomed. 
The hill is an odd interlude among the granite sheets and crags, and 
the fir-clothed ravines and valleys of this region. 

It was a clear, windless morning, and I paused often to view the 
magnificent perspectives of varied scenery that were visible on 
every hand—the Titan battlements of Castle Peak; the rude masses 
of Donner Peak, with its dividing pass of hemlocks; the remote, 
luminous blue of the Nevada Mountains; and the soft green of 
willows in the valley at my feet. It was an aloof, silent world, and I 
heard no sound other than the dry, crackling noise of cicadas 
among the currant-bushes. 

I strolled on in a zigzag manner for some distance; and coming to 
one of the rubble-fields with which the Ridge is interstrewn, I began 
to search the ground closely, hoping to find a stone that was suf- 
ficiently quaint and grotesque in its form to be worth keeping as a 
curiosity. [had found several such in my previous wanderings. Sud- 
denly I came to a clear space amid the rubble, in which nothing 
grew—a space that was round as an artificial ring. In the center 
were two isolated boulders, queerly alike in shape, and lying about 
five feet apart. I paused to examine them. Their substance, a dull, 
greenish-grey stone, seemed to be different from anything else in 
the neighborhood; and I conceived at once the weird, unwar- 
rantable fancy that they might be the pedestals of vanished col- 
umns, worn away by incalculable years till there remained only 
these sunken ends. Certainly the perfect roundness and uniformity 
of the boulders was peculiar; and though I possess a smattering of 
geology, I could not identify their smooth, soapy material. 

My imagination was excited, and I began to indulge in some 
rather overheated fantasies. But the wildest of these was a homely 
commonplace in comparison with the thing that happened when I 
took a single step forward in the vacant space immediately between 
the two boulders, I shall try to describe it to the utmost of my abil- 
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ity; though human language is naturally wanting in words that are 
adequate for the delineation of events and sensations beyond the 
normal scope of human experience. 

Nothing is more disconcerting than to miscalculate the degree of 
descent in taking a step. Imagine then what it was like to step for- 
ward on level, open ground, and find utter nothingness underfoot! 
I seemed to be going down into an empty gulf, and at the same time 
the landscape before me vanished in a swirl of broken images and 
everything went blind. There was a feeling of intense, hyperborean 
cold; and an indescribable sickness and vertigo possessed me, due, 
no doubt, to the profound disturbance of equilibrium. Also—either 
from the speed of my descent or for some other reason—I was to- 
tally unable to draw breath. My thoughts and feelings were unut- 
erably confused, and half the time it seemed to me that I was fall- 
ing upward rather than downward, or was sliding horizontally or 
at some oblique angle. At last I had the sensation of turning a com- 
plete somersault; and then I found myself standing erect on solid 
ground once more, without the least shock or jar of impact. The 
darkness cleared away from my vision, but I was still dizzy, and the 
optical images I received were altogether meaningless for some 
moments. 

When finally I recovered the power of cognizance, and was able 
to view my surroundings with a measure of perception, I experi- 
enced a mental confusion equivalent to that of a man who might 
find himself cast without warning on the shore of some foreign 
planet. There was the same sense of utter loss and alienation which 
would assuredly be felt in such a case—the same vertiginous, over- 
whelming bewilderment, the same ghastly sense of separation from 
all the familiar environmental details that give color and form and 
definition to our lives and even determine our very personalities. 

Iwas standing in the midst of a landscape which bore no degree 
or manner of resemblance to Crater Ridge. A long, gradual slope, 
covered with violet grass and studded at intervals with stones of 
monolithic size and shape, ran undulantly away beneath me to a 
broad plain with sinuous, open meadows and high, stately forests 
of an unknown vegetation whose predominant hues were purple 
and yellow. The plain seemed to end in a wall of impenetrable 
golden-brownish mist, that rose with phantom pinnacles to dis- 
solve on a sky of luminescent amber in which there was no sun. 

In the foreground of this amazing scene, not more than two or 
three miles away, there loomed a city whose massive towers and 
mountainous ramparts of red stone were such as the Anakim of un- 
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discovered worlds might build. Wall on beetling wall, and spire on 
giant spire, it soared to confront the heavens, maintaining every- 
where the severe and solemn lines of a wholly rectilinear architec- 
ture. It seemed to overwhelm and crush down the beholder with its 
stern and crag-like imminence. 

As I viewed this city, I forgot my initial sense of bewildering loss 
and alienage, in an awe with which something of actual terror was 
mingled; and, at the same time, I felt an obscure but profound 
allurement, the cryptic emanation of some enslaving spell. But after 
Thad gazed awhile, the cosmic strangeness and bafflement of my 
unthinkable position returned upon me; and I felt only a wild desire 
to escape from the maddeningly oppressive bizarrerie of this region 
and regain my own world. In an effort to fight down my agitation, I 
tried to figure out, if possible, what had really happened. 

Thad read a number of trans-dimensional stories—in fact, I had 
written one or two myself; and I had often pondered the possibility 
of other worlds or material planes which may co-exist in the same 
space with ours, invisible and impalpable to human senses. Of 
course, I realized at once that I had fallen into some such dimen- 
sion, Doubtless, when I took that step forward between the 
boulders, I had been precipitated into some sort of flaw or fissure in 
space, to emerge at the bottom in this alien sphere—in a totally dif- 
ferent kind of space. It sounded simple enough in a way—but not 
simple enough to make the modus operandi anything but a brain- 
racking mystery. 

Ina further effort to collect myself, I studied my immediate sur- 
roundings with a close attention. This time, I was impressed by the 
arrangement of the monolithic stones I have spoken of, many of 
which were disposed at fairly regular intervals in two parallel lines 
running down the hill, as if to mark the course of some ancient road 
obliterated by the purple grass. Turning to follow its ascent, I saw 
right behind me two columns, standing at precisely the same dis- 
tance apart as the two odd boulders on Crater Ridge, and formed 
of the same soapy, greenish-grey stone! The pillars were perhaps 
nine feet high, and had been taller at one time, since the tops were 
splintered and broken away. Not far above them, the mounting 
slope vanished from view in a great bank of the same golden-brown 
mist that enveloped the remoter plain, But there were no more 
monoliths—and it seemed as if the road had ended with those 
pillars. 

Inevitably I began to speculate as to the relationship between the 
columns in this new dimension and the boulders in my own world. 
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Surely the resemblance could not be a matter of mere chance. If I 
stepped between the columns, could I return to the human sphere 
by a reversal of my precipitation therefrom? And if so, by what in- 
conceivable beings from foreign time and space had the columns 
and boulders been established as the portals of a gateway between 
the two worlds? Who could have used the gateway, and for what 
purpose? My brain reeled before the infinite vistas of surmise that 
were opened by such questions. 

However, what concerned me most was the problem of getting 
back to Crater Ridge. The weirdness of it all, the monstrous walls 
of the nearby town, the unnatural hues and forms of the outlandish 
scenery, were too much for human nerves; and I felt that I should 
go mad if forced to remain long in such a milieu. Also, there was no 
telling what hostile powers or entities I might encounter if I stayed. 
The slope and plain were devoid of animate life, as far as | could 
see; but the great city was presumptive proof of its existence. Un- 
like the heroes in my own tales, who were wont to visit the Fifth 
Dimension or the worlds of Algol with perfect sang-froid, I did not 
feel in the least adventurous; and I shrank back with man’s instinc- 
tive recoil before the unknown. With one fearful glance at the 
looming city and the wide plain with its lofty, gorgeous vegetation, 
I turned and stepped back between the columns. 

There was the same instantaneous plunge into blind and freezing 
gulfs, the same indeterminate falling and twisting, that had marked 
my descent into this new dimension. At the end I found myself 
standing, very dizzy and shaken, on the same spot from which I had 
taken my forward step between the greenish-grey boulders. Crater 
Ridge was swirling and reeling about me as if in the throes of earth- 
quake; and I had to sit down for a minute or two before I could 
recover my equilibrium 

I came back to the cabin like a man in a dream. The experience 
seemed, and still seems, incredible and unreal; and yet it has over- 
shadowed everything else, and has colored and dominated all my 
thoughts. Perhaps by writing it down I can shake it off a little. It 
has unsettled me more than any previous experience in my whole 
life; and the world about me seems hardly less improbable and 
nightmarish than the one which I have penetrated in a fashion so 
fortuitous. 


August 2nd. I have done a lot of thinking in the past few days—and 
the more I ponder and puzzle, the more mysterious it all becomes. 
Granting the flaw in space, which must be an absolute vacuum, im- 
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pervious to air, ether, light, and matter, how was it possible for me 
to fall into it? And having fallen in, how could I fall out—particu- 
larly into a sphere that has no certifiable relationship with ours? . . . 
But, after all, one process would be as easy as the other, in theory. 
The main objection is, how could one move in a vacuum, either up 
or down or backward or forward? The whole thing would baffle 
the comprehension of an Einstein; and I cannot feel that I have even 
approached the true solution. 

Also, I have been fighting the temptation to go back, if only to 
convince myself that the thing really occurred. But, after all, why 
shouldn't I go back? An opportunity has been vouchsafed to me 
such as no man may ever have been given before; and the wonders I 
shall see and the secrets I shall learn are beyond imagining. My ner- 
vous trepidation is inexcusably childish under the circumstances. 


August 3rd. 1 went back this morning, armed with a revolver. 
Somehow, without thinking that it might make a difference, I did 
not step in the very middle of the space between the boulders. Un- 
doubtedly as a result of this, my descent was more prolonged and 
impetuous than before, and scemed to consist mainly of a series of 
spiral somersaults. It must have taken me several minutes to re- 
cover from the ensuing vertigo; and when I came to, I was lying on 
the violet grass. 

This time, I went boldly down the slope; and keeping as much as 
I could in the shelter of that bizarre purple and yellow vegetation, I 
stole toward the looming city. All was very still; there was no 
breath of wind in those exotic trees, which appeared to imitate, in 
their lofty upright boles and horizontal foliage, the severe architec- 
tural lines of the Cyclopean buildings. 

Thad not gone far when I came to a road in the forest—a road 
paved with stupendous blocks of stone at least twenty feet square. 
It ran toward the city. I thought for a while that it was wholly 
deserted—perhaps disused; and I even dared to walk upon it, till I 
heard a noise behind me and, turning, saw the approach of several 
singular entities. Terrified, I sprang back and hid myself in a 
thicket, from which I watched the passing of those creatures, won- 
dering fearfully if they had seen me. Apparently my fears were 
groundless, for they did not even glance at my hiding-place. 

It is hard for me to describe or even visualize them now, for they 
were totally unlike anything that we are accustomed to think of as 
human or animal. They must have been ten feet tall, and they were 
moving along with colossal strides that took them from sight in a 
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few instants beyond a turn of the road. Their bodies were bright 
and shining, as if encased in some sort of armor; and their heads 
were equipped with high, curving appendages of opalescent hues 
which nodded above them like fantastic plumes, but may have been 
antennae or other sense-organs of a novel type. 

Trembling with excitement and wonder, I continued my progress 
through the richly colored undergrowth. As I went on, I perceived 
for the first time that there were no shadows anywhere. The light 
came from all portions of the sunless, amber heaven, pervading 
everything with a soft, uniform luminosity. All was motionless and 
silent, as I have said before; and there was no evidence of bird, in- 
sect, or animal life in all this preternatural landscape. 

But when I had advanced to within a mile of the city—as well as I 
could judge the distance in a realm where the very proportions of 
objects were unfamiliar—I became aware of something which at 
first was recognizable as a vibration rather than a sound. There was 
a queer thrilling in my nerves, the disquieting sense of some 
unknown force or emanation flowing through my body. This was 
perceptible for some time before I heard the music; but having 
heard it, my auditory nerves identified it at once with the vibration. 

It was faint and far-off, and seemed to emanate from the very 
heart of the Titan city. The melody was piercingly sweet and re- 
sembled at times the singing of some voluptuous feminine voice. 
However, no human voice could have possessed that unearthly 
pitch, the shrill, perpetually sustained notes that somehow sug- 
gested the light of remote worlds and stars translated into sound. 

Ordinarily I am not very sensitive to music; I have even been 
reproached for not reacting more strongly to it. But I had not gone 
much further when I realized the peculiar mental and emotional 
spell which the far-off sound was beginning to exert upon me. 
There was a siren-like allurement which drew me on, forgetful of 
the strangeness and potential perils of my situation; and 1 felt a 
slow, drug-like intoxication of brain and senses. In some insidious 
manner, I know not how nor why, the music conveyed the ideas of 
vast but attainable space and altitude, of superhuman freedom and 
exultation; and it seemed to promise all the impossible splendors of 
which my imagination has vaguely dreamt. 

The forest continued almost to the city walls. Peering from 
behind the final boscage, I saw their overwhelming battlements in 
the sky above me, and noted the flawless jointure of their prodi- 
gious blocks. I was near the great road, which entered an open gate 
that was large enough to admit the passage of behemoths. There 
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were no guards in sight; and several more of the tall, gleaming en- 
tities came striding along and went in as I watched. From where I 
stood, I was unable to see inside the gate; for the wall was stupen- 
dously thick. The music poured from that mysterious entrance in 
an ever-strengthening flood and sought to draw me on with its 
weird seduction, eager for unimaginable things. 

Te was hard to resist, hard to rally my will-power and turn back. I 
tried to concentrate on the thought of danger—but the thought was 
tenuously unreal. At last I tore myself away and retraced my foot- 
steps, very slowly and lingeringly, till I was beyond reach of the 
music, Even then the spell persisted, like the effects of a drug; and 
all the way home I was tempted to return and follow those shining 
giants into the city. 


August Sth. I have visited the new dimension once more. I thought I 
could resist that summoning music; and I even took some cotton- 
wadding with which to stuff my ears if it should affect me too 
strongly. I began to hear the supernal melody at the same distance 
as before, and was drawn onward in the same manner. But this 
time I entered the open gate! 

I wonder if I can describe that city. I felt like a crawling ant upon 
its mammoth pavements, amid the measureless Babel of its build- 
ings, of its streets and arcades, Everywhere there were columns, 
obelisks, and the perpendicular pylons of fane-like structures that 
would have dwarfed those of Thebes and Heliopolis. 

‘And the people of the city! How is one to depict them or give 
them a name? I think that the gleaming entities I first saw are not 
the true inhabitants, but are only visitors—perhaps from some 
other world or dimension, like myself. The real people are giants 
too; but they move slowly, with solemn, hieratic paces. Their 
bodies are nude and swart, and their limbs are those of caryatides— 
massive enough, it would seem, to uphold the roofs and lintels of 
their own buildings. I fear to describe them minutely: for human 
words would give the idea of something monstrous and uncouth; 
and these beings are not monstrous but have merely developed in 
obedience to the laws of another evolution than ours, the environ- 
mental forces and conditions of a different world. 

Somehow, I was not afraid when I saw them—perhaps the music 
had drugged me till I was beyond fear. There was a group of them 
just inside the gate; and they seemed to pay me no attention what- 
ever as I passed them. The opaque, jet-like orbs of their huge eyes 
were impassive as the carven eyes of androsphinxes; and they ut- 
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tered no sound from their heavy, straight, expressionless lips. Per- 
haps they lack the sense of hearing; for their strange, semi-rectan- 
gular heads were devoid of anything in the nature of external ears. 

I followed the music, which was still remote and seemed to in- 
crease little in loudness. I was soon overtaken by several of those 
beings whom I had previously seen on the road outside the walls; 
and they passed me quickly and disappeared in the labyrinth of 
buildings. After them there came other beings, of a less gigantic 
kind, and without the bright shards or armor worn by the first- 
comers. Then, overhead, two creatures with long, translucent, 
blood-colored wings, intricately veined and ribbed, came flying 
side by side and vanished behind the others. Their faces, featured 
with organs of unsurmisable use, were not those of animals; and I 
felt sure that they were beings of a high order of development. 

I saw hundreds of those slow-moving, somber entities whom I 
have identified as the true inhabitants, but none of them appeared 
to notice me. Doubtless they were accustomed to seeing far weirder 
and more unusual kinds of life than humanity. As I went on, I was 
overtaken by dozens of improbable-looking creatures, all going in 
the same direction as myself, as if drawn by the same siren melody. 

Deeper and deeper I went into the wilderness of colossal architec: 
ture, led by that remote, ethereal, opiate music. I soon noticed a 
sort of gradual ebb and flow in the sound, occupying an interval of 
ten minutes or more; but by imperceptible degrees it grew sweeter 
and nearer. I wondered how it could penetrate that manifold maze 
of builded stone and be heard outside the walls. 

I must have walked for miles, in the ceaseless gloom of those rect- 
angular structures that hung above me, tier on tier, at an awful 
height in the amber zenith, Then, at length, I came to the core and 
secret of it all. Preceded and followed by a number of those chi- 
merical entities, | emerged on a great square in whose center was 
a temple-like building more immense than the others. The music 
poured, imperiously shrill and loud, from its many-columned 
entrance. 

I felt the thrill of one who approaches the sanctum of some 
hierarchal mystery, when I entered the halls of that building. People 
who must have come from many different worlds or dimensions, 
went with me and before me along the titanic colonnades whose 
pillars were graven with indecipherable runes and enigmatic bas- 
reliefs. The dark, colossal inhabitants of the town were standing or 
roaming about, intent, like all the others, on their own affairs. 
None of these beings spoke, either to me or to one another; and 
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though several eyed me casually, my presence was evidently taken 
for granted. 

There are no words to convey the incomprehensible wonder of it 
all. And the music? I have utterly failed to describe that, also. It was 
as if some marvellous elixir had been turned into sound-waves—an 
elixir conferring the gift of superhuman life, and the high, magnifi- 
cent dreams which are dreamt by the immortals, It mounted in my 
brain like a supernal drunkenness as I approached the hidden 
source. 

I do not know what obscure warning prompted me now to stuff 
my ears with cotton before I went any further. Though I could still 
hear it, still feel its peculiar, penetrant vibration, the sound became 
muted when I had done this; and its influence was less powerful 
henceforward. There is little doubt that I owe my life to this simple 
and homely precaution. 

The endless rows of columns grew dim for a while as the interior 
of a long basaltic cavern; and then, some distance ahead, I per- 
ceived the glimmering of a soft light on the floor and pillars. The 
light soon became an overflooding radiance, as if gigantic lamps 
were being lit in the temple’s heart; and the vibrations of the hidden 
music pulsed more strongly in my nerves. 

The hall ended in a chamber of immense, indefinite scope, whose 
walls and roof were doubtful with unremoving shadows. In the 
center, amid the pavement of mammoth blocks, there was a circular 
pit above which seemed to float a fountain of flame that soared in 
one perpetual, slowly lengthening jet. This flame was the sole il- 
lumination; and also it was the source of the wild, unearthly music. 
Even with my purposely deafened ears, I was wooed by the shrill 
and starry sweetness of its singing; and I felt the voluptuous lure 
and the high, vertiginous exaltation. 

I knew immediately that the place was a shrine, and that the 
trans-dimensional beings who accompanied me were visiting 
pilgrims. There were scores of them—perhaps hundreds; but all 
were dwarfed in the cosmic immensity of that chamber. They were 
gathered before the flame in various attitudes of worship; they 
bowed their exotic heads or made mysterious gestures of adoration 
with unhuman hands and members. And the voices of several, deep 
as booming drums, or sharp as the stridulation of giant insects, 
were audible amid the singing of the fountain, 

Spellbound, I went forward and joined them. Enthralled by the 
music and by the vision of the soaring flame, I paid as little heed to 
my outlandish companions as they to me. 
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The fountain rose and rose, until its light flickered on the limbs 
and features of throned, colossal statues behind it—of heroes or 
gods or demons from the earlier cycles of alien time, staring in 
stone from a dusk of illimitable mystery. The fire was white and 
dazzling, pure as the central flame of a star; it blinded me, and 
when I turned my eyes away, the air was filled with webs of in- 
tricate color, with swiftly changing arabesques whose numberless, 
unwonted hues and patterns were such as no mundane eye had ever 
beheld. I felt a stimulating warmth that filled my very marrow with 
intenser life. 

The music mounted with the flame; and I understood now its 
recurrent ebb and flow, As I looked and listened, a mad thought 
was born in my mind—the thought of how marvellous and ecstat- 
ical it would be to run forward and leap headlong into the singing 
fire. The music seemed to tell me that I should find in that moment 
of flaring dissolution all the delight and triumph, all the splendor 
and exaltation, it had promised from afar. It besought me, it 
pleaded with tones of supernal melody; and despite the wadding in 
my ears, the seduction was well-nigh irresistible. 

However, it had not robbed me of all sanity. With a sudden start 
of terror, like one who has been tempted to fling himself from a 
high precipice, I drew back. Then I saw that the same dreadful im- 
pulse was shared by some of my companions. The two entities with 
scarlet wings, whom I have previously mentioned, were standing a 
little apart from the rest of us. Now, with a great fluttering, they 
rose and flew toward the flame like moths toward a candle. For a 
moment the light shone redly through their half-transparent vans, 
ere they disappeared in the leaping incandescence, which flared 
briefly and then burned as before. 

Then, in rapid succession, a number of other beings who repre- 
sented the most divergent trends of biology, sprang forward and 
immolated themselves in the flame. There were creatures with 
translucent bodies, and some that shone with all the hues of the 
opal; there were winged colossi, and Titans who strode as with 
seven-league boots; and there was one being with useless abortive 
wings, who crawled rather than ran, to seek the same glorious 
doom as the rest. But among them there were none of the city’s 
people: these merely stood and looked on, impassive and statue- 
like as ever. 

I saw that the fountain had now reached its greatest height and 
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was beginning to decline. It sank steadily but slowly to half its 
former elevation. During this interyal there were no more acts of 
self-sacrifice; and several of the beings beside me turned abruptly 
and went away, as if they had overcome the lethal spell. One of the 
tall, armored entities, as he left, addressed me in words that were 
like clarion-notes, with unmistakable accents of warning. By a 
mighty effort of will, in a turmoil of conflicting emotions, I fol- 
lowed him. At every step the madness and delirium of the music 
warred with my instincts of self-preservation. More than once I 
started to go back. My homeward journey was blurred and doubt- 
ful as the wanderings of a man in an opium-trance; and the music 
sang behind me and told me of the rapture I had missed, of the 
flaming dissolution whose brief instant was better than aeons of 
mortal life. 


August 9th, I have tried to go on with a new story, but have made 
no progress. Anything that I can imagine, or frame in language, 
seems flat and puerile beside the world of unsearchable mystery to 
which I have found admission. The temptation to return is more 
cogent than ever, the call of that remembered music is sweeter than 
the voice of a loved woman. And always I am tormented by the 
problem of it all, and tantalized by the little which I have perceived 
and understood. What forces are these whose existence and work- 
ing I have merely apprehended? Who are the inhabitants of the 
city? And who are the beings that visit the enshrined flame? What 
rumor or legend has drawn them from outland realms and ulterior 
planets to that place of inenarrable danger and destruction? And 
what is the fountain itself, what the secret of its lure and its deadly 
singing? These problems admit of infinite surmise, but no con- 
ceivable solution. 

I am planning to go back once more—but not alone. Someone 
must go with me this time, as a witness to the wonder and the peril. 
Irt is all too strange for credence—I must have human corroboration 
of what I have seen and felt and conjectured. Also, another might 
understand where I have failed to do more than apprehend. 

Who shall I take? It will be necessary to invite someone here from 
the outer world—someone of high intellectual and aesthetic capac- 
ity. Shall I ask Philip Hastane, my fellow fiction-writer? He would 
be too busy, I fear. But there is the Californian artist, Felix Eb- 
bonly, who has illustrated some of my fantastic novels. Ebbonly 
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would be the man to see and appreciate the new dimension, if he 
can come. With his bent for the bizarre and the unearthly, the spec- 
tacle of that plain and city, the Babelian buildings and arcades, and 
the temple of the flame, will simply enthrall him. I shall write im- 
mediately to his San Francisco address. 


August 12th, Ebbonly is here—the mysterious hints in my letter, 
regarding some novel pictorial subjects along his own line, were too 
provocative for him to resist. Now I have explained fully and have 
given him a detailed account of my adventures. I can see that he is a 
little incredulous, for which I hardly blame him. But he will not re- 
main incredulous very long, for tomorrow we shall visit together 
the city of the singing flame. 


August 13th. | must concentrate my disordered faculties, 1 must 
choose my words and write with exceeding care. This will be the 
last entry in my journal, and the last writing I shall ever do, When I 
have finished, I shall wrap the journal up and address it to Philip 
Hastane, who can make such disposition of it as he sees fit. 

I took Ebbonly into the other dimension today. He was im- 
pressed, even as I had been, by the two isolated boulders on Crater 
Ridge. 

“They look like the guttered ends of columns established by pre- 
human gods,” he remarked. “I begin to believe you now.” 

I told him to go first, and indicated the place where he should 
step. He obeyed without hesitation, and I had the singular expe- 
rience of seeing a man melt into utter, instantaneous nothingness. 
One moment he was there—and the next, there was only bare 
ground and the far-off tamaracks whose view his body had ob- 
structed, I followed, and found him standing in speechless awe on 
the violet grass. 

“This,” he said at last, “is the sort of thing whose existence I have 
hitherto merely suspected, and have never been able to hint at in my 
most imaginative drawings.” 

We spoke little as we followed the range of monolithic boulders 
toward the plain. Far in the distance, beyond those high and stately 
trees with their sumptuous foliage, the golden-brown vapors had 
parted, showing vistas of an immense horizon; and past the horizon 
were range on range of gleaming orbs and fiery, flying motes in the 
depth of that amber heaven. It was as if the veil of another universe 
than ours had been drawn back. 

We crossed the plain, and came at length within earshot of the 
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siren music. I warned Ebbonly to stuff his ears with cotton- 
wadding; but he refused. 

“I don’t want to deaden any new sensations which I may experi- 
ence,” he observed. 

We entered the city. My companion was in a veritable rhapsody 
of artistic delight when he beheld the enormous buildings and the 
people. I could see, too, that the music had taken hold upon him: 
his look soon became fixed and dreamy as that of an opium-eater. 
At first he made many comments on the architecture and the vari- 
ous beings who passed us, and called my attention to details which I 
had not perceived before. However, as we drew nearer to the tem- 
ple of the flame, his observational interest seemed to flag, and was 
replaced by more and more of an ecstatic inward absorption. His 
remarks became fewer and briefer; and he did not even seem to 
hear my questions. It was evident that the sound had wholly be- 
mused and bewitched him. 

Even as on my former visit, there were many pilgrims going 
toward the shrine—and few that were coming away from it. Most 
of them belonged to evolutionary types that I had seen before 
‘Among those that were new to me, I recall one gorgeous creature 
with golden and cerulean wings like those of a giant lepidopter, and 
scintillating, jewel-like eyes that must have been designed to mirror 
the glories of some Edenic world. 

Itoo felt, as before, the captious thralldom and bewitchment, the 
insidious, gradual perversion of thought and instinct, as if the 
music were working in my brain like a subtle alkaloid. Since I had 
taken my usual precaution, my subjection to the influence was less 
complete than that of Ebbonly; but nevertheless it was enough to 
make me forget a number of things—among them, the initial con- 
cern which I had felt when my companion refused to employ the 
same mode of protection as myself. I no longer thought of his 
danger or my own, except as something very distant and im- 
material. 

The streets were like the prolonged and bewildering labyrinth of 
a nightmare. But the music led us forthrightly; and always there 
were other pilgrims. Like men in the grip of some powerful current, 
we were drawn to our destination. 

As we passed along the hall of gigantic columns and neared the 
abode of the fiery fountain, a sense of our peril quickened momen- 
tarily in my brain, and I sought to warn Ebbonly once more. But all 
my protests and remonstrances were futile: he was deaf as a 
machine, and wholly impervious to anything but the lethal music. 
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His expression and his movements were those of a somnambulist. 
Even when I seized and shook him with such violence as 1 could 
muster, he remained oblivious of my presence. 

The throng of worshippers was larger than upon my first visit. 
The jet of pure, incandescent flame was mounting steadily as we 
entered, and it sang with the white ardor and ecstasy of a star alone 
in space. Again, with ineffable tones, it told me the rapture of a 
moth-like death in its lofty soaring, the exultation and triumph of a 
momentary union with its elemental essence. 

The flame rose to its apex; and even for me, the mesmeric lure 
was well-nigh irresistible. Many of our companions succumbed; 
and the first to immolate himself was the giant lepidopterous being. 
Four others, of diverse evolutional types, followed in appallingly 
swift succession. 

In my own partial subjection to the music, my own effort to resist 
that deadly enslavement, I had almost forgotten the very presence 
of Ebbonly. It was too late for me even to think of stopping him, 
when he ran forward ina series of leaps that were both solemn and 
frenzied, like the beginning of some sacerdotal dance, and hurled 
himself headlong into the flame, The fire enveloped him, it flared 
up for an instant with a more dazzling greenness; and that was all. 

Slowly, as if from benumbed brain-centers, a horror crept upon 
my conscious mind, and helped to annul the perilous mesmerism. I 
turned, while many others were following Ebbonly's example, and 
fled from the shrine and from the city. But somehow the horror 
diminished as I went; and more and more I found myself envying 
my companion’s fate, and wondering as to the sensations he had 
felt in that moment of fiery dissolution. . . . 

Now, as I write this, I am wondering why I came back again to 
the human world. Words are futile to express what I have beheld 
and experienced, and the change that has come upon me beneath 
the play of incalculable forces in a world of which no other mortal 
is even cognizant. Literature is nothing more than the shadow of a 
shadow; and life, with its drawn-out length of monotonous, reiter- 
ative days, is unreal and without meaning now in comparison with 
the splendid death which I might have had—the glorious doom 
which is still in store. I have no longer any will to fight the ever- 
insistent music which I hear in memory. And—there seems to be no 
reason at all why I should fight it. Tomorrow I shall return to the 
city. 


The Dweller 
in the Gulf 


welling and towering swiftly, like a genie loosed from one 

of Solomon’s bottles, the cloud rose on the planet’s rim. A 

rusty and colossal column, it strode above the dead plain, 

through a sky that was dark as the brine of desert seas that 
have ebbed to desert pools. 

“Looks like a blithering sandstorm,” commented Maspic. 

“It can’t very well be anything else,” agreed Bellman rather 
curtly. “Any other kind of storm is unheard of in these regions. It’s 
the sort of hell-twister that the Aihais call the zoorth—and it’s com- 
ing our way, too. I move that we start looking for shelter. I've been 
caught in the zoorth before, and I don’t recommend a lungful of 
that ferruginous dust.” 

“There’s a cave in the old riverbank, to the right,” said Chivers, 
the third member of the party, who had been searching the desert 
with restless, falcon-like eyes. 

The trio of Earthmen, hard-bitten adventurers who disdained the 
services of Martian guides, had started five days before from the 
outpost of Ahoom, into the uninhabited region called the Chaur. 
Here, in the beds of great rivers that had not flowed for cycles, it 
was rumored that the pale, platinum-like gold of Mars could be 
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found lying in heaps, like so much salt. If fortune were propitious, 
their years of somewhat unwilling exile on the red planet would 
soon be at an end. They had been warned against the Chaur, and 
had heard some queer tales in Ahoom regarding the reasons why 
former prospectors had not returned, But danger, no matter how 
dire or exotic, was merely a part of their daily routine. With a fair 
chance of unlimited gold at the journey’s end, they would have 
gone down through Hinnom. 

Their food-supplies and water-barrels were carried on the backs 
of three of those curious mammals called vortlups, which with their 
elongated legs and necks, and horny-plated bodies, might seem- 
ingly have been some fabulous combination of llama and saurian. 
These animals, though extravagantly ugly, were tame and obedi- 
ent, and were well adapted to desert travel, being able to go 
without water for months at a time. 

For the past two days they had followed the mile-wide course of 
a nameless ancient river, winding among hills that had dwindled to 
mere hummocks through aeons of exfoliation. They had found 
nothing but worn boulders, pebbles, and fine rusty sand, Hereto- 
fore the sky had been silent and stirless: the remote sun, the 
tenuous air, were such as might brood above domains of eternal 
death; and nothing moved on the river-bottom, whose stones were 
bare even of dead lichen. The malignant column of the zoorth, 
twisting and swelling toward them, was the first sign of animation 
they had discerned in that lifeless land. 

Prodding their vortlups with the iron-pointed goads which alone 
could elicit any increase of speed from these sluggish monsters, the 
Earthmen started off toward the cavern-mouth descried by 
Chivers. It was perhaps a third of a mile distant, and was high up in 
the shelving shore. 

The zoorth had blotted out the sun ere they reached the bottom 
of the ancient slope, and they moved through a sinister twilight that 
was colored like dried blood. The vortlups, protesting with un- 
earthly bellows, began to climb the beach, which was marked off in 
a series of more or less regular steps that indicated the slow reces- 
sion of its olden waters. The column of sand, rising and whirling 
formidably, had reached the opposite bank when they came to the 
cavern. 

This cavern was in the face of a low cliff of iron-veined rock. The 
entrance had crumbled down in heaps of ferro-oxide and dark 
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basaltic dust, but was large enough to admit with ease the Earth- 
men and their laden beasts of burden. Darkness, heavy as if with a 
weaving of black webs, clogged the interior. They could form no 
idea of the cave’s dimensions till Bellman got out an electric torch 
from his bale of belongings and turned its prying beam into the 
shadows. 

The torch served merely to reveal the beginnings of a chamber of 
indeterminate size that ran backward into night, widening gradu- 
ally, with a floor that was worn smooth as if by vanished waters. 

The opening had grown dark with the onset of the zoorth. A 
weird moaning as of baffled demons filled the ears of the explorers, 
and particles of atom-like sand were blown in upon them, stinging 
their hands and faces like powdered adamant. 

“The storm will last for half an hour, at least,” said Bellman. 
“Shall we go on into the cave? Probably we won't find anything of 
much interest or value. But the exploration will serve to kill time. 
‘And we might happen on a few violet rubies or amber-yellow sap- 
phires, such as are sometimes discovered in these desert caverns. 
You two had better bring along your torches also, and flash them 
on the walls and ground as we go.” 

His companions thought the suggestion worth following. The 
vortlups, wholly insensible to the blowing sand in their scaly mail, 
were left behind near the entrance. Chivers, Bellman, and Maspic, 
with their torch-beams tearing a clotted gloom that had perhaps 
never known the intrusion of light in all its former cycles, went on 
into the widening cave. 

The place was bare, with the death-like emptiness of some long- 
deserted catacomb. Its rusted floor and walls returned no gleam or 
sparkle to the playing lights. It sloped downward at an easy gra- 
dient, and the sides were water-marked at a height of six or seven 
feet. No doubt it had been in earlier aeons the channel of an under- 
ground offshoot from the river. It had been swept clean of all detri- 
tus, and was like the interior of some Cyclopean conduit that might 
give upon a sub-Martian Erebus. 

None of the three adventurers was overly imaginative or prone to 
nervousness. But all were beset by certain odd impressions. Behind 
the arras of cryptic silence, time and again, they seemed to hear a 
faint whisper, like the sigh of sunken seas far down at some hemi- 
spheric depth. The air was tinged with a slight and doubtful dank- 
ness, and they felt the stirring of an almost imperceptible draught 
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upon their faces, drawing from the unknown gulfs. Oddest of all 
was the hint of a nameless odor, reminding them both of animal 
dens and the peculiar smell of Martian dwellings. 

“Do you suppose we'll encounter any kind of life?” said Maspic, 
sniffing the air dubiously. 

“Not likely.” Bellman dismissed the query with his usual curt- 
ness. “Even the wild vortlups avoid the Chaur.” 

“But there’s certainly a touch of dampness in the air,” persisted 
Maspic. “That means water, somewhere; and if there is water, 
there may be life also—perhaps of a dangerous kind.” 

“We've got our revolvers,” said Bellman, “But I doubt if we'll 
need them—as long as we don’t meet rival gold-hunters from the 
Earth,” he added cynically. 

“Listen.” The semi-whisper came from Chivers. “Do you fellows 
hear anything?” 

All three had paused. Somewhere in the gloom ahead, they heard 
a prolonged, equivocal noise that baffled the ear with incongruous 
elements. It was a sharp rustling and rattling as of metal dragged 
over rock; and also it was somehow like the smacking of myriad 
wet, enormous mouths. Anon it receded and died out at a level that 
was seemingly far below. 

“That’s queer.” Bellman seemed to make a reluctant admission. 

“What is it?” queried Chivers. “One of the millipedal under- 
ground monsters, half a mile long, that the Martians tell about?” 

“You've been hearing too many native fairy-tales,” reproved Bell- 
man. “No terrestrial has ever seen anything of that kind. Many 
deep-lying caverns on Mars have been thoroughly explored; but 
those in desert regions, such as the Chaur, were devoid of life. I 
can’t imagine what could have made that noise; but, in the interests 
of science, I'd like to go on and find out.” 

“Pm beginning to feel creepy,” said Maspic. “But I'm game if you 
others are.” 

Without further argument or comment, the three continued their 
advance into the cave. They had been walking at a fair gait for fif- 
teen minutes, and were now at least half a mile from the entrance. 
The floor was steepening, as if it had been the bed of a torrent. 
Also, the conformation of the walls had changed: on either hand 
there were high shelves of metallic stone and columnated recesses 
which the flashed rays of the torches could not always fathom. 

The air had grown heavier, the dampness unmistakable. There 
was a breath of stagnant ancient waters. That other smell, as of 
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wild beasts and Aihai dwellings, also tainted the gloom with its 
clinging fetor. 

Bellman was leading the way. Suddenly his torch revealed the 
verge of a precipice, where the olden channel ended sheerly and the 
shelves and walls pitched away on each side into incalculable space. 
Going to the very edge, he dipped his pencil of light down the 
abyss, disclosing only the vertical cliff that fell at his feet into 
darkness with no apparent bottom. The beam also failed to reach 
the further shore of the gulf, which might have been many leagues 
in extent. 

“Looks as if we had found the original jumping-off place,” ob- 
served Chivers, Looking about, he secured a loose lump of rock, 
the size of a small boulder, which he hurled as far out as he could 
into the abysm. The Earthmen listened for the sound of its fall; but 
several minutes went by, and there was no echo from the black pro- 
found. 

Bellman started to examine the broken-off ledges on either side 
of the channel’s terminus. To the right he discerned a downward- 
sloping shelf that skirted the abyss, running for an uncertain dis- 
tance. Its beginning was little higher than the channel-bed, and was 
accessible by means of a stair-like formation. The shelf was two 
yards wide; and its gentle inclination, its remarkable evenness and 
regularity, conveyed the idea of an ancient road hewn in the face of 
the cliff. It was overhung by the wall, as if by the sharply sundered 
half of a high arcade. 

“There’s our road to Hades,” said Bellman. “And the downgrade 
is easy enough at that.” 

“What's the use of going further?” said Maspic. “I, for one, have 
had enough darkness already. And if we were to find anything by 
going on, it would be valueless—or unpleasant.” 

Bellman hesitated. “Maybe you're right. But I'd like to follow 
that ledge far enough to get some idea of the magnitude of the gulf. 
You and Chivers can wait here, if you're afraid.” 

Chivers and Maspic, apparently, were unwilling to avow what- 
ever trepidation they might have felt. They followed Bellman along 
the shelf, hugging the inner wall. Bellman, however, strode care- 
lessly on the verge, often flashing his torch into the vastitude that 
engulfed its feeble beam. 

More and more, through its uniform breadth, inclination, and 
smoothness, and the demi-arch of cliff above, the shelf impressed 
the Earthmen as being an artificial road. But who could have made 
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and used it? In what forgotten ages and for what enigmatic purpose 
had it been designed? The imagination of the terrestrials failed 
before the stupendous gulfs of Martian antiquity that yawned in 
such tenebrous queries. 

Bellman thought that the wall curved inward upon itself by slow 
degrees. No doubt they would round the entire abyss in time by 
following the road. Perhaps it wound in a slow, tremendous spiral, 
ever downward, about and about, to the very bowels of Mars. 

He and the others were awed into lengthening intervals of 
silence. They were horribly startled when, as they went on, they 
heard in the depths beneath the same peculiar long-drawn sound or 
combination of sounds which they had heard in the outer cavern. It 
suggested other images now: the rustling was a file-like scraping; 
the soft, methodical, myriad smacking was vaguely similar to the 
noise made by some enormous creature that withdraws its feet from 
a quagmire. 

The sound was inexplicable, terrifying, Part of its terror lay in an 
implication of remoteness, which appeared to signalize the enor- 
mity of its cause, and to emphasize the profundity of the abysm. 
Heard in that planetary pit beneath a lifeless desert it aston- 
ished—and shocked. Even Bellman, intrepid heretofore, began to 
succumb to the formless horror that rose up like an emanation from 
the night. 

The noise grew fainter and ceased at length, giving somehow the 
idea that its maker had gone directly down on the perpendicular 
wall into nether reaches of the gulf. 

“Shall we go back?” inquired Chivers. 

“We might as well,” assented Bellman without demur. “It would 
take all eternity to explore this place anyway.” 

They started to retrace their way back along the ledge. All three, 
with that extra-tactile sense which warns of the approach of hidden 
danger, were now troubled and alert. Though the gulf had grown 
silent once more with that withdrawal of the strange noise, they 
somehow felt that they were not alone. Whence the peril would 
come, or in what shape, they could not surmise; but they felt an 
alarm that was almost panic. Tacitly, none of them mentioned it; 
nor did they discuss the eerie mystery on which they had stumbled 
in a manner so fortuitous. 

Maspic was a little ahead of the others now. They had covered at 
least half of the distance to the old cavern-channel, when his torch, 
playing for twenty feet ahead on the path, illumined an array of 
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whitish figures, three abreast, that blocked the way. The flashlights 
of Bellman and Chivers, coming close behind, brought out with 
hideous clearness the vanward limbs and faces of the throng, but 
could not determine its number. 

The creatures, who stood perfectly motionless and silent, as if 
awaiting the Earthmen, were generically similar to the Aihais or 
Martian natives. They seemed, however, to represent an extremely 
degraded and aberrant type; and the fungus-like pallor of their 
bodies denoted many ages of underground life. They were smaller, 
too, than full-grown Aihais, being on the average about five feet 
tall. They possessed the enormous open nostrils, the flaring ears, 
the barrel chests and lanky limbs of the Martians—but all of them 
were eyeless. In the faces of some, there were faint, rudimentary 
slits where the eyes should have been; in the faces of others, there 
were deep and empty orbits that suggested a removal of the 
eyeballs. 

“Lord! what a ghastly crew!” cried Maspic. “Where do they come 
from? And what do they want?” 

“Can’t imagine,” said Bellman, “But our situation is somewhat 
ticklish—unless they are friendly. They must have been hiding on 
the shelves in the cavern above, when we entered.” 

Stepping boldly forward, ahead of Maspic, he addressed the 
creatures in the guttural Aihai tongue, many of whose vocables are 
scarcely to be articulated by an Earthman. Some of the people 
stirred uneasily and emitted shrill, cheeping sounds that bore little 
likeness to the Martian language. It was plain that they could not 
understand Bellman. Sign-language, by reason of their blindness, 
would have been equally useless. 

Bellman drew his revolver, enjoining the others to follow suit. 
“We've got to get through them somehow,” he said. “And if they 
won't let us pass without interference—” The click of a cocked 
hammer served to finish the sentence. 

As if the metallic sound had been an awaited signal, the press of 
blind white beings sprang into sudden motion and surged forward 
upon the terrestrials. It was like the onset of automatons—an ir- 
resistible striding of machines, concerted and methodical, beneath 
the direction of a hidden power. 

Bellman pulled his trigger, once, twice, thrice, at a point-blank 
range. It was impossible to miss; but the bullets were futile as peb- 
bles flung at the spate of an onrushing torrent. The eyeless beings 
did not waver, though two of them began to bleed the yellowish-red 
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fluid that serves the Martians for blood. The foremost of them, un- 
wounded, and moving with diabolical sureness, caught Bellman’s 
arm with long, four-jointed fingers, and jerked the revolver from 
his grasp before he could press the trigger again. Curiously enough, 
the creature did not try to deprive him of his torch, which he now 
carried in his left hand; and he saw the steely flash of the Colt, as it 
hurtled down into darkness and space from the hand of the Mar- 
tian, Then the fungus-white bodies, milling horribly on the narrow 
road, were all about him, pressing so closely that there was no 
room for effectual resistance, Chivers and Maspic, after firing a few 
shots, were also deprived of their weapons, but, through an un- 
canny discrimination, were permitted to retain their flashlights. 

The entire episode had been a matter of moments. There was 
only a brief slackening of the onward motion of the throng, two of 
whose members had been shot down by Chivers and Maspic and 
then hurled expeditiously into the gulf by their fellows. The 
foremost ranks, opening deftly, included the Earthmen and forced 
them to turn backward. Then, tightly caught in a moving vise of 
bodies, they were borne resistlessly along. Handicapped by the fear 
of dropping their torches, they could do nothing against the night- 
mare torrent, Rushing with dreadful strides on a path that led ever 
deeper into the abyss, and able to see only the lit backs and 
members of the creatures before them, they became a part of that 
eyeless and cryptic army. 

Behind them, there seemed to be scores of the Martians, driving 
them on implacably. After a while, their plight began to paralyze 
their faculties. It seemed that they moved no longer with human 
steps, but with the swift and automatic stalking of the clammy 
things that pressed about them. Thought, volition, even terror, 
were numbed by the unearthly rhythm of those abyssward-beating, 
feet, Constrained by this, and by a sense of utter unreality, they 
spoke only at long intervals, and then in monosyllables that ap- 
peared to have lost all proper meaning, like the speech of machines. 
The blind people were wholly silent—there was no sound, except 
that of a myriad, eternal padding on the stone. 

‘On, on they went, through ebon hours that belonged to no diur- 
nal period. Slowly, tortuously, the road curved inward, as if it were 
coiled about the interior of a blind and cosmic Babel. The Earth- 
men felt that they must have circled the abyss many times in that 
terrific spiral; but the distance they had gone, and the actual extent 
of the stupefying gulf, were inconceivable. 
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Except for their torches, the night was absolute, unchangeable. It 
was older than the sun, it had brooded there through all past aeons 
in horror sightless and inviolate. It accumulated above them like a 
monstrous burden; it yawned frightfully beneath. From it, the 
strengthening stench of stagnant waters rose. But still there was no 
sound, other than the soft and measured thud of marching feet that 
descended into a bottomless Abaddon. 


Somewhere, as if after the lapse of nocturnal ages, the pitward 
rushing had ceased. Bellman, Chivers, and Maspic felt the pressure 
of crowded bodies relax; felt that they were standing still, while 
their brains continued to beat the unhuman measure of that terrible 
descent. 

Reason—and horror—returned to them slowly. Bellman lifted 
his flashlight, and the circling ray recovered the throng of Mar- 
tians, many of whom were dispersing in a huge cavern where the 
gulf-circling road had now ended. Others of the beings remained, 
however, as if to keep guard over the Earthmen, They quivered 
alertly at Bellman’s movements, as if aware of them through an 
unknown sense. 

Close at hand, on the right, the level floor ended abruptly; and 
stepping to the verge, Bellman saw that the cavern was an open 
chamber in the perpendicular wall. Far, far below in the blackness, 
a phosphorescent glimmer played to and fro, like noctilucae on an 
underworld ocean. A slow, fetid wind blew upon him; and he heard 
the weird sighing of waters about the sunken cliffs: waters that had 
ebbed through untold cycles, during the planet’s desiccation. 

He turned giddily away. His companions were examining the 
cave’s interior. It seemed that the place was of artificial origin; for, 
darting here and there, the torch-beams brought out enormous co- 
luminations lined with deeply graven bas-reliefs. Who had carved 
them or when, were problems no less insoluble than the origin of 
the cliff-hewn road. Their details were obscene as the visions of 
madness; they shocked the eye like a violent blow, conveying an 
extrahuman evil, a bottomless malignity, in the passing moment of 
disclosure. 

The cave was indeed of stupendous extent, running far back in 
the cliff, and with numerous exits, giving, no doubt, on further 
ramifications. The beams of the flashlights half dislodged the flap- 
ping shadows of shelved recesses; caught the salients of far walls 
that climbed and beetled into inaccessible gloom; played on the 
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creatures that went to and fro like monstrous living fungi; gave to a 
brief visual existence the pale and polyp-like plants that clung 
noisomely to the nighted stone. 

The place was overpowering, it oppressed the senses, crushed the 
brain. The very stone was like an embodiment of darkness; and 
light and vision were ephemeral intruders in this demesne of the 
blind. Somehow, the Earthmen were weighed down by a convic- 
tion that escape was impossible. A strange lethargy claimed them. 
They did not even discuss their situation, but stood listless and 
silent. 

Anon, from the filthy gloom, a number of the Martians re- 
appeared. With the same suggestion of controlled automatism that 
had marked all their actions, they gathered about the men once 
more, and urged them into the yawning cavern. 

Step by step, the three were borne along in that weird and 
leprous procession. The obscene columns multiplied, the cave 
deepened before them with endless vistas, like a revelation of foul 
things that drowse at the nadir of night, Faintly at first, but more 
strongly as they went on, there came to them an insidious feeling of 
somnolence, such as might have been caused by mephitical effluvia. 
They rebelled against it, for the drowsiness was somehow dark and 
evil. It grew heavier upon them, and then they came to the core of 
the horror. 

Between the thick and seemingly topless pillars, the floor ascended 
in an altar of seven oblique and pyramidal tiers. On the top, there 
squatted an image of pale metal: a thing no larger than a hare, but 
monstrous beyond all imagining. 

The queer, unnatural drowsiness seemed to increase upon the 
Earthmen as they stared at the image. Behind them, the Martians 
thronged with a restless forward movement, like worshippers who 
gather before an idol. Bellman felt a clutching hand on his arm. 
Turning, he found at his elbow an astounding and wholly un- 
looked-for apparition, Though pale and filthy as the cave-dwellers, 
and with gaping orbits in lieu of eyes, the being was, or had for- 
merly been, a man! He was barefooted, and was clad only in a few 
rags of khaki that had seemingly rotted away with use and age. His 
white beard and hair were matted with slime, were full of unmen- 
tionable remnants. Once, he had been tall as Bellman; but now he 
was bowed to the height of the dwarfish Martians, and was dread- 
fully emaciated. He trembled as if with ague, and an almost idiotic 
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look of hopelessness and terror was stamped on the wreck of his 
lineaments. 

“My God! 
fulness. 

For a few moments, the man gibbered unintelligibly, as if he had 
forgotten the words of human speech, or could no longer articulate 
them. Then he croaked feebly, with many pauses and incoherent 
breaks, “You are Earthmen! Earthmen! They told me you had been 
captured . . . even as they captured me. . . . I was an archaeologist 
once... . My name was Chalmers . . . John Chalmers. It was years 
ago. . . . I don't know how many years. I came into the Chaur to 
study some of the old ruins. They got me—these creatures of the 
pit. . . . T have been here ever since, There is no escape. . . . The 
Dweller takes care of that.” 

“But who are these creatures? And what do they want with us?” 
queried Bellman. 

Chalmers seemed to collect his ruined faculties. His voice became 
clearer and steadier. 

“They are a degenerate remnant of the Yorhis, the old Martian 
race that flourished before the Aihais. Everyone believes them to be 
extinct. The ruins of some of their cities are still extant in the 
Chaur. As far as I can learn (I am able to speak their language 
now), this tribe was driven underground by the dehydration of the 
Chaur, and they followed the ebbing waters of a sub-Martian lake 
that lies at the bottom of this gulf. They are little more than animals 
now, and they worship a weird monster that lives in the lake . . . 
the Dweller . . . the thing that walks on the cliff. The small idol that 
you see on the altar is an image of that monster. They are about to 
hold one of their religious ceremonies; and they want you to take 
part in it. I am to instruct you. . . . It will be the beginning of your 
initiation into the life of the Yorhi 

Bellman and his companions, listening to the strange declaration 
of Chalmers, felt a mixture of nightmarish revulsion and wonder. 
The white, eyeless, filthy-bearded face of the creature before them 
seemed to bear a hint of the same degradation that they saw in the 
cave-dwelling people. Somehow, the man was hardly human. But, 
no doubt, he had broken down through the horror of his long cap- 
tivity in darkness, amid an alien race. They felt themselves among 
abhorrent mysteries; and the empty orbits of Chalmers prompted a 
question that none of them could ask. 


yho are you?” cried Bellman, shocked into full wake- 
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“What is this ceremony?” said Bellman, after an interval. 

“Come, and TII show you.” There was a queer eagerness in 
Chalmers’ broken voice. He plucked at Bellman’s sleeve, and began 
to ascend the pyramid with an ease and sureness of footing that 
bespoke a long familiarity. Like dreamers in a dream, Bellman, 
Chivers, and Maspic followed him. 

‘The image resembled nothing they had ever seen on the red planet 
—or elsewhere, It was carven of a strange metal that seemed whiter 
and softer even than gold, and it represented a humped animal with 
a smooth and overhanging carapace from beneath which its head 
and members issued in tortoise fashion. The head was venomously 
flat, triangular—and eyeless. From the drooping corners of the 
cruelly slitted mouth, two long proboscides curved upward, hollow 
and cup-like at the ends, The thing was furnished with a series of 
short legs, issuing at uniform intervals from under the carapace; 
and a curious double tail was coiled and braided beneath its 
crouching body. The feet were round, and had the shape of small, 
inverted goblets. 

Unclean and bestial as a figment of some atavistic madness, the 
cidolon seemed to drowse on the altar. It troubled the mind with a 
slow, insidious horror; it assailed the senses with an emanating 
stupor, an effluence as of primal worlds before the creation of light, 
where life might teem and raven slothfully in the blind ooze. 

“And this thing really exists?” Bellman seemed to hear his own 
voice through a creeping film of slumber, as if another than himself 
had spoken, and had roused him. 

“It is the Dweller,” mumbled Chalmers. He leaned toward the 
image, and his outstretched fingers trembled above it in the air, 
moving to and fro as if he were about to caress the white horror, 
“The Yorhis made the idol long ago,” he went on. “I don’t know 
how it was made. . . . And the metal they moulded it from is like 
nothing else. . . . A new element. Do as | am doing . . . and you 
won't mind the darkness so much. . . . You don’t miss your eyes or 
need them here. You'll drink the putrid water of the lake, you'll eat 
the raw slugs, and raw blind fish and lake-worms, and find them 
good. . . . And you won't know if the Dweller comes and gets you.” 

Even as he spoke, he began to caress the image, running, his 
hands over the gibbous carapace, the flat reptilian head. His blind 
face took on the dreamy languor of an opium-eater, his voice died 
to inarticulate murmurs, like the lapping sound of a thick liquid. 
‘About him, there was an air of strange subhuman depravity, 
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Bellman, Chivers, and Maspic, watching him in amazement, be- 
came aware that the altar swarmed with the white Martians. 
Several of them crowded forward on the side opposite Chalmers, 
around the summit, and also began to fondle the eidolon, as if in 
some fantastic ritual of touch. They traced its loathsome outlines 
with lank fingers, their movements appearing to follow a strictly 
prescribed order from which none of them deviated. They uttered 
sounds that were like the cheepings of sleepy bats. Upon their 
brutal faces a narcotic ecstasy was imprinted. 

Completing their bizarre ceremony, the foremost devotees fell 
back from the image, But Chalmers, with slow and sleepy move- 
ments, his head lolling on his tattered bosom, continued to caress 
it. With a queer mingling of revulsion, curiosity, and compulsion, 
the other Earthmen, prompted by the Martians behind them, went 
nearer and laid their hands on the idol. The whole proceeding was 
highly mysterious, and somehow revolting, but it seemed wise to 
follow the custom of their captors. 

The thing was cold to the touch, and clammy as if it had lain 
recently in a bed of slime. But it seemed to live, to throb and swell 
under their fingertips. From it, in heavy ceaseless waves, there 
surged an emanation that could be described only as an opiate mag- 
netism or electricity. It was as if some powerful alkaloid, affecting 
the nerves through superficial contact, was being given off by the 
unknown metal. Quickly, irresistibly, Bellman and the others felt a 
dark vibration course through all their members, clouding their 
eyes, and filling their blood with slumber. Musing drowsily, they 
tried to explain the phenomenon to themselves in terms of terrene 
science; and then, as the narcotism mounted more and more like an 
overwhelming drunkenness, they forgot their speculations. 

With senses that swam in a strange darkness, they were vaguely 
aware of the pressure of thronging bodies that displaced them at the 
altar-summit. Anon, certain of these, recoiling as if satiate with the 
drug-like effluence, bore them along the oblique tiers to the cavern- 
floor, together with the limp and sodden Chalmers. Still retaining 
their torches in nerveless fingers, they saw that the place teemed 
with the white people, who had gathered for that unholy ceremony. 
Through blackening blurs of shadow, the men watched them as 
they seethed up and down on the pyramid like a leprous, living 
frieze. 

Chivers and Maspic, yielding first to the influence, slid to the 
floor in utter sopor. But Bellman, more resistant, seemed to fall and 
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drift through a world of lightless dreams. His sensations were 
anomalous, unfamiliar to the last degree. Everywhere there was a 
brooding, palpable Power for which he could find no visual image: 
a Power that exhaled a miasmal slumber. In those dreams, by in- 
sensible graduations, forgetting the last glimmer of his human self, 
he somehow identified himself with the eyeless people; he lived and 
moved as they, in profound caverns, on nighted roads, And yet—as 
if by a participation to which the obscene ritual had admitted him 
—he was something else: an Entity without name that ruled over 
the blind and was worshipped by them; a thing that dwelt in the an- 
cient putrescent waters, in the nether deep, and came forth at inter- 
vals to raven unspeakably. In that duality of being, he sated himself 
at blind feasts—and was also devoured, With all this, like a third 
clement of identity, the eidolon was associated; but only in a tactile 
sense, and not as an optic memory. There was no light anywhere— 
and not even the recollection of light. 


Whether he passed from these obscure nightmares into dreamless 
slumber, he could not know. His awakening, dark and lethargic, 
was like a continuation of the dreams at first. Then, opening his 
sodden lids, he saw the shaft of light that lay on the floor from his 
fallen torch. The light poured against something that he could not 
recognize in his drugged awareness. Yet it troubled him; and a 
dawning horror touched his faculties into life. 

By degrees, it came to him that the thing he saw was the half- 
eaten body of Chalmers. There were rags of rotten cloth on the 
gnawed members; and though the head was gone, the remaining 
bones and viscera were those of an Earthman. 

Bellman rose unsteadily and looked about with eyes that still held 
a web-like blurring of shadow. Chivers and Maspic lay beside him 
in heavy stupor; and along the cavern and upon the seven-tiered 
altar were sprawled the devotees of the somnific image. 

His other senses began to awake from their lethargy, and he 
thought that he heard a noise that was somehow familiar: a sharp 
slithering, together with a measured sucking, The sound withdrew 
among the massy pillars, beyond the sleeping bodies. A smell as of 
rotten water tinged the air, and he saw that there were many 
curious rings of wetness on the stone, such as might be made by the 
rims of inverted cups. Preserving the order of footprints, they led 
away from the body of Chalmers, into the shadows of that outer 
cave which verged upon the abyss: the direction in which the queer 
noise had passed, sinking now to inaudibility. 
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In Bellman’s mind a mad terror rose and struggled with the spell 
that still benumbed him. He stooped down above Maspic and 
Chivers, and shook them roughly in turn, till they opened their eyes 
and began to protest with drowsy murmurs. 

“Get up, damn you,” he admonished them. “If we're ever to 
escape from this hell-hole, now’s the time.” 

By dint of many oaths and objurgations and much muscular ef- 
fort, he succeeded in getting his companions to their feet, In their 
stupor, they did not seem to notice the remnants of that which had 
been the unfortunate Chalmers. Lurching drunkenly, they followed 
Bellman among the sprawled Martians, away from the pyramid on 
which the white eidolon still brooded in malign somnolence above 
its worshippers. 

A clouding heaviness hung upon Bellman; but somehow there 
was a relaxation of the opiate spell. He felt a revival of volition and 
a great desire to escape from the gulf and from all that dwelt in its 
darkness. The others, more deeply enslaved by the drowsy power, 
accepted his leadership and guidance in a numb, brute-like fashion. 

He felt sure that he could retrace the route by which they had ap- 
proached the altar. This, it seemed, was also the course that had 
been taken by the maker of the ring-like marks of fetid wetness. 
Wandering on amid the repugnantly carven columns for what 
seemed an enormous distance, they came at last to the sheer verge: 
that portico of the black Tartarus, from which they could look 
down on its ultimate gulf. Far beneath, on those putrefying waters, 
the phosphorescence ran in widening circles, as if troubled by the 
plunge of a heavy body. To the very edge, at their feet, the watery 
rings were imprinted on the rock. 

They turned away. Bellman, shuddering with half-memories of 
his blind dreams, and the terror of his awakening, found at the 
cave’s corner the beginning of that upward road which skirted the 
abyss: the road that would take them back to the lost sun. 

At his injunction, Maspic and Chivers turned off their flashlights 
to conserve the batteries. It was doubtful how much longer these 
would last; and light was their prime necessity. His own torch 
would serve for the three till it became exhausted. 

There was no sound or stirring of life from that cave of lightless 
sleep where the Martians lay about the narcotizing image. But a 
fear such as he had never felt in all his adventurings caused Bellman 
to sicken and turn faint as he listened at its threshold. 

The gulf, too, was silent; and the circles of phosphor had ceased 
to widen on the waters. Yet somehow the silence was a thing that 
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clogged the senses, retarded the limbs. It rose up around Bellman 
like the clutching slime of some nethermost pit, in which he must 
drown, With dragging effort he began the ascent, hauling, cursing, 
and kicking his companions till they responded like drowsy 
animals. 

It was a climb through Limbo, an ascent from nadir through 
darkness that seemed palpable and viscid. On and up they toiled, 
along the monotonous, imperceptibly winding grade where all 
measure of distance was lost, and time was meted only by the 
repetition of eternal steps. The night lowered before Bellman’s fee- 
ble shaft of light; it closed behind like an all-engulfing sea, 
relentless and patient; biding its time till the torch should go out. 

Looking over the verge at intervals, Bellman saw the gradual 
fading of the phosphorescence in the depths. Fantastic images rose 
in his mind: it was like the last glimmering of hell-fire in some ex- 
tinct inferno; like the drowning of nebulae in voids beneath the 
universe. He felt the giddiness of one who looks down upon infinite 
space. . . . Anon there was only blackness; and he knew by this 
token the awful distance they had climbed. 

The minor urges of hunger, thirst, fatigue, had been trod under 
by the fear that impelled him. From Maspic and Chivers, very 
slowly, the clogging stupor lifted, and they too were conscious of 
an adumbration of terror vast as the night itself. The blows and 
kicks and objurgations of Bellman were no longer needed to drive 
them on. 

Evil, ancient, soporous, the night hung about them. It was like 
the thick and fetid fur of bats: a material thing that choked the 
Jungs, that deadened all the senses. It was silent as the slumber of 
dead worlds. . . . But out of that silence, after the lapse of apparent 
years, a twofold and familiar sound arose and overtook the fugi- 
tives: the sound of something that slithered over stone far down in 
the abyss: the sucking noise of a creature that withdrew its feet as if 
from a quagmire. Inexplicable, and arousing mad, incongruous 
ideas, like a sound heard in delirium, it quickened the Earthmen’s 
terror into sudden frenzy. 

“God! what is it?” breathed Bellman. He seemed to remember 
sightless things, abhorrent, palpable shapes of primal night, that 
were no legitimate part of human recollection. His dreams, and his 
nightmare awakening in the cave—the narcotic idol—the half-eaten 
body of Chalmers—the hints that Chalmers had let drop—the rings 
of wetness, leading toward the gulf—all returned like the figments 
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of a teeming madness, to assail him on that terrible road midway 
between the underworld sea and the surface of Mars. 

His question was answered only by a continuation of the noise. It 
seemed to grow louder—to ascend the wall beneath, Maspic and 
Chivers, snapping on their lights, began to run with frantic leaps; 
and Bellman, losing his last remnant of control, followed suit. 

It was a race with unknown horror. Above the labored beating of 
their hearts, the measured thudding of their feet, the men still heard 
that sinister, unaccountable sound. They seemed to race on 
through leagues of blackness; and yet the noise drew steadily 
nearer, climbing below them, as if its maker were a thing that 
walked on the sheer cliff. 

Now the sound was appallingly close—and a little ahead. It ceased 
abruptly. The running lights of Maspic and Chivers, who moved 
abreast, discovered the crouching thing that filled the two-yard 
shelf from side to side. 

Hardened adventurers though they were, the men would have 
shrieked aloud with hysteria, or would have hurled themselves 
from the precipice, if the sight had not induced a kind of catalepsy. 
It was as if the pale idol of the pyramid, swollen to mammoth pro- 
portions, and loathsomely alive, had come up from the abyss and 
was squatting before them! 

Here, plainly, was the creature that had served as a model for 
that atrocious image: the creature that Chalmers had called the 
Dweller. The humped, enormous carapace, vaguely recalling the 
armor of the glyptodon, shone with a luster as of wet white metal. 
The eyeless head, alert but somnolent, was thrust forward on a 
neck that arched obscenely. A dozen or more short legs, with 
goblet-shapen feet, protruded slantwise beneath the overhanging 
shell. The two proboscides, yard-long, with cupped ends, arose 
from the corners of the cruelly slitted mouth and waved slowly in 
air toward the Earthmen. 

The thing, it seemed, was old as that dying planet: an unknown 
form of primal life that had dwelt always in the caverned waters. 
Before it, the faculties of the Earthmen were drugged by an evil 
stupor, as if it were composed, in part, of the same opiate mineral 
as its image. They stood with their flashlights playing full on the 
Terror; and they could not move nor cry out when it reared sud- 
denly erect, revealing its ridged belly and the queer double tail that 
slithered and rustled metallically on the rock, Its numerous feet, 
beheld in this posture, were hollow and chalice-like, and they oozed 
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with mephitic wetness. No doubt they served for suction-pads, 
enabling it to walk on a perpendicular surface, 

Inconceivably swift and sure in all its motions, with short strides 
on its hindmost legs, levered by the tail, the monster came forward 
on the helpless men, Unerringly the two proboscides curved over, 
and their ends came down on Chivers’ eyes as he stood with lifted 
face, They rested there, covering the entire sockets—for a moment 
only. Then there was a wild, agonizing scream, as the hollow tips 
were withdrawn with a sweeping movement lithe and vigorous as 
the lashing of serpents. 

Chivers swayed slowly, nodding his head, and twisting about in 
half-narcotized pain. Maspic, standing at his side, saw in a dull and 
dream-like manner the gaping orbits from which the eyes were 
gone. It was the last thing that he ever saw. At that instant the 
monster turned from Chivers, and the terrible cups, dripping with 
blood and fetor, descended on Maspic’s own eyes. 

Bellman, who had paused close behind the others, comprehended 
what was occurring like one who witnesses the abominations of a 
nightmare but is powerless to intervene or flee. He saw the move- 
ments of the cupped members, he heard the single atrocious cry 
that was wrung from Chivers, and the swiftly ensuing scream of 
Maspic. Then, above the heads of his fellows, who still held their 
useless torches in rigid fingers, the proboscides came toward 
him... . 

With blood rilling heavily upon their faces, with the somnolent, 
vigilant, implacable, and eyeless Shape at their heels, herding them 
on, restraining them when they tottered at the brink, the three 
began their second descent of the road that went down forever to a 
night-bound Avernus. 


The Chain of 
forgomon 


t is indeed strange that John Milwarp and his writings should 

have fallen so speedily into semi-oblivion. His books, treating 

of Oriental life in a somewhat flowery, romantic style, were 

popular a few months ago. But now, in spite of their range and 
penetration, their pervasive verbal sorcery, they are seldom men- 
tioned; and they seem to have vanished unaccountably from the 
shelves of bookstores and libraries. 

Even the mystery of Milwarp’s death, baffling to both law and 
science, has evoked but a passing interest, an excitement quickly 
lulled and forgotten. 

I was well acquainted with Milwarp over a term of years. But my 
recollection of the man is becoming strangely blurred, like an image 
in a misted mirror. His dark, half-alien personality, his preoccupa- 
tion with the occult, his immense knowledge of Eastern life and 
lore, are things I remember with such effort and vagueness as at- 
tends the recovery of a dream. Sometimes I almost doubt that he 
ever existed. It is as if the man, and all that pertains to him, were 
being erased from human record by some mysterious acceleration 
of the common process of obliteration. 

In his will, he appointed me his executor. I have vainly tried to 
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interest publishers in the novel he left among his papers: a novel 
surely not inferior to anything he ever wrote. They say that his 
vogue has passed. Now I am publishing as a magazine story the 
contents of the diary kept by Milwarp for a period preceding his 
demise. 

Perhaps, for the open-minded, this diary will explain the enigma 
of his death. It would seem that the circumstances of that death are 
virtually forgotten, and I repeat them here as part of my endeavor 
to revive and perpetuate Milwarp’s memory. 

Milwarp had returned to his house in San Francisco after a long 
sojourn in Indo-China. We who knew him gathered that he had 
gone into places seldom visited by Occidentals. At the time of his 
demise he had just finished correcting the typescript of a novel 
which dealt with the more romantic and mysterious aspects of 
Burma. 

On the morning of April 2nd, 1933, his housekeeper, a middle- 
aged woman, was startled by a glare of brilliant light which issued 
from the half-open door of Milwarp’s study. It was as if the whole 
room were in flames. Horrified, the woman hastened to investi- 
gate. Entering the study, she saw her master sitting in an armchair 
at the table, wearing the rich, somber robes of Chinese brocade 
which he affected as a dressing-gown. He sat stiffly erect, a pen 
clutched unmoving in his fingers on the open pages of a manuscript 
volume. About him, in a sort of nimbus, glowed and flickered the 
strange light; and her only thought was that his garments were on 
fire. 

She ran toward him, crying out a warning. At that moment the 
weird nimbus brightened intolerably, and the wan early dayshine, 
the electric bulbs that still burned to attest the night's labor, were 
alike blotted out. It seemed to the housekeeper that something had 
gone wrong with the room itself; for the walls and table vanished, 
and a great, luminous gulf opened before her; and on the verge of 
the gulf, in a seat that was not his cushioned armchair but a huge 
and rough-hewn seat of stone, she beheld her master stark and 
rigid. His heavy brocaded robes were gone, and about him, from 
head to foot, were blinding coils of pure white fire, in the form of 
linked chains. She could not endure the brilliance of the chains, and 
cowering back, she shielded her eyes with her hands. When she 
dared to look again, the weird glowing had faded, the room was as 
usual; and Milwarp's motionless figure was seated at the table in 
the posture of writing. 
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Shaken and terrified as she was, the woman found courage to ap- 
proach her master. A hideous smell of burnt flesh arose from 
beneath his garments, which were wholly intact and without visible 
trace of fire. He was dead, his fingers clenched on the pen and his 
features frozen in a stare of tetanic agony. His neck and wrists were 
completely encircled by frightful burns that had charred them 
deeply. The coroner, in his examination, found that these burns, 
preserving an outline as of heavy links, were extended in long un- 
broken spirals around the arms and legs and torso. The burning 
was apparently the cause of Milwarp’s death: it was as if iron 
chains, heated to incandescence, had been wrapped about him. 

Small credit was given to the housekeeper’s story of what she had 
seen. No one, however, could suggest an acceptable explanation of 
the bizarre mystery. There was, at the time, much aimless discus- 
sion; but, as I have hinted, people soon turned to other matters. 
The efforts made to solve the riddle were somewhat perfunctory. 
Chemists tried to determine the nature of a queer drug, in the form 
of a grey powder with pearly granules, to whose use Milwarp had 
become addicted. But their tests merely revealed the presence of an 
alkaloid whose source and attributes were obscure to Western 
science. 

Day by day, the whole incredible business lapsed from public at- 
tention; and those who had known Milwarp began to display the 
forgetfulness that was no less unaccountable than his weird doom. 
The housekeeper, who had held steadfastly in the beginning to her 
story, came at length to share the common dubiety. Her account, 
with repetition, became vague and contradictory; detail by detail, 
she seemed to forget the abnormal circumstances that she had wit- 
nessed with overwhelming horror. 


The manuscript volume, in which Milwarp had apparently been 
writing at the time of death, was given into my charge with his 
other papers. It proved to be a diary, its last entry breaking off 
abruptly. Since reading the diary, I have hastened to transcribe it in 
my own hand, because, for some mysterious reason, the ink of the 
original is already fading and has become almost illegible in places. 

The reader will note certain lacunae, due to passages written in 
an alphabet which neither I nor any scholar of my acquaintance can 
transliterate. These passages seem to form an integral part of the 
narrative, and they occur mainly toward the end, as if the writer 
had turned more and more to a language remembered from his an- 
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cient avatar. To the same mental reversion one must attribute the 
singular dating, in which Milwarp, still employing English script, 
appears to pass from our contemporary notation to that of some 
pre-mundane world. 

I give hereunder the entire diary, which begins with an undated 
footnote: 


This book, unless I have been misinformed concerning the qualities 
of the drug souvara, will be the record of my former life in a lost cy- 
cle. I have had the drug in my possession for seven months, but fear 
has prevented me from using it. Now, by certain tokens, I perceive 
that the longing for knowledge will soon overcome the fear. 

Ever since my earliest childhood I have been troubled by intima- 
tions, dim, unplaceable, that seemed to argue a forgotten existence. 
These intimations partook of the nature of feelings rather than 
ideas or images: they were like the wraiths of dead memories. In the 
background of my mind there has lurked a sentiment of formless, 
melancholy desire for some nameless beauty long perished out of 
time. And, coincidentally, I have been haunted by an equally form- 
less dread, an apprehension as of some bygone but still imminent 
doom. 

Such feelings have persisted, undiminished, throughout my 
youth and maturity, but nowhere have I found any clue to their 
causation, My travels in the mystic Orient, my delvings into oc- 
cultism, have merely convinced me that these shadowy intuitions 
pertain to some incarnation buried under the wreck of remotest 
cycles. 

Many times, in my wanderings through Buddhistic lands, I had 
heard of the drug souvara, which is believed to restore, even for the 
uninitiate, the memory of other lives. And at last, after many vain 
efforts, I managed to procure a supply of the drug. The manner in 
which I obtained it is a tale sufficiently remarkable in itself, but of 
no special relevance here. So far—perhaps because of that appre- 
hension which I have hinted—I have not dared to use the drug. 


March 9th, 1933. This morning I took souvara for the first time, 
dissolving the proper amount in pure distilled water as I had been 
instructed to do. Afterwards, I leaned back easily in my chair, 
breathing with a slow, regular rhythm. I had no preconceived idea 
of the sensations that would mark the drug’s initial effect, since 
these were said to vary prodigiously with the temperament of the 
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users; but I composed myself to await them with tranquillity, after 
formulating clearly in my mind the purpose of the experiment. 

For a while there was no change in my awareness. I noticed a 
slight quickening of the pulse, and modulated my breathing in con- 
formity with this. Then, by slow degrees, I experienced a sharpen- 
ing of visual perception. The Chinese rugs on the floor, the backs of 
the serried volumes in my bookcases, the very wood of chairs, 
table, and shelves, began to exhibit new and unimagined colors. At 
the same time there were curious alterations of outline, every object 
seeming to extend itself in a hitherto unsuspected fashion. Follow- 
ing this, my surroundings became semi-transparent, like moulded 
shapes of mist. I found that I could see through the marbled cover 
the illustrations in a volume of John Martin’s edition of Paradise 
Lost, which lay before me on the table. 

Alll this, | knew, was a mere extension of ordinary physical vi- 
sion. It was only a prelude to those apperceptions of occult realms 
which I sought through souvara. Fixing my mind once more on the 
goal of the experiment, I became aware that the misty walls had 
vanished like a drawn arras. About me, like reflections in rippled 
water, dim sceneries wavered and shifted, erasing one another from 
instant to instant. I seemed to hear a vague but ever-present sound, 
more musical than the murmurs of air, water, or fire, which was a 
property of the unknown element that environed me. 

With a sense of troublous familiarity, I beheld the blurred un- 
stable pictures which flowed past me upon this never-resting 
medium, Orient temples, flashing with sun-struck bronze and gold; 
the sharp, crowded gables and spires of mediaeval cities; tropic and 
northern forests; the costumes and physiognomies of the Levant, of 
Persia, of old Rome and Carthage, went by like blown, flying 
mirages. Each succeeding tableau belonged to a more ancient 
period than the one before it—and I knew that each was a scene 
from some former existence of my own. 

Still tethered, as it were, to my present self, I reviewed these visi- 
ble memories, which took on tri-dimensional depth and clarity. I 
saw myself as warrior and troubadour, as noble and merchant and 
mendicant. I trembled with dead fears, I thrilled with lost hopes 
and raptures, and was drawn by ties that death and Lethe had 
broken. Yet never did I fully identify myself with those other 
avatars: for I knew well that the memory I sought pertained to some 
incarnation of older epochs. 

Still the phantasmagoria streamed on, and I turned giddy with 
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vertigo ineffable before the vastness and diuturnity of the cycles of 
being. It seemed that I, the watcher, was lost in a grey land where 
the homeless ghosts of all dead ages went fleeing from oblivion to 
oblivion. 

The walls of Nineveh, the columns and towers of unnamed 
cities, rose before me and were swept away. I saw the luxuriant 
plains that are now the Gobi desert. The sea-lost capitals of Atlan- 
tis were drawn to the light in unquenched glory. I gazed on lush and 
cloudy scenes from the first continents of Earth, Briefly I relived the 
beginnings of terrestrial man—and knew that the secret I would 
learn was ancienter even than these. 

My visions faded into black voidness—and yet, in that yoid, 
through fathomless aeons, it seemed that I existed still like a blind 
atom in the space between the worlds. About me was the darkness 
and repose of that night which antedated the Earth’s creation. Time 
flowed backward with the silence of dreamless sleep. . . . 


The illumination, when it came, was instant and complete. I stood 
in the full, fervid blaze of day amid royally towering blossoms in a 
deep garden, beyond whose lofty, vine-clad walls I heard the con- 
fused murmuring of the great city called Kalood. Above me, at their 
vernal zenith, were the four small suns that illumed the planet 
Hestan. Jewel-colored insects fluttered about me, lighting without 
fear on the rich habiliments of gold and black, enwrought with 
astronomic symbols, in which I was attired. Beside me was a dial- 
shaped altar of zoned agate, carved with the same symbols, which 
were those of the dreadful omnipotent time-god, Aforgomon, 
whom I served as a pri 

Thad not even the slightest memory of myself as John Milwarp, 
and the long pageant of my terrestrial lives was as something that 
had never been—or was yet to be. Sorrow and desolation choked 
my heart as ashes fill some urn consecrated to the dead; and all the 
hues and perfumes of the garden about me were redolent only of 
the bitterness of death. Gazing darkly upon the altar, I muttered 
blasphemy against Aforgomon, who, in his inexorable course, had 
taken away my beloved and had sent no solace for my grief. Separ- 
ately I cursed the signs upon the altar: the stars, the worlds, the 
suns, the moons, that meted and fulfilled the processes of time. Bel- 
thoris, my betrothed, had died at the end of the previous autumn: 
and so, with double maledictions, I cursed the stars and planets 
presiding over that season. 
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I became aware that a shadow had fallen beside my own on the 
altar, and knew that the dark sage and sorcerer Atmox had obeyed 
my summons. Fearfully but not without hope I turned toward him, 
noting first of all that he bore under his arm a heavy, sinister-look- 
ing volume with covers of black steel and hasps of adamant. Only 
when I had made sure of this did I lift my eyes to his face, which 
was little less somber and forbidding than the tome he carried. 

“Greeting, O Calaspa,” he said harshly. “I have come against my 
own will and judgement. The lore that you request is in this vol- 
ume; and since you saved me in former years from the inquisitorial 
wrath of the time-god’s priests, I cannot refuse to share it with you. 
But understand well that even I, who have called upon names that 
are dreadful to utter, and have evoked forbidden presences, shall 
never dare to assist you in this conjuration. Gladly would I help you 
to hold converse with the shadow of Belthoris, or to animate her 
still unwithered body and draw it forth from the tomb. But that 
which you purpose is another matter. You alone must perform the 
ordained rites, must speak the necessary words: for the conse- 
quences of this thing will be direr than you deem.” 

“I care not for the consequences,” I replied eagerly, “if it be possi- 
ble to bring back the lost hours which I shared with Belthoris. 
Think you that I could content myself with her shadow, wandering 
thinly back from the Borderland? Or that I could take pleasure in 
the fair clay that the breath of necromancy has troubled and has 
made to arise and walk without mind or soul? Nay, the Belthoris I 
would summon is she on whom the shadow of death has never yet 
fallen!” 

It seemed that Atmox, the master of doubtful arts, the vassal of 
umbrageous powers, recoiled and blenched before my vehement 
declaration. 

“Bethink you,” he said with minatory sternness, “that this thing 
will constitute a breach of the sacred logic of time and a blasphemy 
against Aforgomon, god of the minutes and the cycles. Moreover, 
there is little to be gained: for not in its entirety may you bring back 
the season of your love, but only one single hour, torn with infinite 
violence from its rightful period in time. . . . Refrain, I adjure you, 
and content yourself with a lesser sorcery. 

“Give me the book,” I demanded. “My service to Aforgomon is 
forfeit. With due reverence and devotion I have worshipped the 
time-god, and have done in his honor the rites ordained from eter- 
nity; and for all this the god has betrayed me.” 
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Then, in that high-climbing, luxuriant garden beneath the four 
suns, Atmox opened the adamantine clasps of the steel-bound 
yolume; and, turning to a certain page, he laid the book reluctantly 
in my hands. The page, like its fellows, was of some unholy parch- 
ment streaked with musty discolorations and blackening at the 
margin with sheer antiquity; but upon it shone unquenchably the 
dread characters a primal archimage had written with an ink bright 
as the new-shed ichor of demons. Above this page I bent in my 
madness, conning it over and over till | was dazzled by the fiery 
runes; and, shutting my eyes, I saw them burn on a red darkness, 
still legible, and writhing like hellish worms. 

Hollowly, like the sound of a far bell, I heard the voice of At- 
mox: “You have learned, O Calaspa, the unutterable name of that 
One whose assistance can alone restore the fled hours. And you 
have learned the incantation that will rouse that hidden power, and 
the sacrifice needed for its propitiation. Knowing these things, is 
your heart still strong and your purpose firm?” 

The name I had read in the wizard volume was that of the chief 
cosmic power antagonistic to Aforgomon; the incantation and the 
required offering were those of a foul demonolatry, Nevertheless, I 
did not hesitate, but gave resolute affirmative answer to the somber 
query of Atmox. 

Perceiving that I was inflexible, he bowed his head, trying no 
more to dissuade me. Then, as the flame-runed volume had bade 
me do, I defiled the altar of Aforgomon, blotting certain of its 
prime symbols with dust and spittle. While Atmox looked on in 
silence, I wounded my right arm to its deepest vein on the sharp- 
tipped gnomon of the dial; and, letting the blood drip from zone to 
zone, from orb to orb on the graven agate, I made unlawful sacri- 
fice, and intoned aloud, in the name of the Lurking Chaos, Xexan- 
oth, an abominable ritual composed by a backward repetition and 
jumbling of litanies sacred to the time-god. 

Even as I chanted the incantation, it seemed that webs of shadow 
were woven foully athwart the suns; and the ground shook a little, 
as if colossal demons trod the world’s rim, striding stupendously 
from abysses beyond, The garden walls and trees wavered like a 
wind-blown reflection in a pool; and I grew faint with the loss of 
that life-blood I had poured out in demonolatrous offering. Then, 
in my flesh and in my brain, I felt the intolerable racking of a vibra- 
tion like the long-drawn shock of cities riven by earthquake, and 
coasts crumbling before some chaotic sea; and my flesh was torn 
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and harrowed, and my brain shuddered with the toneless discords 
sweeping through me from deep to deep. 

I faltered, and confusion gnawed at my innermost being. Dimly I 
heard the prompting of Atmox, and dimmer still was the sound of 
my own voice that made answer to Xexanoth, naming the impious 
necromancy which was to be effected only through its power. 
Madly I implored from Xexanoth, in despite of time and its ordered 
seasons, one hour of that bygone autumn which I had shared with 
Belthoris; and imploring this, I named no special hour: for all, in 
memory, had seemed of an equal joy and gladness. 

As the words ceased upon my lips, I thought that darkness flut- 
tered in the air like a great wing; and the four suns went out, and 
my heart was stilled as if in death. Then the light returned, falling 
obliquely from suns mellow with full-tided autumn; and nowhere 
beside me was there any shadow of Atmox; and the altar of zoned 
agate was bloodless and undefiled. 1, the lover of Belthoris, witting 
not of the doom and sorrow to come, stood happily with my be- 
loved before the altar, and saw her young hands crown its ancient 
dial with the flowers we had plucked from the garden. 

Dreadful beyond all fathoming are the mysteries of time. Even I, 
the priest and initiate, though wise in the secret doctrines of 
Aforgomon, know little enough of that elusive, ineluctable process 
whereby the present becomes the past and the future resolves itself 
into the present. All men have pondered the riddles of duration and 
transience; have wondered, vainly, to what bourn the lost days and 
the sped cycles are consigned. Some have dreamt that the past 
abides unchanged, becoming eternity as it slips from our mortal 
ken; and others have deemed that time is a stairway whose steps 
crumble one by one behind the climber, falling into a gulf of 
nothing. 

Howsoever this may be, I know that she who stood beside me 
was the Belthoris on whom no shadow of mortality had yet de- 
scended. The hour was one new-born in a golden season; and the 
minutes to come were pregnant with all wonder and surprise be- 
longing to the untried future. 

Taller was my beloved than the frail, unbowed lilies of the 
garden. In her eyes was the sapphire of moonless evenings sown 
with small golden stars. Her lips were strangely curved, but only 
blitheness and joy had gone to their shaping. She and I had been 
betrothed from our childhood, and the time of the marriage-rites 
was now approaching. Our intercourse was wholly free, according 
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to the custom of that world, Often she came to walk with me in my 
garden and to decorate the altar of that god whose revolving moons 
and suns would soon bring the season of our felicity. 

The moths that flew about us, winged with aerial cloth-of-gold, 
were no lighter than our hearts, Making blithe holiday, we fanned 
our frolic mood to a high flame of rapture. We were akin to the 
full-hued, climbing flowers, the swift-darting insects, and our 
spirits blended and soared with the perfumes that were drawn sky- 
ward in the warm air. Unheard by us was the loud murmuring of 
the mighty city of Kalood lying beyond my garden walls; for us the 
many-peopled planet known as Hestan no longer existed; and we 
dwelt alone in a universe of light, in a blossomed heaven. Exalted 
by love in the high harmony of those moments, we seemed to touch 
eternity; and even I, the priest of Aforgomon, forgot the blossom- 
fretting days, the system-devouring cycles. 

In the sublime folly of passion, I swore then that death or discord 
could never mar the perfect communion of our hearts. After we had 
wreathed the altar, I sought the rarest, the most delectable flowers: 
frail-curving cups of wine-washed pearl, of moony azure and white 
with scrolled purple lips; and these I twined, between kisses and 
laughter, in the black maze of Belthoris’ hair; saying that another 
shrine than that of time should receive its due offering. 

Tenderly, with a lover's delay, I lingered over the wreathing; 
and, ere I had finished, there fluttered to the ground beside us a 
great, crimson-spotted moth whose wing had somehow been 
broken in its airy voyaging through the garden. And Belthoris, ever 
tender of heart and pitiful, turned from me and took up the moth in 
her hands; and some of the bright blossoms dropped from her hair 
unheeded. Tears welled from her deep blue eyes; and seeing that 
the moth was sorely hurt and would never fly again, she refused to 
be comforted; and no longer would she respond to my passionate 
wooing. I, who grieved less for the moth than she, was somewhat 
vexed; and between her sadness and my vexation, there grew be- 
tween us some tiny, temporary rift. . . . 

Then, ere love had mended the misunderstanding; then, while we 
stood before the dread altar of time with sundered hands, with eyes 
averted from each other, it seemed that a shroud of darkness de- 
scended upon the garden. I heard the crash and crumbling of shat- 
tered worlds, and a black flowing of ruinous things that went past 
me through the darkness. The dead leaves of winter were blown 
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about me, and there was a falling of tears or rain. . . . Then the ver- 
nal suns came back, high-stationed in cruel splendor; and with 
them came the knowledge of all that had been, of Belthoris’ death 
and my sorrow, and the madness that had led to forbidden sorcery. 
Vain now, like all other hours, was the resummoned hour; and 
doubly irredeemable was my loss. My blood dripped heavily on the 
dishallowed altar, my faintness grew deathly, and I saw through 
murky mist the face of Atmox beside me; and the face was like that 
of some comminatory demon. . . . 


March 13th. I, John Milwarp, write this date and my name with an 
odd dubiety. My visionary experience under the drug souvara 
ended with that rilling of my blood on the symboled dial, that 
glimpse of the terror-distorted face of Atmox. All this was in 
another world, in a life removed from the present by births and 
deaths without number; and yet, it seems, not wholly have I re- 
turned from the twice-ancient past. Memories, broken but strangely 
vivid and living, press upon me from the existence of which my vi- 
sion was a fragment; and portions of the lore of Hestan, and scraps 
of its history, and words from its lost language, arise unbidden in 
my mind. 

Above all, my heart is still shadowed by the sorrow of Calaspa. 
His desperate necromancy, which would seem to others no more 
than a dream within a dream, is stamped as with fire on the black 
page of recollection. I know the awfulness of the god he had blas- 
phemed; and the foulness of the demonolatry he had done, and the 
sense of guilt and despair under which he swooned. It is this that I 
have striven all my life to remember, this which I have been 
doomed to re-experience. And I fear with a great fear the further 
knowledge which a second experiment with the drug will reveal to 
me. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The next entry of Milwarp’s diary begins 
with a strange dating in English script: “The second day of the 
moon Occalat, in the thousand-and-ninth year of the Red Aeon.” 
This dating, perhaps, is repeated in the language of Hestan: for, 
directly beneath it, a line of unknown ciphers is set apart. Several 
lines of the subsequent text are in the alien tongue; and then, as if 
by an unconscious reversion, Milwarp continues the diary in 
English. There is no reference to another experiment with souvara: 
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but apparently such had been made, with a continued revival of his 
lost memories. 


. . . What genius of the nadir gulf had tempted me to this thing and 
had caused me to overlook the consequences? Verily, when I called 
up for myself and Belthoris an hour of former autumn, with all that 
was attendant upon the hour, that bygone interim was likewise 
evoked and repeated for the whole world Hestan, and the four suns 
of Hestan. From the full midst of spring, all men had stepped back- 
ward into autumn, keeping only the memory of things prior to the 
hour thus resurrected, and knowing not the events future to the 
hour. But, returning to the present, they recalled with amazement 
the unnatural necromancy; and fear and bewilderment were upon 
them; and none could interpret the meaning. 

For a brief period, the dead had lived again; the fallen leaves had 
returned to the bough; the heavenly bodies had stood at a long- 
abandoned station; the flower had gone back into the seed, the 
plant into the root. Then, with eternal disorder set among all its 
cycles, time had resumed its delayed course. 

No movement of any cosmic body, no year or instant of the 
future, would be precisely as it should have been. The error and 
discrepancy I had wrought would bear fruit in ways innumerable. 
The suns would find themselves at fault; the worlds and atoms 
would go always a little astray from their appointed bourns. 

It was of these matters that Atmox spoke, warning me, after he 
had staunched my bleeding wound. For he too, in that relumined 
hour, had gone back and had lived again through a past happening. 
For him the hour was one in which he had descended into the 
nether vaults of his house. There, standing in a many-pentacled cir- 
cle, with burning of unholy incense and uttering of accurst for- 
mulae, he had called upon a malign spirit from the bowels of 
Hestan and had questioned it concerning the future. But the spirit, 
black and voluminous as the fumes of pitch, refused to answer him 
directly and pressed furiously with its clawed members against the 
confines of the circle. It said only: “Thou hast summoned me at thy 
peril. Potent are the spells thou hast used, and strong is the circle to 
withstand me, and I am restrained by time and space from the 
wreaking of my anger upon thee. But haply thou shalt summon me 
again, albeit in the same hour of the same autumn; and in that sum- 
moning the laws of time shall be broken, and a rift shall be made in 
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space; and through the rift, though with some delay and divaga- 
tion, I will yet win to thee.” 

Saying no more, it prowled restlessly about the circle; and its eyes 
burned down upon Atmox like embers in a high-lifted sooty 
brazier; and ever and anon its fanged mouth was flattened on the 
spell-defended air. And in the end he could dismiss it only after a 
double repetition of the form of exorcism. 

As he told me this tale in the garden, Atmox trembled; and his 
eyes searched the narrow shadows wrought by the high suns; and 
he seemed to listen for the noise of some evil thing that burrowed 
toward him beneath the earth, toiling deviously in sealed corridors 
of night. 


Fourth day of the moon Occalat. Stricken with terrors beyond 
those of Atmox, I kept apart in my mansion amid the city of 
Kalood. I was still weak with the loss of blood I had yielded to 
Xexanoth; my senses were full of strange shadows; my servitors, 
coming and going about me, were as phantoms, and scarcely I 
heeded the pale fear in their eyes or heard the dreadful things they 
whispered. . . . Madness and chaos, they told me, were abroad in 
Kalood; the divinity of Aforgomon was angered. All men thought 
that some baleful doom impended because of that unnatural confu- 
sion which had been wrought among the hours of time. 

This afternoon they brought me the story of Atmox’s death. In 
bated tones they told me how his neophytes had heard a roaring as 
of a loosed tempest in the chamber where he sat alone with his 
wizard volumes and paraphernalia. Above the roaring, for a little, 
human screams had sounded, together with a clashing as of hurled 
censers and braziers, a crashing as of overthrown tables and tomes. 
Blood rilled from under the shut door of the chamber, and, rilling, 
it took from instant to instant the form of dire ciphers that spelt an 
unspeakable name, After the noises had ceased, the neophytes 
waited a long while ere they dared to open the door. Entering at 
last, they saw the floor and the walls heavily bespattered with 
blood, and rags of the sorcerer’s raiment mingled everywhere with 
the sheets of his torn volumes of magic, and the shreds and man- 
glings of his flesh strewn amid broken furniture, and his brains 
daubed in a horrible paste on the high ceiling. 

Hearing this tale, I knew that the earthly demon feared by Atmox 
had found him somehow and had wreaked its wrath upon him. In 
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ways unguessable, it had reached him through the chasm made in 
ordered time and space by one hour repeated through necromancy. 
And because of that lawless chasm, the magician’s power and lore 
had utterly failed to defend him from the demon. . . . 


Fifth day of the moon Occalat. Atmox, I am sure, had not betrayed 
me: for in so doing, he must have betrayed his own implicit share in 
my crime. . . . Howbeit, this evening the priests came to my house 
ere the setting of the westernmost sun: silent, grim, with eyes 
averted as if from a foulness innominable. Me, their fellow, they 
enjoined with loath gestures to accompany them. . . . 

Thus they took me from my house and along the thoroughfares 
of Kalood toward the lowering suns. The streets were empty of all 
other passers, and it seemed that no man desired to meet or behold 
the blasphemer. . . . 

Down the avenue of gnomon-shaped pillars, I was led to the por- 
tals of Aforgomon’s fane: those awfully gaping portals arched in 
the likeness of some devouring chimera’s mouth. . . . 


Sixth day of the moon Occalat. They had thrust me into an 
oubliette beneath the temple, dark, noisome, and soundless except 
for the maddening, measured drip of water beside me. There I lay 
and knew not when the night passed and the morning came. Light 
was admitted only when my captors opened the iron door, coming 
to lead me before the tribunal. . . . 

. . . Thus the priests condemned me, speaking with one voice in 
whose dreadful volume the tones of all were indistinguishably 
blended. Then the aged high-priest Helpenor called aloud upon 
Aforgomon, offering himself as a mouthpiece to the god, and asking 
the god to pronounce through him the doom that was adequate for 
such enormities as those of which I had been judged guilty by my 
fellows. 

Instantly, it seemed, the god descended into Helpenor; and the 
figure of the high-priest appeared to dilate prodigiously beneath his 
mufflings; and the accents that issued from his mouth were like 
thunders of the upper heaven: 

“O Calaspa, thou hast set disorder amid all future hours and 
aeons through this evil necromancy. Thereby, moreover, thou hast 
wrought thine own doom: fettered art thou forever to the hour thus 
unlawfully repeated, apart from its due place in time. According to 
hieratic rule, thou shalt meet the death of the fiery chains: but deem 
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not that this death is more than the symbol of thy true punishment. 
Thou shalt pass hereafter through other lives in Hestan, and shalt 
climb midway in the cycles of the world subsequent to Hestan in 
time and space. But through all thine incarnations the chaos thou 
hast invoked will attend thee, widening ever like a rift. And always, 
in all thy lives, the rift will bar thee from reunion with the soul of 
Belthoris; and always, though merely by an hour, thou shalt miss 
the love that should otherwise have been oftentimes regained. 

“At last, when the chasm has widened overmuch, thy soul shall 
fare no further in the onward cycles of incarnation. At that time it 
shall be given thee to remember clearly thine ancient sin; and 
remembering, thou shalt perish out of time. Upon the body of that 
latter life shall be found the charred imprint of the chains, as the 
final token of thy bondage. But they that knew thee will soon 
forget, and thou shalt belong wholly to the cycles limited for thee 
by thy sin.” 


March 29th. I write this date with infinite desperation, trying to 
conyince myself that there is a John Milwarp who exists on Earth, 
in the twentieth century. For two days running, I have not taken the 
drug sowara: and yet I have returned twice to that oubliette of 
Aforgomon’s temple, in which the priest Calaspa awaits his doom. 
Twice I have been immersed in its stagnant darkness, hearing the 
slow drip of water beside me, like a clepsydra that tells the black 
ages of the damned. 

Even as I write this at my library table, it seems that an ancient 
midnight plucks at the lamp. The bookcases turn to walls of ooz- 
ing, nighted stone. There is no longer a table . . . nor one who 
writes... and I breathe the noisome dankness of a dungeon lying 
unfathomed by any sun, in a lost world. 


Eighteenth day of the moon Occalat. Today, for the last time, they 
took me from my prison. Helpenor, together with three others, 
came and led me to the adytum of the god. Far beneath the outer 
temple we went, through spacious crypts unknown to the common 
worshippers. There was no word spoken, no glance exchanged be- 
tween the others and me; and it seemed that they already regarded 
me as one cast out from time and claimed by oblivion. 

We came ultimately to that sheer-falling gulf in which the spirit 
of Aforgomon is said to dwell. Lights, feeble and far-scattered, 
shone around it like stars on the rim of cosmic vastness, shedding 
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no ray into the depths. There, in a seat of hewn stone overhanging 
the frightful verge, I was placed by the executioners; and a pon- 
derous chain of black unrusted metal, stapled in the solid rock, was 
wound about and about me, circling my naked body and separate 
limbs, from head to foot. 

To this doom, others had been condemned for heresy or impiety 

. . though never for a sin such as mine. After the chaining of the 
victim, he was left for a stated interim, to ponder his crime—and 
haply to confront the dark divinity of Aforgomon. At length, from 
the abyss into which his position forced him to peer, a light would 
dawn, and a bolt of strange flame would leap upward, striking the 
many-coiled chain about him and heating it instantly to the white- 
ness of candescent iron. The source and nature of the flame were 
mysterious, and many ascribed it to the god himself rather than to 
mortal agency. . . . 

Even thus they have left me, and have gone away. Long since the 
burden of the massy links, cutting deeper and deeper into my flesh, 
has become an agony. I am dizzy from gazing downward into the 
abyss—and yet I cannot fall. Beneath, immeasurably beneath, at 
recurrent intervals, I hear a hollow and solemn sound. Perhaps it is 
the sigh of sunken waters . . . of cavern-straying winds . . . or the 
respiration of One that abides in the darkness, meting with his 
breath the slow minutes, the hours, the days, the ages. .. . My ter- 
ror has become heavier than the chain, my vertigo is born of a two- 
fold gulf. . . . 

Aeons have passed by and all the worlds have ebbed into noth- 
ingness, like wreckage borne on a chasm-falling stream, taking 
with them the lost face of Belthoris. I am poised above the gaping 
maw of the Shadow. . . . Somehow, in another world, an exile 
phantom has written these words . . . a phantom who must fade 
utterly from time and place, even as I, the doomed priest Calaspa. I 
cannot remember the name of the phantom. 

Beneath me, in the black depths, there is an awful brightening, . . . 


Genius Loci 


tis a very strange place,” said Amberville, “but I scarcely know 

how to convey the impression it made upon me. It will all sound 

so simple and ordinary. There is nothing but a sedgy meadow, 

surrounded on three sides by slopes of yellow pine. A dreary lit- 
tle stream flows in from the open end, to lose itself in a cul-de-sac of 
cattails and boggy ground, The stream, running slowly and more 
slowly, forms a stagnant pool of some extent, from which several 
sickly-looking alders seem to fling themselves backward, as if un- 
willing to approach it. A dead willow leans above the pool, tan- 
gling its wan, skeleton-like reflection with the green scum that mot- 
tles the water. There are no blackbirds, no kildees, no dragonflies, 
even, such as one usually finds in a place of that sort. It is all silent 
and desolate. The spot is evil—it is unholy in a way that I simply 
can’t describe. I was compelled to make a drawing of it, almost 
against my will, since anything so outré is hardly in my line. In fact, 
I made two drawings. I'll show them to you, if you like.” 

Since I had a high opinion of Amberville’s artistic abilities, and 
had long considered him one of the foremost landscape painters of 
his generation, I was naturally quite eager to see the drawings. He, 
however, did not even pause to await my avowal of interest, but 
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began at once to open his portfolio. His facial expression, the very 
movements of his hands, were somehow eloquent of a strange mix- 
ture of compulsion and repugnance as he brought out and displayed 
the two watercolor sketches he had mentioned. 

I could not recognize the scene depicted from either of them. 
Plainly it was one that I had missed in my desultory rambling about 
the foothill environs of the tiny hamlet of Bowman, where, two 
years before, I had purchased an uncultivated ranch and had retired 
for the privacy so essential to prolonged literary effort. Francis 
Amberville, in the one fortnight of his visit, through his flair for the 
pictorial potentialities of landscape, had doubtless grown more 
familiar with the neighborhood than 1. It had been his habit to 
roam about in the forenoon, armed with sketching-materials; and 
in this way he had already found the theme of more than one lovely 
painting. The arrangement was mutually convenient, since I, in his 
absence, was wont to apply myself assiduously to an antique Rem- 
ington typewriter. 

I examined the drawings attentively. Both, though of hurried 
execution, were highly meritorious, and showed the characteristic 
grace and vigor of Amberville’s style. And yet, even at first glance, I 
found a quality that was more than alien to the spirit of his work. 
The elements of the scene were those he had described, In one pic- 
ture, the pool was half-hidden by a fringe of mace-reeds, and the 
dead willow was leaning across it at a prone, despondent angle, as 
if mysteriously arrested in its fall toward the stagnant waters. 
Beyond, the alders seemed to strain away from the pool, exposing 
their knotted roots as if in eternal effort. In the other drawing, the 
pool formed the main portion of the foreground, with the skeleton 
tree looming drearily at one side. At the water's further end, the 
cattails seemed to wave and whisper among themselves in a dying 
wind; and the steeply barring slope of pine at the meadow’s ter- 
minus was indicated as a wall of gloomy green that closed in the 
picture, leaving only a pale margin of autumnal sky at the top. 

All this, as the painter had said, was ordinary enough. But I was 
impressed immediately by a profound horror that lurked in these 
simple elements and was expressed by them as if by the balefully 
contorted features of some demoniac face. In both drawings, this 
sinister character was equally evident, as if the same face had been 
shown in profile and front view. | could not trace the separate 
details that composed the impression; but ever, as I looked, the 
abomination of a strange evil, a spirit of despair, malignity, desola- 
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tion, leered from the drawings more openly and hatefully. The spot 
seemed to wear a macabre and Satanic grimace. One felt that it 
might speak aloud, might utter the imprecations of some gigantic 
devil, or the raucous derision of a thousand birds of ill omen. The 
evil conveyed was something wholly outside of humanity—more 
ancient than man. Somehow—fantastic as this will seem—the 
meadow had the air of a vampire, grown old and hideous with 
unutterable infamies, Subtly, indefinably, it thirsted for other 
things than the sluggish trickle of water by which it was fed. 

“Where is the place?” I asked, after a minute or two of silent 
inspection. It was incredible that anything of the sort could really 
exist—and equally incredible that a nature so robust as 
Amberville’s should have been sensitive to its quality. 

“Irs in the bottom of that abandoned ranch, a mile or less down 
the little road toward Bear River,” he replied. “You must know it. 
There’s a small orchard about the house, on the upper hillside; but 
the lower portion, ending in that meadow, is all wild land.” 

I began to visualize the vicinity in question. “Guess it must be the 
old Chapman place,” I decided. “No other ranch along that road 
would answer your specifications.” 

“Well, whoever it belongs to, that meadow is the most horrible 
spot I have ever encountered. I've known other landscapes that had 
something wrong with them, but never anything like this.” 

“Maybe it’s haunted,” I said, half in jest. “From your description, 
it must be the very meadow where old Chapman was found dead 
one morning by his youngest daughter. It happened a few months 
after I moved here. He was supposed to have died of heart failure. 
His body was quite cold, and he had probably been lying there all 
night, since the family had missed him at suppertime. I don’t 
remember him very clearly, but I remember that he had a reputa- 
tion for eccentricity. For some time before his death, people 
thought he was going mad. | forget the details. Anyway, his wife 
and children left, not long after he died, and no one has occupied 
the house or cultivated the orchard since. It was a commonplace 
rural tragedy.” 

“Tm not much of a believer in spooks,” observed Amberville, 
who seemed to have taken my suggestion of haunting in a literal 
sense. “Whatever the influence is, it’s hardly of human origin. 
Come to think of it, though, I received a very silly impression once 
or twice—the idea that someone was watching me while I did those 
drawings. Queer—I had almost forgotten that, till you brought up 
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the possibility of haunting. I seemed to see him out of the tail of my 
eye, just beyond the radius that I was putting into the picture: a 
dilapidated old scoundrel with dirty grey whiskers and an evil 
scowl. It’s odd, too, that I should have gotten such a definite con- 
ception of him, without ever seeing him squarely. I thought it was a 
tramp who had strayed into the meadow bottom, But when I 
turned to give him a level glance, he simply wasn’t there. It was as if 
he melted into the miry ground, the cattails, the sedges.” 

“That isn’t a bad description of Chapman,” I said. “I remember 
his whiskers—they were almost white, except for the tobacco juice. 
A battered antique, if there ever was one—and very unamiable, 
too. He had a poisonous glare toward the end, which no doubt 
helped along the legend of his insanity. Some of the tales about him 
come back to me now. People said that he neglected the care of his 
orchard more and more. Visitors used to find him in that lower 
meadow, standing idly about and staring vacantly at the trees and 
water. Probably that was one reason they thought he was losing his 
mind. But I’m sure I never heard that there was anything unusual or 
queer about the meadow—cither at the time of Chapman's death, 
or since, It’s a lonely spot, and I don’t imagine that anyone ever 
goes there now.” 

“I stumbled on it quite by accident,” said Amberyille. “The place 
isn’t visible from the road, on account of the thick pines. . . . But 
there's another odd thing: I went out this morning with a very 
strong and clear intuition that I might find something of uncom- 
mon interest, I made a bee-line for that meadow, so to speak; and 
Til have to admit that the intuition justified itself. The place repels 
me—but it fascinates me, too. I've simply got to solve the mystery, 
if it has a solution,” he added, with a slightly defensive air. “I'm go- 
ing back early tomorrow, with my oils, to start a real painting of 
ES 

I was surprised, knowing that predilection of Amberville’s for 
scenic brilliance and gaiety which had caused him to be likened to 
Sorolla. “The painting will be a novelty for you,” I commented. “I'l 
have to come and take a look at the place myself, before long. It 
should really be more in my line than yours. There ought to be a 
weird story in it somewhere, if it lives up to your drawings and 
description.” 


Several days passed. I was deeply preoccupied, at the time, with the 
toilsome and intricate problems offered by the concluding chapters 
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of a new novel; and I put off my proposed visit to the meadow 
discovered by Amberville, My friend, on his part, was evidently en- 
grossed by his new theme. He sallied forth each morning with his 
easel and oil-colors, and returned later each day, forgetful of the 
luncheon-hour that had formerly brought him back from such ex- 
peditions. On the third day, he did not reappear till sunset, Con- 
trary to his custom, he did not show me what he had done, and his 
answers to my queries regarding the progress of the picture were 
somewhat vague and evasive. For some reason, he was unwilling to 
talk about it. Also, he was apparently loath to discuss the meadow 
itself, and in answer to direct questions, merely reiterated in an ab- 
sent and perfunctory manner the account he had given me follow- 
ing his discovery of the place. In some mysterious way that I could 
not define, his attitude seemed to have changed. 

There were other changes, too, He seemed to have lost his usual 
blitheness, Often I caught him frowning intently, and surprised the 
lurking of some equivocal shadow in his frank eyes. There was a 
moodiness, a morbidity, which, as far as our five years’ friendship 
enabled me to observe, was a new aspect of his temperament. Per- 
haps, if I had not been so preoccupied with my own difficulties, I 
might have wondered more as to the causation of his gloom, which 
I attributed readily enough at first to some technical dilemma that 
was baffling him. He was less and less the Amberville that I knew; 
and on the fourth day, when he came back at twilight, I perceived 
an actual surliness that was quite foreign to his nature. 

“What’s wrong?” I ventured to inquire. “Have you struck a snag? 
Or is old Chapman’s meadow getting on your nerves with its 
ghostly influences?” 

He seemed, for once, to make an effort to throw off his gloom, 
his taciturnity and ill humor. 

“Iv’s the infernal mystery of the thing,” he declared. “I've simply 
got to solve it, in one way or another. The place has an entity of 
its own—an indwelling personality. It’s there, like the soul in a 
human body, but I can’t pin it down or touch it. You know that Pm 
not superstitious—but, on the other hand, I'm not a bigoted 
materialist, either; and I’ve run across some odd phenomena in my 
time. That meadow, perhaps, is inhabited by what the ancients 
called a Genius Loci. More than once, before this, I have suspected 
that such things might exist—might reside, inherent, in some par- 
ticular spot. But this is the first time that I've had reason to suspect 
anything of an actively malignant or inimical nature. The other in- 
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fluences, whose presence I have felt, were benign in some large, 
vague, impersonal way—or were else wholly indifferent to human 
welfare—perhaps oblivious of human existence. This thing, how- 
ever, is hatefully aware and watchful: I feel that the meadow 
itself—or the force embodied in the meadow—is scrutinizing me all 
the time. The place has the air of a thirsty vampire, waiting to drink 
me in, somehow, if it can. It is a cul-de-sac of everything evil, in 
which an unwary soul might well be caught and absorbed. But I tell 
you, Murray, I can’t keep away from it.” 

“It looks as if the place were getting you,” I said, thoroughly 
astonished by his extraordinary declaration, and by the air of fear- 
ful and morbid conviction with which he uttered it. 

Apparently he had not heard me, for he made no reply to my ob- 
servation. “There’s another angle,” he went on, with a feverish ten- 
sity in his voice. “You remember my impression of an old man lurk- 
ing in the background and watching me, on my first visit. Well, I 
have seen him again, many times, out of the corner of my eye; and 
during the last two days, he has appeared more directly, though in 
a queer, partial way. Sometimes, when I am studying the dead 
willow very intently, I see his scowling filthy-bearded face as a part 
of the bole, Then, again, it will float among the leafless twigs, as if 
it had been caught there. Sometimes a knotty hand, a tattered coat- 
sleeve, will emerge through the mantling algae in the pool, as if a 
drowned body were rising to the surface. Then, a moment later— 
or simultaneously—there will be something of him among the 
alders or the cattails. These apparitions are always brief, and when 
T try to scrutinize them closely, they melt like films of vapor into the 
surrounding scene. But the old scoundrel, whoever or whatever he 
may be, is a sort of fixture. He is no less vile than everything else 
about the place—though I feel that he isn’t the main element of the 
vileness,” 

“Good Lord!” I exclaimed. “You certainly have been seeing 
things. If you don’t mind, I'll come down and join you for a while, 
tomorrow afternoon. The mystery begins to inveigle me.” 

“Of course I don’t mind. Come ahead.” His manner, all at once, 
for no tangible reason, had resumed the unnatural taciturnity of the 
past four days. He gave me a furtive look that was sullen and 
almost unfriendly. It was as if an obscure barrier, temporarily laid 
aside, had again risen between us. The shadows of his strange 
mood returned upon him visibly; and my efforts to continue the 
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conversation were rewarded only by half-surly, half-absent 
monosyllables. Feeling an aroused concern, rather than any of- 
fense, I began to note, for the first time, the unwonted pallor of his 
face, and the bright, febrile luster of his eyes. He looked vaguely 
unwell, I thought, as if something of his exuberant vitality had gone 
out of him, and had left in its place an alien energy of doubtful and 
less healthy nature. Tacitly, I gave up any attempt to bring him 
back from the secretive twilight into which he had withdrawn. For 
the rest of the evening, I pretended to read a novel, while Amber- 
ville maintained his singular abstraction, Somewhat inconclusively, 
I puzzled over the matter till bedtime. I made up my mind, how- 
ever, that I would visit Chapman’s meadow. I did not believe in the 
supernatural, but it seemed apparent that the place was exerting a 
deleterious influence upon Amberville. 


The next morning, when I arose, my Chinese servant informed me 
that the painter had already breakfasted and had gone out with his 
easel and colors. This further proof of his obsession troubled me; 
but I applied myself rigorously to a forenoon of writing. 

Immediately after luncheon, I drove down the highway, followed 
the narrow dirt road that branched off toward Bear River, and left 
my car on the pine-thick hill above the old Chapman place. Though 
I had never visited the meadow, I had a pretty clear idea of its loca- 
tion. Disregarding the grassy, half-obliterated road into the upper 
portion of the property, I struck down through the woods into the 
little blind valley, seeing more than once, on the opposite slope, the 
dying orchard of pear and apple trees, and the tumbledown shanty 
that had belonged to the Chapmans. 

It was a warm October day; and the serene solitude of the forest, 
the autumnal softness of light and air, made the idea of anything 
malign or sinister seem impossible. When I came to the meadow 
bottom, I was ready to laugh at Amberville’s notions; and the place 
itself, at first sight, merely impressed me as being rather dreary and 
dismal. The features of the scene were those that he had described 
so clearly, but I could not find the open evil that had leered from 
the pool, the willow, the alders, and the cattails in his drawings. 

Amberville, with his back toward me, was seated on a folding 
stool before his easel, which he had placed among the plots of dark 
green wire-grass in the open ground above the pool. He did not 
seem to be working, however, but was staring intently at the scene 
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beyond him, while a loaded brush drooped idly in his fingers. The 
sedges deadened my foorfalls; and he did not hear me as I drew 
near. 

With much curiosity, I peered over his shoulder at the large can- 
vas on which he had been engaged. As far as I could tell, the picture 
had already been carried to a consummate degree of technical per- 
fection. It was an almost photographic rendering of the scummy 
water, the whitish skeleton of the leaning willow, the unhealthy, 
half-disrooted alders, and the cluster of nodding mace-reeds. But in 
it I found the macabre and demoniac spirit of the sketches: the 
meadow seemed to wait and watch like an evilly distorted face. It 
was a deadfall of malignity and despair, lying apart from the 
autumn world around it; a plague-spot of nature, forever accursed 
and alone. 

Again I looked at the landscape itself—and saw that the spot was 
indeed as Amberville had depicted it. It wore the grimace of a mad 
vampire, hateful and alert! At the same time, I became disagreeably 
conscious of the unnatural silence. There were no birds, no insects, 
as the painter had said; and it seemed that only spent and dying 
winds could ever enter that depressed valley-bottom. The thin 
stream that lost itself in the bogey ground was like a soul that went 
down to perdition, It was part of the mystery, too; for I could not 
remember any stream on the lower side of the barring hill that 
would indicate a subterranean outlet. 

Amberville’s intentness, and the very posture of his head and 
shoulders, were like those of a man who has been mesmerized. I 
was about to make my presence known to him; but at that instant 
there came to me the apperception that we were not alone in the 
meadow. Just beyond the focus of my vision, a figure seemed to 
stand in a furtive attitude, as if watching us both. 1 whirled 
about—and there was no one. Then I heard a startled cry from 
Amberville, and turned to find him staring at me. His features wore 
a wild look of terror and surprise, which had not wholly erased a 
hypnotic absorption. 

“My God!” he said. “I thought you were the old man!” 

I cannot be sure whether anything more was said by either of us. 
Thave, however, the impression of a blank silence. After his single 
exclamation of surprise, Amberville seemed to retreat into an im- 
penetrable abstraction, as if he were no longer conscious of my 
presence; as if, having identified me, he had forgotten me at once. 
On my part, I felt a weird and overpowering constraint, That in- 
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famous, eerie scene depressed me beyond measure. It seemed that 
the boggy bottom was trying to drag me down in some intangible 
way. The boughs of the sick alders beckoned. The pool, over which 
the bony willow presided like an arboreal death, was wooing me 
foully with its stagnant waters. 

Moreover, apart from the ominous atmosphere of the scene it- 
self, I was painfully aware of a further change in Amberville—a 
change that was an actual alienation. His recent mood, whatever it 
was, had strengthened upon him enormously: he had gone deeper 
into its morbid twilight, and was lost to the blithe and sanguine 
personality | had known. It was as if an incipient madness had 
seized him; and the possibility of this terrified me, 

In a slow, somnambulistic manner, without giving me a second 
glance, he began to work at his painting, and I watched him for a 
while, hardly knowing what to do or say. For long intervals he 
would stop and peer with dreamy intentness at some feature of the 
landscape. I conceived the bizarre idea of a growing kinship, a 
mysterious rapport between Amberville and the meadow. In some 
intangible way, it seemed as if the place had taken something from 
his very soul—and had given something of itself in exchange. He 
wore the air of one who participates in some unholy secret, who 
has become the acolyte of an unhuman knowledge. In a flash of 
horrible definitude, 1 saw the place as an actual vampire, and 
Amberville as its willing victim. 

How long I remained there, I cannot say. Finally I stepped over 
to him and shook him roughly by the shoulder. 

“You're working too hard,” I said. “Take my advice, and lay off 
for a day or two.” 

He turned to me with the dazed look of one who is lost in some 
narcotic dream. This, very slowly, gave place to a sullen, evil 
anger. 

“Oh, go to hell!” he snarled, “Can't you see that I'm busy?” 

I left him then, for there seemed nothing else to do under the cir- 
cumstances, The mad and spectral nature of the whole affair was 
enough to make me doubt my own reason. My impressions of the 
meadow—and of Amberville—were tainted with an insidious hor- 
ror such as I had never before felt in any moment of waking life and 
normal consciousness. 

At the bottom of the slope of yellow pine, I turned back with re- 
pugnant curiosity for a parting glance. The painter had not moved, 
he was still confronting the malign scene like a charmed bird that 
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faces a lethal serpent. Whether or not the impression was a double 
optic image, I have never been sure: but at that instant | seemed to 
discern a faint, unholy aura, neither light nor mist, that flowed and 
wavered about the meadow, preserving the outlines of the willow, 
the alders, the reeds, the pool. Stealthily it appeared to lengthen, 
reaching toward Amberville like ghostly arms, The whole image 
was extremely tenuous, and may well have been an illusion; but it 
sent me shuddering into the shelter of the tall, benignant pines. 


The remainder of that day, and the evening that followed, were 
tinged with the shadowy horror I had found in Chapman's meadow. 
I believe that I spent most of the time in arguing vainly with myself, 
in trying to convince the rational part of my mind that all I had seen 
and felt was utterly preposterous, I could arrive at no conclusion, 
other than a conviction that Amberville’s mental health was en- 
dangered by the damnable thing, whatever it was, that inhered in 
the meadow. The malign personality of the place, the impalpable 
terror, mystery, and lure, were like webs that had been woven upon 
my brain, and which I could not dissipate by any amount of con- 
scious effort. 

I made two resolves, however: one was, that I should write im- 
mediately to Amberville’s fiancée, Miss Avis Olcott, and invite her 
to visit me as a fellow-guest of the artist during the remainder of his 
stay at Bowman. Her influence, I thought, might help to counteract 
whatever was affecting him so perniciously. Since I knew her fairly 
well, the invitation would not seem out of the way. I decided to say 
nothing about it to Amberville: the element of surprise, I hoped, 
would be especially beneficial. 

My second resolve was, that I should not again visit the meadow 
myself, if I could avoid it. Indirectly—for I knew the folly of trying 
to combat a mental obsession openly—Ishould also try to dis- 
courage the painter’s interest in the place, and divert his attention 
to other themes. Trips and entertainments, too, could be devised, 
at the minor cost of delaying my own work. 

The smoky autumn twilight overtook me in such meditations as 
these; but Amberville did not return. Horrible premonitions, with- 
out coherent shape or name, began to torment me as I waited for 
him, The night darkened; and dinner grew cold on the table, At 
last, about nine o'clock, when I was nerving myself to go out and 
hunt for him, he came in hurriedly. He was pale, dishevelled, out of 
breath; and his eyes held a painful glare, as if something had fright- 
ened him beyond endurance. 
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He did not apologize for his lateness; nor did he refer to my own 
visit to the meadow bottom. Apparently he had forgotten the whole 
episode—had forgotten his rudeness to me. 

“Tm through!” he cried. “I'l never go back again—never take 
another chance. That place is more hellish at night than in the 
daytime, I can’t tell you what I've seen and felt—I must forget it, if I 
can, There’s an emanation—something that comes out openly in 
the absence of the sun, but is latent by day. It lured me, it tempted 
me to remain this evening—and it nearly got me. . . . God! I didn’t 
believe that such things were possible—that abhorrent compound 
of—” He broke off, and did not finish the sentence, His eyes 
dilated, as if with the memory of something too awful to be de- 
scribed. At that moment, I recalled the poisonously haunted eyes of 
old Chapman, whom I had sometimes met about the hamlet, He 
had not interested me particularly, since I had deemed him a com- 
mon type of rural character, with a tendency to some obscure and 
unpleasant aberration. Now, when I saw the same look in the eyes 
of a sensitive artist, I began to wonder, with a shivering specula- 
tion, whether Chapman too had been aware of the weird evil that 
dwelt in his meadow. Perhaps, in some way that was beyond 
human comprehension, he had been its victim. . . . He had died 
there; and his death had not seemed at all mysterious. But perhaps, 
in the light of all that Amberville and I had perceived, there was 
more in the matter than anyone had suspected. 

“Tell me what you saw,” I ventured to suggest. 

At the question, a veil seemed to fall between us, impalpable but 
tenebrific. He shook his head morosely and made no reply. The 
human terror, which perhaps had driven him back toward his nor- 
mal self, and had made him almost communicative for the nonce, 
fell away from Amberville. A shadow that was darker than fear, an 
impenetrable alien umbrage, again submerged him. I felt a sudden 
chill, of the spirit rather than the flesh; and once more there came 
to me the outré thought of his growing kinship with the ghoulish 
meadow. Beside me, in the lamplit room, behind the mask of his 
humanity, a thing that was not wholly human seemed to sit and 
wait. 


Of the days that followed, I shall offer only a summary. It would be 
impossible to convey the eventless, phantasmal horror in which we 
dwelt and moved. 

I wrote immediately to Miss Olcott, pressing her to pay me a visit 
during Amberville’s stay, and, in order to ensure acceptance, I 
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hinted obscurely at my concern for his health and my need of her 
coadjutation. In the meanwhile, waiting her answer, I tried to 
divert the artist by suggesting trips to sundry points of scenic in- 
terest in the neighborhood. These suggestions he declined, with an 
aloof curtness, an air that was stony and cryptic rather than delib- 
rately rude. Virtually, he ignored my existence, and made it more 
than plain that he wished me to leave him to his own devices. This, 
in despair, 1 finally decided to do, pending the arrival of Miss 
Olcott. He went out early each morning, as usual, with his paints 
and easel, and returned about sunset or a little later. He did not tell 
me where he had been; and I refrained from asking. 

Miss Olcott came on the third day following my letter, in the 
afternoon. She was young, lissome, ultra-feminine, and was al- 
together devoted to Amberville. In fact, I think she was a little in 
awe of him. I told her as much as I dared, and warned her of the 
morbid change in her fiancé, which I attributed to nervousness and 
overwork. I simply could not bring myself to mention Chapman's 
meadow and its baleful influence: the whole thing was too unbe- 
lievable, too phantasmagoric, to be offered as an explanation to a 
modern girl. When I saw the somewhat helpless alarm and be- 
wilderment with which she listened to my story, I began to wish 
that she were of a more resolute and determined type, and were less 
submissive toward Amberyille than I surmised her to be. A stronger 
woman might have saved him; but even then I began to doubt 
whether Avis could do anything to combat the imponderable evil 
that was engulfing him. 

‘A heavy crescent moon was hanging like a blood-dipped horn in 
the twilight when he returned. To my immense relief, the presence 
of Avis appeared to have a highly salutary effect. The very moment 
that he saw her, Amberville came out of the singular eclipse that 
had claimed him, as I feared, beyond redemption, and was almost 
his former affable self. Perhaps it was all make-believe, for an 
ulterior purpose; but this, at the time, I could not suspect. I began 
to congratulate myself on having applied a sovereign remedy. The 
girl, on her part, was plainly relieved; though I saw her eyeing him 
in a slightly hurt and puzzled way, when he sometimes fell for a 
short interval into moody abstraction, as if he had temporarily 
forgotten her. On the whole, however, there was a transformation 
that appeared no less than magical, in view of his recent gloom and 
remoteness. After a decent interim, I left the pair together, and 
retired. 
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I rose very late the next morning, having overslept. Avis and 
Amberville, I learned, had gone out together, carrying a lunch 
which my Chinese cook had provided. Plainly he was taking her 
along on one of his artistic expeditions; and I augured well for his 
recovery from this. Somehow, it never occurred to me that he had 
taken her to Chapman’s meadow. The tenuous, malignant shadow 
of the whole affair had begun to lift from my mind; I rejoiced in a 
lightened sense of responsibility; and, for the first time in a week, 
was able to concentrate clearly on the ending of my novel. 

The two returned at dusk, and I saw immediately that I had been 
mistaken on more points than one. Amberville had again retired 
into a sinister, saturnine reserve. The girl, beside his looming height 
and massive shoulders, looked very small, forlorn—and pitifully 
bewildered and frightened. It was as if she had encountered some- 
thing altogether beyond her comprehension, something with which 
she was humanly powerless to cope. 

Very little was said by either of them. They did not tell me where 
they had been—but, for that matter, it was unnecessary to inquire. 
Amberville’s taciturnity, as usual, seemed due to an absorption in 
some dark mood or sullen reverie. But Avis gave me the impression 
of a dual constraint—as if, apart from some enthralling terror, she 
had been forbidden to speak of the day’s events and experiences. I 
knew that they had gone to that accursed meadow; but I was far 
from sure whether Avis had been personally conscious of the weird 
and baneful entity of the place, or had merely been frightened by 
the unwholesome change in her lover beneath its influence, In 
either case, it seemed obvious that she was wholly subservient to 
him. I began to damn myself for a fool in having invited her to 
Bowman—though the true bitterness of my regret was still to come. 


A week went by, with the same daily excursions of the painter and 
his fiancée—the same baffling, sinister estrangement and secrecy in 
Amberville—the same terror, helplessness, constraint, and submi: 

siveness in the girl. How it would all end, I could not imagine; but 
I feared, from the ominous alteration of his character, that Amber- 
ville was heading for some form of mental alienation, if nothing 
worse. My offers of entertainments and scenic journeys were re- 
jected by the pair; and several blunt efforts to question Avis were 
met by a wall of almost hostile evasion which convinced me that 
Amberville had enjoined her to secrecy—and had perhaps, in some 
sleightful manner, misrepresented my own attitude toward him. 
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“You don’t understand him,” she said, repeatedly. “He is very 
temperamental.” 

The whole affair was a maddening mystery, but it seemed more 
and more that the girl herself was being drawn, either directly or 
indirectly, into the same phantasmal web that had enmeshed the 
artist. 

I surmised that Amberville had done several new pictures of the 
meadow; but he did not show them to me, nor even mention them, 
My own impressions of the place, as time went on, assumed an 
unaccountable vividness that was almost hallucinatory. The in- 
credible idea of some inherent force or personality, malevolent and 
even vampirish, became an unavowed conviction against my will. 
The place haunted me like a phantasm, horrible but seductive. I felt 
an impelling morbid curiosity, an unwholesome desire to visit it 
again, and fathom, if possible, its enigma. Often I thought of 
Amberville’s notion about a Genius Loci that dwelt in the meadow, 
and the hints of a human apparition that was somehow associated 
with the spot. Also, I wondered what it was that the artist had seen 
on the one occasion when he had lingered in the meadow after 
nightfall, and had returned to my house in driven terror. It seemed 
that he had not ventured to repeat the experiment, in spite of his 
obvious subjection to the unknown lure. 

The end came, abruptly and without premonition, Business had 
taken me to the county seat, one afternoon, and I did not return till 
late in the evening. A full moon was high above the pine-dark hills. 
I expected to find Avis and the painter in my drawing-room; but 
they were not there. Li Sing, my factotum, told me that they had 
returned at dinnertime. An hour later, Amberville had gone out 
quietly while the girl was in her room, Coming down a few minutes 
later, Avis had shown excessive perturbation when she found him 
absent, and had also left the house, as if to follow him, without tell- 
ing Li Sing where she was going or when she might return. All this 
had occurred three hours previously; and neither of the pair had yet 
reappeared. 

‘A black and subtly chilling intuition of evil seized me as I listened 
to Li Sing’s account. All too well I surmised that Amberville had 
yielded to the temptation of a second nocturnal visit to that unholy 
meadow. An occult attraction, somehow, had overcome the hor- 
ror of his first experience, whatever it had been. Avis, knowing 
where he was, and perhaps fearful of his sanity—or safety—had 
gone out to find him. More and more, I felt an imperative convic- 
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tion of some peril that threatened them both—some hideous and 
innominable thing to whose power, perhaps, they had already 
yielded. 

Whatever my previous folly and remissness in the matter, I did 
not delay now. A few minutes of driving at precipitate speed 
through the mellow moonlight brought me to the piny edge of the 
Chapman property. There, as on my former visit, I left the car, and 
plunged headlong through the shadowy forest. Far down, in the 
hollow, as I went, I heard a single scream, shrill with terror, and 
abruptly terminated. I felt sure that the voice was that of Avis; but I 
did not hear it again. 

Running desperately, I emerged in the meadow bottom. Neither 
Avis nor Amberville was in sight; and it seemed to me, in my hasty 
scrutiny, that the place was full of mysteriously coiling and moving 
vapors that permitted only a partial view of the dead willow and 
the other vegetation. Iran on toward the scummy pool, and nearing 
it, was arrested by a sudden and twofold horror. 

Avis and Amberville were floating together in the shallow pool, 
with their bodies half-hidden by the mantling masses of algae. The 
girl was clasped tightly in the painter’s arms, as if he had carried her 
with him, against her will, to that noisome death. Her face was 
covered by the evil, greenish scum; and I could not see the face of 
Amberville, which was averted against her shoulder. It seemed that 
there had been a struggle; but both were quiet now, and had 
yielded supinely to their doom. 

It was not this spectacle alone, however, that drove me in mad 
and shuddering flight from the meadow, without making even the 
most tentative attempt to retrieve the drowned bodies. The true 
horror lay in the thing, which, from a little distance, I had taken for 
the coils of a slowly moving and rising mist. It was not vapor, nor 
anything else that could conceivably exist—that malign, luminous, 
pallid emanation that enfolded the entire scene before me like a 
restless and hungrily wavering extension of its outlines—a phantom 
projection of the pale and death-like willow, the dying alders, the 
reeds, the stagnant pool and its suicidal victims. The landscape was 
visible through it, as through a film; but it seemed to curdle and 
thicken gradually in places, with some unholy, terrifying activity, 
Out of these curdlings, as if disgorged by the ambient exhalation, I 
saw the emergence of three human faces that partook of the same 
nebulous matter, neither mist nor plasm. One of these faces seemed 
to detach itself from the bole of the ghostly willow; the second and 
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third swirled upward from the seething of the phantom pool, with 
their bodies trailing formlessly among the tenuous boughs. The 
faces were those of old Chapman, of Francis Amberville, and Avis 
Olcott. 

Behind this eerie, wraith-like projection of itself, the actual land- 
scape leered with the same infernal and vampirish air which it had 
worn by day. But it seemed now that the place was no longer still 
—that it seethed with a malignant secret life—that it reached 
out toward me with its scummy waters, with the bony fingers of its 
trees, with the spectral faces it had spewed forth from its lethal 
deadfall, 

Even terror was frozen within me for a moment. I stood watch- 
ing, while the pale, unhallowed exhalation rose higher above the 
meadow. The three human faces, through a further agitation of the 
curdling mass, began to approach each other. Slowly, inex- 
pressibly, they merged in one, becoming an androgynous face, 
neither young nor old, that melted finally into the lengthening 
phantom boughs of the willow—the hands of the arboreal death, 
that were reaching out to enfold me. Then, unable to bear the spec- 
tacle any longer, I started to run. . . - 

There is little more that need be told, for nothing that I could 
add to this narrative would lessen the abominable mystery of it all 
in any degree. The meadow—or the thing that dwells in the 
meadow—has already claimed three victims . . . and I sometimes 
wonder if it will have a fourth. I alone, it would seem, among the 
living, have guessed the secret of Chapman's death, and the death 
of Avis and Amberville; and no one else, apparently, has felt the 
malign genius of the meadow. I have not returned there since the 
morning when the bodies of the artist and his fiancée were removed 
from the pool . . . nor have 1 summoned up the resolution to 
destroy or otherwise dispose of the four oil paintings and two 
watercolor drawings of the spot that were made by Amberville. 
Perhaps . . . in spite of all that deters me . . . I shall visit it again. 


The Maze of 
Saal Dweb 


y the light of the four small waning moons of Xiccarph, 

Tiglari had crossed that bottomless swamp wherein no 

reptile dwelt and no dragon descended; but where the 

pitch-black ooze was alive with incessant heavings. He had 
not cared to use the high causey of corundum that spanned the fen, 
and had threaded his way with much peril from isle to sedgy isle 
that shuddered gelatinously beneath him. When he reached the 
solid shore and the shelter of the palm-tall rushes, he did not ap- 
proach the porphyry stairs that wound skyward through giddy 
chasms and along glassy scarps to the house of Maal Dweb. The 
causey and the stairs were guarded by the silent, colossal automa- 
tons of Maal Dweb, whose arms ended in long crescent blades of 
tempered steel which were raised in implacable scything against any 
who came thither without their master’s permission. 

Tiglari’s naked body was smeared with the juice of a plant repug- 
nant to all the fauna of Xiccarph. By virtue of this he hoped to pass 
unharmed the ferocious ape-like creatures that roamed at will 
through the tyrant’s cliff-hung gardens. He carried a coil of woven 
root-fiber, strong and light, and weighted with a brazen ball, for 
use in climbing the mesa, At his side, in a sheath of chimera-skin, 
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he wore a needle-sharp knife that had been dipped in the poison of 
winged vipers. 

Many, before Tiglari, with the same noble dream of tyrannicide, 
had attempted to cross the fen and scale the scarps. But none had 
returned; and the fate of such as had won to the palace of Maal 
Dweb was a much-disputed problem. But Tiglari, the skilled jungle 
hunter, was undeterred by the hideous dubieties before him. 

That escalade would have been an improbable feat by the full 
light of the three suns of Xiccarph. With eyes keen as those of some 
night-flying pterodactyl, Tiglari hurled his weighted coil about nar- 
row coigns and salients. He climbed with simian ease from foot- 
hold to foothold; and at length he gained a little buttress beneath 
the last cliff. From this vantage it was easy to fling his rope around 
a crooked tree that leaned gulfward with scimitar-like foliage from 
the gardens. 

Evading the sharp, semi-metallic leaves that slashed downward 
as the tree bent limberly with his weight, he stood, stooping warily, 
on the fearsome and fabled mesa. Here, it was said, with no human 
aid, the half-demoniac sorcerer had carved a mountain's pinnacles 
into walls, domes, and turrets, and had levelled the rest of the 
mountain to a flat space about them. This space he had covered 
with loamy soil, produced by magic; and therein he had planted 
curious baneful trees from outlying worlds, together with flowers 
that might have been those of some exuberant hell. 

Little enough was known of these gardens; but the flora that 
grew upon the northern, southern, and western sides of the palace 
was believed to be less deadly than that which faced the dawning of 
the three suns. Much of this latter vegetation, according to myth, 
had been trained and topiarized in the form of a labyrinth, balefully 
ingenious, that concealed atrocious traps and unknown dooms. 
Mindful of this labyrinth, Tiglari had approached the palace on the 
side toward the sunset. 

Breathless from his climb, he crouched in the garden shadows. 
About him heavy-hooded blossoms leaned in venomous languor, or 
fawned with open mouths that exhaled a narcotic perfume or dif- 
fused a pollen of madness, Anomalous, multiform, with silhouettes 
that curdled the blood or touched the mind with nightmare, the 
trees of Maal Dweb appeared to gather and conspire against him. 
Some arose with the sinuous towering of plumed pythons, of ai- 
gretted dragons, Others crouched with radiating limbs like the hairy 
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members of giant spiders. They seemed to close in upon Tiglari. 
They waved their frightful darts of thorn, their scythe-like leaves. 
They blotted the four moons with webs of arabesque menace. 

With endless caution the hunter made his way forward, seeking a 
rift in the monstrous hedge. His faculties, ever alert, were quick- 
ened still more by fear and hatred. The fear was not for himself but 
for the girl Athlé, his beloved and the fairest of his tribe, who had 
gone up alone that evening by the causey of corundum and the por- 
phyry stairs, at the summons of Maal Dweb. His hatred was that of 
an outraged lover for the all-powerful, all-dreaded tyrant whom no 
man had ever seen, and from whose abode no woman ever came 
back; who spoke with an iron voice audible in far cities or outmost 
jungles; who punished the disobedient with a doom of falling fire 
swifter than the thunderstone. 

Maal Dweb had taken ever the fairest from among the maidens 
of the planet Xiccarph; and no mansion of the walled towns, or 
outland cave, was exempt from his scrutiny. He had chosen no less 
than fifty girls during the period of his tyranny; and these, forsak- 
ing their lovers and kinsfolk voluntarily, lest the wrath of Maal 
Dweb should descend upon them, had gone one by one to the 
mountain citadel and were lost behind its cryptic wails. There, as 
the odalisques of the aging sorcerer, they were supposed to dwell in 
halls that multiplied their beauty with a thousand mirrors; and 
were said to have for servants women of brass and men of iron. 

Tiglari had poured before Athlé his uncouth adoration and the 
spoils of the chase, but having many rivals, was unsure of her 
favor. Cool as a river-lily, she had accepted impartially his worship 
and that of the others, among whom the warrior Mocair was per- 
haps the most formidable. Returning from the hunt, Tiglari had 
found the tribe in lamentation; and learning that Athlé had 
departed to the harem of Maal Dweb, was swift to follow. He had 
not told his intention to anyone, since the ears of Maal Dweb were 
everywhere; and he did not know whether Mocair or any of the 
others had preceded him in his desperate errantry. But it was not 
unlikely that Mocair had already dared the obscure and hideous 
perils of the mountain. 

The thought of this was enough to drive Tiglari forward with a 
rash disregard of the clutching foliations and reptile flowers, He 
came to a gap in the horrible grove, and saw the saffron lights from 
the sorcerer’s windows. The lights were vigilant as dragons’ eyes, 
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and appeared to regard him with an evil awareness, But Tiglari 
leapt toward them, across the gap, and heard the clash of sabered 
leaves meeting behind him. 

Before him was an open lawn, covered with a queer grass that 
squirmed like innumerable worms under his feet. He did not care to 
linger upon that lawn. There were no footmarks in the grass; but, 
nearing the palace portico, he saw a coil of thin rope that someone 
had flung aside, and surmised that Mocair had preceded him. 

There were paths of mottled marble about the palace, and foun- 
tains that played from the gorges of carven monsters, The open 
portals were unguarded, and the whole building was still as a 
mausoleum lit by windless lamps. Tiglari, however, mistrusted this 
appearance of quietude and slumber, and followed the bordering 
paths for some distance before daring to approach nearer to the 
palace. 

Certain large and shadowy animals, which he took for the apish 
monsters of Maal Dweb, went by him in the gloom. Some of them 
ran in four-footed fashion, while others maintained the half-erect 
posture of anthropoids; but all were hairy and uncouth. They did 
not offer to molest Tiglari; but, whining dismally, they slunk away 
as if to avoid him. By this token he knew that they were actual 
beasts, and could not abide the odor with which he had smeared his 
limbs and torso. 

At length he came to a lampless, column-crowded portico; and, 
gliding silently as a jungle snake, he entered the mysterious house of 
Maal Dweb. A door stood open behind the dark pillars; and be- 
yond the door he discerned the dim reaches of an empty hall. 

Tiglari went in with redoubled caution, and began to follow the 
arrased wall. The place was full of unknown perfumes, languorous 
and somnolent: a subtle reek as of censers in hidden alcoves of love. 
He did not like the perfumes; and the silence troubled him more 
and more. It seemed to him that the darkness was thick with un- 
heard breathings, was alive with invisible movements. 

Slowly, like the opening of great yellow eyes, yellow flames arose 
in lamps of copper along the hall. Tiglari hid himself behind an ar- 
ras; and peering forth presently, he saw that the hall was still 
deserted. Finally he dared to resume his progress. All around him 
the rich hangings, broidered with purple men and blue women on a 
field of blood, appeared to stir with uneasy life in a wind he could 
not feel. But there was no sign of the presence of Maal Dweb or his 
metal servitors and human odalisques. 
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The doors on either side of the hall, with cunningly mated valves 
of ebony and ivory, were alll closed. At the far end Tiglari saw a 
thin rift of light in a somber double arras. Parting the arras very 
softly, he peered through into a huge, brilliantly lit chamber that 
seemed to be the harem of Maal Dweb, peopled with all the girls 
that the enchanter had summoned to his dwelling. It seemed, in 
fact, that there were hundreds, leaning or lying on ornate couches, 
or standing in attitudes of languor or terror. Tiglari discerned in the 
throng the women of Ommu-Zain, whose flesh is whiter than 
desert salt; the slim girls of Uthmai, who are moulded from breath- 
ing, palpitating jet; the queenly topaz girls of equatorial Xala; and 
the small women of Ilap, who have the tones of newly greening 
bronze. But among them all he could not find the lotus-like beauty 
of Athlé. 

Much he marvelled at the number of the women and the perfect 
stillness with which they maintained their various postures. They 
were like goddesses that slept in some enchanted hall of eternity. 
Tiglari, the temerarious hunter, was awed and frightened. These 
women—if indeed they were women and not mere statues—were 
surely the thralls of a death-like spell. Here, indeed, was proof of 
the sorcery of Maal Dweb. 

However, if Tiglari were to continue his search, he must traverse 
that enchanted chamber. Feeling that a marble sleep might descend 
upon him at the crossing of the sill, he went in with held breath and 
furtive leopard-like paces. About him the women preserved their 
eternal stillness. Each, it seemed, had been overcome by the spell at 
the instant of some particular emotion, whether of fear, wonder, 
curiosity, vanity, weariness, anger, or voluptuousness, Their num- 
ber was fewer than he had supposed; and the room itself was 
smaller: but metal mirrors, panelling the walls, had created an illu- 
sion of multitude and immensity. 

‘At the further end he parted a second double arras, and peered 
through into a twilight chamber illumined dimly by two censers 
that gave forth a parti-colored glow. The censers stood on tripods, 
facing each other. Between them, beneath a canopy of some dark 
and smouldering stuff with fringes braided like women’s hair, was a 
couch of night-deep purples bordered with silver birds that fought 
against golden snakes. 

‘On the couch, in sober garments, a man reclined as if weary or 
asleep. The man’s face was dim with ever-wavering shadows; but it 
did not occur to Tiglari that this was any other than the redoubt- 
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able tyrant whom he had come to slay. He knew that this was Maal 
Dweb, whom no man had seen in the flesh but whose power was 
manifest to all: the occult, omniscient ruler of Xiccarph; the 
suzerain of the three suns and of all their planets and moons. 

Like ghostly sentinels, the symbols of the grandeur of Maal 
Dweb, the images of his frightful empire, rose up to confront 
Tiglari. But the thought of Athlé was a red mist that blotted all. He 
forgot his eerie terrors, his awe of that wizard palace. The rage of 
the bereaved lover, the blood-thirst of the cunning hunter, awoke 
within him. He neared the unconscious sorcerer; and his hand 
tightened on the hilt of the needle-sharp knife that had been dipped 
in viper-venom. 

The man before him lay with closed eyes and a cryptic weariness 
on his mouth and eyelids. He seemed to meditate rather than sleep, 
like one who wanders in a maze of distant memories or profound 
reveries. About him the walls were draped with funereal hangings, 
darkly figured, Above him the twin censers wrought a cloudy glow, 
and diffused throughout the room their drowsy myrrh, which made 
Tiglari’s senses swim with a strange dimness. 

Crouching tiger-wise, he made ready for the stroke. Then, 
mastering the subtle vertigo of the perfume, he rose up; and his 
arm, with the darting movement of some heavy but supple adder, 
struck fiercely at the tyrant’s heart. 

It was as if he had tried to pierce a wall of stone. In midair, 
before and above the recumbent enchanter, the knife clashed on 
some unseen, impenetrable substance; and the point broke off and 
tinkled on the floor at Tiglari’s feet. Uncomprehending, baffled, he 
peered at the being whom he had sought to slay. Maal Dweb had 
not stirred nor opened his eyes; but his look of enigmatic weariness 
was somehow touched with a faint and cruel amusement. 

Tiglari put out his hand to verify a curious notion that had oc- 
curred to him. Even as he had suspected, there was no couch or 
canopy between the censers—only a vertical, unbroken, highly pol- 
ished surface in which the couch and its occupant were apparently 
reflected. But, to his further mystification, he himself was not visi- 
ble in the mirror. 

He whirled about, thinking that Maal Dweb must be somewhere 
in the room. Even as he turned, the funereal draperies rushed back 
with a silken, evil whispering from the walls, as if drawn by unseen 
hands, The chamber leapt into sudden glaring light; the walls ap- 
peared to recede illimitably; and naked giants whose umber-brown 
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limbs and torsos glistened as if smeared with ointment, stood in 
menacing postures on every side. Their eyes glowered like those of 
jungle creatures; and each of them held an enormous knife, from 
which the point had been broken. 

This, thought Tiglari, was a fearsome thaumaturgy; and he 
crouched down, wary as a trapped animal, to await the assault of 
the giants. But these beings, crouching simultaneously, mimicked 
his every movement. It came to him that what he saw was his own 
reflection, multiplied in the mirrors. 

He turned again. The tasselled canopy, the couch of night-dark 
purples, the reclining dreamer, had vanished. Only the censers re- 
mained, rearing before a glassy wall that gave back like the others 
the reflection of Tiglari himself. 

Baffled and terrified, he felt that Maal Dweb, the all-seeing, all- 
potent magician, was playing a game and was deluding him with 
elaborate mockeries. Rashly indeed had Tiglari pitted his simple 
brawn and forest craft against a being capable of such demoniac 
artifice. He dared not stir, he scarcely ventured to breathe. The 
monstrous reflections appeared to watch him like giants guarding a 
captive pigmy. The light, which streamed as if from hidden lamps in 
the mirrors, took on a more pitiless and alarming luster. The 
reaches of the room seemed to deepen; and far away in their 
shadows he saw the gathering of vapors with human faces that 
melted and re-formed incessantly and were never twice the same. 

Ever the weird radiance brightened; ever the mist of faces, like a 
hell-born smoke, dissolved and relimned itself behind the immobile 
giants, in the lengthening vistas. How long Tiglari waited, he could 
not tell: the bright frozen horror of that room was a thing apart 
from time. 

Now, in the lit air, a voice began to speak; a voice that was tone- 
less, deliberate, and disembodied. It was faintly contemptuous; a 
little weary, slightly cruel. It was near as the beating of Tiglari’s 
heart—and yet infinitely far. 

“What do you seek, Tiglari?” said the voice. “Do you think to 
enter with impunity the palace of Maal Dweb? Others—many 
others, with the same intentions—have come before you. But all 
have paid a price for their temerity.” 

“I seek the maiden Athlé,” said Tiglari. “What have you done 
with her?” 

“Athlé is very beautiful,” returned the voice. “It is the will of 
Maal Dweb to make a certain use of her loveliness. The use is not 
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one that should concern a hunter of wild beasts. . . . You are un- 
wise, Tiglari.” 

“Where is Athlé?” persisted the hunter. 

“She has gone to find her fate in the labyrinth of Maal Dweb. 
Not long ago, the warrior Mocair, who had followed her to my 
palace, went out at my suggestion to pursue his search amid the 
threadless windings of that never-to-be-exhausted maze. Go now, 
Tiglari, and seek her also, There are many mysteries in my laby- 
rinth; and among them, perhaps, is one which you are destined to 
solve.” 

A door had opened in the mirror-panelled wall. Emerging as if 
from the mirrors, two of the metal slaves of Maal Dweb had ap- 
peared. Taller than living men, and gleaming from head to foot 
with implacable lusters as of burnished swords, they came forward 
upon Tiglari. The right arm of each was handed with a great sickle, 
Hastily, the hunter went out through the opened door, and heard 
behind him the surly clash of its meeting valves. 

The short night of the planet Xiccarph was not yet over; and the 
moons had all gone down. But Tiglari saw before him the begin- 
ning of the fabled maze, illumined by glowing globular fruits that 
hung lantern-wise from arches of foliage. Guided only by their 
light, he entered the labyrinth. 

At first, it was a place of elfin fantasies. There were quaint paths, 
pillared with antic trees, latticed with drolly peering faces of ex- 
travagant orchids, that led the seeker to hidden, surprising bowers 
of goblinry. It was as if those outer mazes had been planned wholly 
to entice and beguile. 

Then, by vague degrees, it seemed that the designer’s mood had 
darkened, had become more ominous and baleful. The trees that 
lined the way with their twisted, intertwining boles were Laocodns 
of struggle and torture, lit by enormous fungi that seemed to lift 
unholy tapers. The path ran downward to eerie pools alight with 
wreathing witch-fires, or climbed with evilly tilted steps through 
caverns of close-set leafage that shone like brazen dragon-scales. It 
divided at every turn; the branching multiplieds and skilled though 
he was in jungle-craft, it would have been impossible for Tiglari to 
retrace his wanderings. He kept on, hoping that chance would 
somehow lead him to Athlé; and many times he called her name 
aloud but was answered only by remote, derisive echoes or by the 
dolorous howling of some unseen beast. 

Now he was mounting through arbors of malignant hydra 
growths that coiled and uncoiled tumultuously about him. The way 
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lightened more and more; the night-shining fruits and blossoms 
were pale and sickly as the dying tapers of a witches’ revel. The 
earliest of the three suns had risen; and its gamboge-yellow beams 
were filtering in through the frilled and venomous vines. 

Far off, and seeming to fall from some hidden height in the maze 
before him, he heard a chorus of brazen voices that were like articu- 
late bells. He could not distinguish the words; but the accents were 
those of a solemn announcement, fraught with portentous finality. 
They ceased; and there was no sound other than the hiss and rustle 
of swaying plants. 

It seemed now, as Tiglari went on, that his every step was 
predestined. He was no longer free to choose his way; for many of 
the paths were overgrown by things that he did not care to face; 
and others were blocked by horrid portcullises of cacti, or ended in 
pools that teemed with leeches larger than tunnies. The second and 
third suns arose, heightening with their emerald and carmine rays 
the horror of the strange web closing ineluctably about him. 

He climbed on by stairs that reptilian vines had taken, and gradi- 
ents lined with tossing, clashing aloes. Rarely could he see the 
reaches below, or the levels toward which he was tending. Some- 
where on the blind path he met one of the ape-like animals of Maal 
Dweb: a dark, savage creature, sleek and glistening like a wet otter, 
as if it bathed in one of the pools. It passed him with a hoarse 
growl, recoiling as the others had done from his repulsively 
smeared body. . . . But nowhere could he find the maiden Athlé, or 
the warrior Mocair, who had preceded him into the maze. 

Now he came to a curious little pavement of onyx, oblong, and 
surrounded by enormous flowers with bronze-like stems and great 
leaning bells that might have been the mouths of chimeras, yawning 
to disclose their crimson throats. He stepped forward upon the 
pavement through a narrow gap in this singular hedge, and stood 
staring irresolutely at the serried blooms: for here the way seemed 
to end. 

The onyx beneath his feet was wet with some unknown, sticky 
fluid. A quick sense of peril stirred within him, and he turned to 
retrace his steps. At his first movement toward the opening through 
which he had entered, a long tendril like a wire of bronze uncoiled 
with lightning rapidity from the base of each of the flower stems, 
and closed about his ankles. He stood trapped and helpless at the 
center of a taut net. Then, while he struggled impotently, the stems 
began to lean and tilt toward him, till the red mouths of their blos- 
soms were close about his knees like a circle of fawning monsters. 
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Nearer they came, almost touching him. From their lips a clear, 
hueless liquid, dripping slowly at first, and then running in little 
rills, descended on his feet and ankles and shanks. Indescribably, 
his flesh crawled beneath it; then there was a passing numbness; 
then a furious stinging like the bites of innumerable insects, Be- 
tween the crowding heads of the flowers, he saw that his legs had 
undergone a mysterious and horrifying change. Their natural hairi- 
ness had thickened, had assumed a shaggy pile like the fur of apes; 
the shanks themselves had somehow shortened and the feet had 
grown longer, with uncouth finger-like toes such as were possessed 
by the animals of Maal Dweb. 

In a frenzy of nameless alarm, he drew his broken-tipped knife 
and began to slash at the flowers. It was as if he had assailed the ar- 
mored heads of dragons, or had struck at ringing bells of iron. The 
blade snapped at the hilt. Then the blossoms, lifting hideously, 
were leaning about his waist, were laving his hips and thighs in 
their thin, evil slaver. 

With the senses of one who drowns in nightmare, he heard the 
startled cry of a woman. Above the tilted flowers he beheld a 
strange scene which the hitherto impenetrable maze, parting as if 
by magic, had revealed. Fifty feet away, on the same level as the 
onyx pavement, there stood an elliptic dais of moon-white stone at 
whose center the maiden Athlé, emerging from the labyrinth on a 
raised porphyry walk, had paused in an attitude of wonder. Before 
her, in the claws of an immense marble lizard that reared above the 
dais, a round mirror of steely metal was held upright. Athlé, as if 
fascinated by some strange vision, was peering into the disk. Mid- 
way between the pavement and the dais, a row of slender brazen 
columns rose at broad intervals, topped with graven heads like 
demoniac Termini, 

Tiglari would have called out to Athlé. But at that moment she 
took a single step toward the mirror, as if drawn by something that 
she saw in its depths; and the dull disk seemed to brighten with 
some internal, incandescent flame. The hunter’s eyes were blinded 
by the spiky rays that leapt forth from it for an instant, enveloping 
and transfixing the maiden, When the dimness cleared away in 
whirling blots of color, he saw that Athle, in a pose of statuesque 
rigidity, was still regarding the mirror with startled eyes. She had 
not moved; the wonder was frozen on her face; and it came to 
Tiglari that she was like the women who slept an enchanted 
slumber in the harem of Maal Dweb. Even as this thought occurred 
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to him, he heard a ringing chorus of metallic voices that seemed to 
emanate from the graven demon heads of the columns. 

“The maiden Athié,” announced the voices in solemn and porten- 
tous tones, “has beheld herself in the mirror of Eternity, and has 
passed beyond the changes and corruptions of Time.” 

Tiglari felt as if he were sinking into some obscure and terrible 
fen. He could comprehend nothing of what had befallen Athlé; and 
his own fate was an equally dark and dreadful enigma, beyond the 
solution of a simple hunter. 

Now the blossoms had lifted about his shoulders, were laving his 
arms, his body. Beneath their abhorrent alchemy the transforma- 
tion continued. A long fur sprang up on the thickening torso; the 
arms lengthened; they became simian; the hands took on a likeness 
to the feet. From the neck downward, Tiglari differed in no wise 
from the apish creatures of the garden. 

In helpless abject horror, he waited for the completion of the 
metamorphosis. Then he became aware that a man in sober gar- 
ments, with eyes and mouth filled with the weariness of strange 
things, was standing before him. Behind the man were two of the 
sickle-handed iron automatons. 

In a somewhat languid voice, the man uttered an unknown word 
that vibrated in the air with prolonged, mysterious aftertones. The 
circle of craning flowers drew back from Tiglari, resuming their 
former upright positions in a close hedge; and the wiry tendrils 
were withdrawn from his ankles. Hardly able to comprehend his 
release, he heard a sound of brazen voices, and knew dimly that the 
demon heads of the columns had spoken, saying: 

“The hunter Tiglari has been laved in the nectar of the blossoms 
of primordial life, and has become in all ways, from the neck down- 
ward, even as the beasts that he hunted.” 

When the chorus ceased, the weary man in sober raiment came 
nearer and addressed him: 

“I, Maal Dweb, had planned to deal with you precisely as I dealt 
with Mocair and many others. Mocair was the beast that you met 
in the labyrinth, with new-made fur still sleek and wet from the li- 
quor of the flowers; and you saw some of his predecessors about 
the palace. However, I find that my whims are not always the 
same. You, Tiglari, unlike the others, shall at least remain a man 
from the neck upward; and you are free to resume your wanderings 
in the labyrinth, and escape from it if you can. I do not wish to see 
you again, and my clemency springs from another reason than es- 
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teem for your kind, Go now: the maze has many windings which 
you are yet to traverse.” 

‘A great awe was upon Tiglaris his native fierceness, his savage 
volition, were tamed by the enchanter’s languid will, With one 
backward look of concern and wonder at Athlé, he withdrew obe- 
diently, slouching like a huge ape. His fur glistening wetly to the 
three suns, he vanished amid the labyrinth. 

Maal Dweb, attended by his metal slaves, went over to the figure 
of Athlé, which still regarded the mirror with astonished eyes. 

“Mong Lut,” he said, addressing by name the nearer of the two 
automatons at his heels, “it has been, as you know, my caprice to 
eternalize the frail beauty of women. Athlé, like the others before 
her, has explored my ingenious maze, and has looked into that mir- 
ror whose sudden radiance turns the flesh to a stone fairer than 
marble and no less enduring. . . . Also, as you know, it has been my 
whim to turn men into beasts with the copious fluid of certain arti- 
ficial flowers, so that their outer semblance should conform more 
strictly to their inner nature. Is it not well, Mong Lut, that I have 
done these things? Am I not Maal Dweb, in whom all knowledge 
and all power reside?” 

“Yea, master,” echoed the automaton. “You are Maal Dweb, the 
all-wise, the all-powerful, and it is well that you have done these 
things.” 

“However,” continued Maal Dweb, “the repetition of even the 
most remarkable thaumaturgies can grow tiresome after a certain 
number of times. I do not think that I shall deal again in this 
fashion with any woman, or deal thus with any man. Is it not well, 
Mong Lut, that I should vary my sorceries in future? Am I not Maal 
Dweb, the all-resourceful?” 

“Indeed, you are Maal Dweb,” agreed the automaton, “and it 
would no doubt be well for you to diversify your enchantments.” 

Maal Dweb was not ill pleased with the answers that the 
automaton had given, He cared little for converse, other than the 
iron echoing of his metal servitors, who assented always to all that 
he said, and spared him the tedium of arguments. And it may have 
been that there were times when he wearied a little even of this, and 
preferred the silence of the petrified women, or the muteness of the 
beasts that could no longer call themselves men. 


The Vaults of 
Yoh-Vomnbis 


f the doctors are correct in their prognostication, I have only a 

few Martian hours of life remaining to me. In those hours | 

shall endeavor to relate, as a warning to others who might 

follow in our footsteps, the singular and frightful happenings 
that terminated our researches among the ruins of Yoh-Vombis. If 
my story will only serve to prevent future explorations, the telling 
will not have been in vain. 

There were eight of us, professional archaeologists with more or 
less terrene and interplanetary experience, who set forth with 
native guides from Ignarh, the commercial metropolis of Mars, to 
inspect that ancient, acon-deserted city. Allan Octave, our official 
leader, held his primacy by knowing more about Martian archaeol- 
ogy than any other terrestrial on the planet; and others of the party, 
such as William Harper and Jonas Halgren, had been associated 
with him in many of his previous researches. I, Rodney Severn, was 
more of a newcomer, having spent but a few months on Mars; and 
the greater part of my own ultra-terrene delvings had been confined 
to Venus. 

The nude, spongy-chested Aihais had spoken deterringly of vast 
deserts filled with ever-swirling sandstorms, through which we 
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must pass to reach Yoh-Vombis; and in spite of our munificent of- 
fers of payment, it had been difficult to secure guides for the 
journey. Therefore we were surprised as well as pleased when we 
came to the ruins after seven hours of plodding across the flat, tree- 
less, orange-yellow desolation to the southwest of Ignarh. 

We beheld our destination, for the first time, in the setting of the 
small, remote sun. For a little, we thought that the domeless, three- 
angled towers and broken-down monoliths were those of some un- 
legended city, other than the one we sought. But the disposition of 
the ruins, which lay in a sort of arc for almost the entire extent of a 
low, gneissic, league-long elevation of bare, eroded stone, together 
with the type of architecture, soon convinced us that we had found 
our goal. No other ancient city on Mars had been laid out in that 
manner; and the strange, many-terraced buttresses, like the stair- 
ways of forgotten Anakim, were peculiar to the prehistoric race 
that had built Yoh-Vombis. 

T have seen the hoary, sky-confronting walls of Machu Picchu 
amid the desolate Andes; and the frozen, giant-builded battlements 
of Uogam on the glacial tundras of the nightward hemisphere of 
Venus. But these were as things of yesteryear compared to the walls 
upon which we gazed. The whole region was far from the life- 
giving canals beyond whose environs even the more noxious flora 
and fauna are seldom found; and we had seen no living thing since 
our departure from Ignarh, But here, in this place of petrified 
sterility, of eternal bareness and solitude, it seemed that life could 
never have been. 

I think we all received the same impression as we stood staring in 
silence while the pale, sanies-like sunset fell on the dark and mega- 
lithic ruins. I remember gasping a little, in an air that seemed to 
have been touched by the irrespirable chill of death; and I heard the 
same sharp, laborious intake of breath from others of our party. 

“That place is deader than an Egyptian morgue,” observed 
Harper. 

“Certainly it is far more ancient,” Octave assented. “According 
to the most reliable legends, the Yorhis, who built Yoh-Vombis, 
were wiped out by the present ruling race at least forty thousand 
years ago.” 

“There’s a story, isn’t there,” said Harper, “that the last remnant 
of the Yorhis was destroyed by some unknown agency—something 
too horrible and outré to be mentioned even in a myth?” 

“Of course, I've heard that legend,” agreed Octave. “Maybe we'll 
find evidence among the ruins to prove or disprove it. The Yorhis 
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may have been cleaned out by some terrible epidemic, such as the 
Yashta pestilence, which was a kind of green mould that ate all the 
bones of the body, together with the teeth and nails. But we needn't 
be afraid of getting it, if there are any mummies in Yoh-Vombis— 
the bacteria will all be dead as their victims, after so many cycles of 
planetary desiccation.” 

The sun had gone down with uncanny swiftness, as if it had 
disappeared through some sort of prestidigitation rather than the 
normal process of setting. We felt the instant chill of the blue-green 
twilight; and the ether above us was like a huge, transparent dome 
of sunless ice, shot with a million bleak sparklings that were the 
stars. We donned the coats and helmets of Martian fur, which must 
always be worn at night; and going on to westward of the walls, we 
established our camp in their lee, so that we might be sheltered a lit- 
tle from the jaar, that cruel desert wind that always blows from the 
east before dawn. Then, lighting the alcohol lamps that had been 
brought along for cooking purposes, we huddled around them 
while the evening meal was prepared and eaten. 

‘Afterwards, for comfort rather than because of weariness, we re- 
tired early to our sleeping-bags; and the two Aihais, our guides, 
wrapped themselves in the cerement-like folds of bassa-cloth which 
are all the protection their leathery skins appear to require even in 
sub-zero temperatures. 

Even in my thick, double-lined bag, I still felt the rigor of the 
night air; and I am sure it was this, rather than anything else, which 
kept me awake for a long while and rendered my eventual slumber 
somewhat restless and broken. At any rate, I was not troubled by 
even the least presentiment of alarm or danger; and 1 should have 
laughed at the idea that anything of peril could lurk in Yoh-Vom- 
bis, amid whose undreamable and stupefying antiquities the very 
phantoms of its dead must long since have faded into nothingness. 

I must have drowsed again and again, with starts of semi-wake- 
fulness. At last, in one of these, I knew vaguely that the small twin 
moons, Phobos and Deimos, had risen and were making huge and 
far-flung shadows with the domeless towers; shadows that almost 
touched the glimmering, shrouded forms of my companions. 

The whole scene was locked in a petrific stillness; and none of the 
sleepers stirred, Then, as my lids were about to close, I received an 
impression of movement in the frozen gloom; and it seemed to me 
that a portion of the foremost shadow had detached itself and was 
crawling toward Octave, who lay nearer to the ruins than we 
others. 
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Even through my heavy lethargy, I was disturbed by a warning of 
something unnatural and perhaps ominous. I started to sit up; and 
even as I moved, the shadowy object, whatever it was, drew back 
and became merged once more in the greater shadow. Its vanish- 
ment startled me into full wakefulness; and yet I could not be sure 
that I had actually seen the thing. In that brief, final glimpse, it had 
seemed like a roughly circular piece of cloth or leather, dark and 
crumpled, and twelve or fourteen inches in diameter, that ran along 
the ground with the doubling movement of an inchworm, causing it 
to fold and unfold in a startling manner as it went. 

I did not go to sleep again for nearly an hour; and if it had not 
been for the extreme cold, I should doubtless have gotten up to in- 
vestigate and make sure whether I had really beheld an object of 
such bizarre nature or had merely dreamt it. But more and more 1 
began to convince myself that the thing was too unlikely and fan- 
tastical to have been anything but the figment of a dream. And at 
last I nodded off into light slumber. 

The chill, demoniac sighing of the jaar across the jagged walls 
awoke me, and I saw that the faint moonlight had received the hue- 
less accession of early dawn. We all arose, and prepared our break- 
fast with fingers that grew numb in spite of the spirit-lamps. 

My queer visual experience during the night had taken on more 
than ever a phantasmagoric unreality; and I gave it no more than a 
passing thought and did not speak of it to the others. We were all 
eager to begin our explorations; and shortly after sunrise we started 
on a preliminary tour of examination. 

Strangely, as it seemed, the two Martians refused to accompany 
us. Stolid and taciturn, they gave no explicit reason; but evidently 
nothing would induce them to enter Yoh-Vombis. Whether or not 
they were afraid of the ruins, we were unable to determine: their 
enigmatic faces, with the small oblique eyes and huge, flaring 
nostrils, betrayed neither fear nor any other emotion intelligible to 
man, In reply to our questions, they merely said that no Aihai had 
set foot among the ruins for ages. Apparently there was some 
mysterious taboo in connection with the place. 

For equipment in that preliminary tour we took along only our 
electric torches and a crowbar. Our other tools, and some car- 
tridges of high explosives, we left at our camp, to be used later if 
necessary, after we had surveyed the ground. One or two of us 
owned automatics; but these also were left behind; for it seemed 
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absurd to imagine that any form of life would be encountered 
among the ruins. 

Octave was visibly excited as we began our inspection, and main- 
tained a running fire of exclamatory comment. The rest of us were 
subdued and silent: it was impossible to shake off the somber awe 
and wonder that fell upon us from those megalithic stones. 

We went on for some distance among the triangular, terraced 
buildings, following the zigzag streets that conformed to this 
peculiar architecture. Most of the towers were more or less dilapi- 
dated; and everywhere we saw the deep erosion wrought by cycles 
of blowing wind and sand, which, in many cases, had worn into 
roundness the sharp angles of the mighty walls. We entered some of 
the towers, but found utter emptiness within. Whatever they had 
contained in the way of furnishings must long ago have crumbled 
into dust; and the dust had been blown away by the searching 
desert gales. 

‘At length we came to the wall of a vast terrace, hewn from the 
plateau itself, On this terrace, the central buildings were grouped 
like a sort of acropolis. A flight of time-eaten steps, designed for 
longer limbs than those of men or even the gangling modern Mar- 
tians, afforded access to the hewn summit. 

Pausing, we decided to defer our investigation of the higher 
buildings, which, being more exposed than the others, were doubly 
ruinous and dilapidated, and in all likelihood would offer little for 
our trouble. Octave had begun to voice his disappointment over 
our failure to find anything in the nature of artifacts that would 
throw light on the history of Yoh-Vombis. 

Then, a little to the right of the stairway, we perceived an en- 
trance in the main wall, half-choked with ancient débris. Behind 
the heap of detritus, we found the beginning of a downward flight 
of steps. Darkness poured from the opening, musty with primordial 
stagnancies of decay; and we could see nothing below the first 
steps, which gave the appearance of being suspended over a black 
gulf. 

Throwing his torch-beam into the abyss, Octave began to de- 
scend the stairs, His eager voice called us to follow. 

At the bottom of the high, awkward steps, we found ourselves in 
a long and roomy vault, like a subterranean hallway. Its floor was 
deep with siftings of immemorial dust. The air was singularly 
heavy, as if the lees of an ancient atmosphere, less tenuous than 
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that of Mars today, had settled down and remained in that stagnant 
darkness. It was harder to breathe than the outer air: it was filled 
with unknown effluvia; and the light dust arose before us at every 
step, diffusing a faintness of bygone corruption, like the dust of 
powdered mummies. 

At the end of the vault, before a strait and lofty doorway, our 
torches revealed an immense shallow urn or pan, supported on 
short cube-shaped legs, and wrought from a dull, blackish-green 
material. In its bottom, we perceived a deposit of dark and cinder- 
like fragments, which gave off a slight but disagreeable pungence, 
like the phantom of some more powerful odor. Octave, bending 
over the rim, began to cough and sneeze as he inhaled it. 

“That stuff, whatever it was, must have been a pretty strong 
fumigant,” he observed. “The people of Yoh-Vombis may have 
used it to disinfect the vaults.” 

The doorway beyond the shallow urn admitted us to a larger 
chamber, whose floor was comparatively free of dust. We found 
that the dark stone beneath our feet was marked off in multiform 
geometric patterns, traced with ochreous ore, amid which, as in 
Egyptian cartouches, hieroglyphics and highly formalized drawings 
were enclosed. We could make little from most of them; but the 
figures in many were doubtless designed to represent the Yorhis 
themselves. Like the Aihais, they were tall and angular, with great, 
bellows-like chests. The ears and nostrils, as far as we could judge, 
were not so huge and flaring as those of the modern Martians. All 
of these Yorhis were depicted as being nude; but in one of the car- 
touches, done in a far hastier style than the others, we perceived 
two figures whose high, conical craniums were wrapped in what 
seemed to be a sort of turban, which they were about to remove or 
adjust. The artist seemed to have laid a peculiar emphasis on the 
odd gesture with which the sinuous, four-jointed fingers were 
plucking at these headdresses; and the whole posture was unex- 
plainably contorted. 

From the second vault, passages ramified in all directions, 
leading to a veritable warren of catacombs. Here, enormous pot- 
bellied urns of the same material as the fumigating-pan, but taller 
than a man’s head and fitted with angular-handled stoppers, were 
ranged in solemn rows along the walls, leaving scant room for two 
of us to walk abreast. When we succeeded in removing one of the 
huge stoppers, we saw that the jar was filled to the rim with ashes 
and charred fragments of bone. Doubtless (as is still the Martian 
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custom) the Yorhis had stored the cremated remains of whole 
families in single urns. 

Even Octave became silent as we went on; and a sort of medi- 
tative awe seemed to replace his former excitement. We others, I 
think, were utterly weighed down to a man by the solid gloom of a 
concept-defying antiquity, into which it seemed that we were going 
further and further at every step. 

The shadows fluttered before us like the monstrous and mis- 
shapen wings of phantom bats, There was nothing anywhere but 
the atom-like dust of ages, and the jars that held the ashes of a long- 
extinct people. But, clinging to the high roof in one of the further 
vaults, I saw a dark and corrugated patch of circular form, like a 
withered fungus. It was impossible to reach the thing; and we went 
on after peering at it with many futile conjectures. Oddly enough, I 
failed to remember at that moment the crumpled, shadowy object I 
had seen or dreamt of the night before. 

I have no idea how far we had gone, when we came to the last 
vault; but it seemed that we had been wandering for ages in that 
forgotten underworld, The air was growing fouler and more ir- 
respirable, with a thick, sodden quality, as if from a sediment of 
material rottenness; and we had about decided to turn back. Then, 
without warning, at the end of a long, urn-lined catacomb, we 
found ourselves confronted by a blank wall. 

Here we came upon one of the strangest and most mystifying of 
our discoveries—a mummified and incredibly desiccated figure, 
standing erect against the wall. It was more than seven feet in 
height, of a brown bituminous color, and was wholly nude except 
for a sort of black cowl that covered the upper head and drooped 
down at the sides in wrinkled folds. From the size and general con- 
tour, it was plainly one of the ancient Yorhis—perhaps the sole 
member of this race whose body had remained intact. 

We all felt an inexpressible thrill at the sheer age of this shrivelled 
thing, which, in the dry air of the vault, had endured through all 
the historic and geologic vicissitudes of the planet, to provide a visi- 
ble link with lost cycles. 

Then, as we peered closer with our torches, we saw why the 
mummy had maintained an upright position. At ankles, knees, 
waist, shoulders, and neck it was shackled to the wall by heavy 
metal bands, so deeply eaten and embrowned with a sort of rust 
that we had failed to distinguish them at first sight in the shadow. 
The strange cowl on the head, when closelier studied, continued to 
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baffle us. It was covered with a fine, mould-like pile, unclean and 
dusty as ancient cobwebs. Something about it, | know not what, 
was abhorrent and revolting. 

“By Jove! this is a real find!” ejaculated Octave, as he thrust his 
torch into the mummified face, where shadows moved like living 
things in the pit-deep hollows of the eyes and the huge triple nostrils 
and wide ears that flared upward beneath the cowl. 

Still lifting the torch, he put out his free hand and touched the 
body very lightly. Tentative as the touch had been, the lower 
part of the barrel-like torso, the legs, the hands and forearms, all 
seemed to dissolve into powder, leaving the head and upper body 
and arms still hanging in their metal fetters. The progress of decay 
had been queerly unequal, for the remnant portions gave no sign of 
disintegration. 

Octave cried out in dismay, and then began to cough and sneeze, 
as the cloud of brown powder, floating with airy lightness, envel- 
oped him. We others all stepped back to avoid the powder. Then, 
above the spreading cloud, I saw an unbelievable thing. The black 
cowl on the mummy’s head began to curl and twitch upward at the 
corners, it writhed with a verminous motion, it fell from the 
withered cranium, seeming to fold and unfold convulsively in mid- 
air as it fell. Then it dropped on the bare head of Octave who, in his 
disconcertment at the crumbling of the mummy, had remained 
standing close to the wall, At that instant, in a start of profound 
terror, I remembered the thing that had inched itself from the 
shadows of Yoh-Vombis in the light of the twin moons, and had 
drawn back like a figment of slumber at my first waking movement, 

Cleaving closely as a tightened cloth, the thing enfolded Octave’s 
hair and brow and eyes, and he shrieked wildly, with incoherent 
pleas for help, and tore with frantic fingers at the cowl, but failed to 
loosen it. Then his cries began to mount in a mad crescendo of 
agony, as if beneath some instrument of infernal torture; and he 
danced and capered blindly about the vault, eluding us with strange 
celerity as we all sprang forward in an effort to reach him and 
release him from his weird encumbrance. The whole happening 
was mysterious as a nightmare; but the thing that had fallen on his 
head was plainly some unclassified form of Martian life, which, 
contrary to all the known laws of science, had survived in those 
primordial catacombs, We must rescue him from its clutches if we 
could. 

We tried to close in on the frenzied figure of our chief—which, in 
the far from roomy space between the last urns and the wall, should 
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have been an easy matter. But, darting away, in a manner doubly 
incomprehensible because of his blindfolded condition, he circled 
about us and ran past, to disappear among the urns toward the 
outer labyrinth of intersecting catacombs. 

“My God! What has happened to him?" cried Harper. “The man 
acts as if he were possessed.” 

There was obviously no time for a discussion of the enigma, and 
we all followed Octave as speedily as our astonishment would per- 
mit. We had lost sight of him in the darkness; and when we came to 
the first division of the vaults, we were doubtful as to which 
passage he had taken, till we heard a shrill scream, several times 
repeated, in a catacomb on the extreme left. There was a weird, 
unearthly quality in those screams, which may have been due to the 
long-stagnant air or the peculiar acoustics of the ramifying caverns. 
But somehow I could not imagine them as issuing from human lips 
—at least not from those of a living man. They seemed to contain a 
soulless, mechanical agony, as if they had been wrung from a devil- 
driven corpse. 

Thrusting our torches before us into the lurching, fleeing 
shadows, we raced along between rows of mighty urns. The 
screaming had died away in sepulchral silence; but far off we heard 
the light and muffled thud of running feet. We followed in head- 
long pursuit; but, gasping painfully in the vitiated, miasmal air, we 
were soon compelled to slacken our pace without coming in sight of 
Octave. Very faintly, and further away than ever, like the tomb- 
swallowed steps of a phantom, we heard his vanishing footfalls. 
Then they ceased; and we heard nothing, except our own con- 
vulsive breathing, and the blood that throbbed in our temple-veins 
like steadily beaten drums of alarm. 

We went on, dividing our party into three contingents when we 
came to a triple branching of the caverns. Harper and Halgren and 
Ttook the middle passage, and after we had gone on for an endless 
interval without finding any trace of Octave, and had threaded our 
way through recesses piled to the roof with colossal urns that must 
have held the ashes of a hundred generations, we came out in the 
huge chamber with the geometric floor-designs. Here, very shortly, 
we were joined by the others, who had likewise failed to locate our 
missing leader. 

It would be useless to detail our renewed and hour-long search of 
the myriad vaults, many of which we had not hitherto explored. All 
were empty, as far as any sign of life was concerned, I remember 
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passing once more through the vault in which I had seen the dark, 
rounded patch on the ceiling, and noting with a shudder that the 
patch was gone. It was a miracle that we did not lose ourselves in 
that underworld maze; but at last we came back again to the final 
catacomb, in which we had found the shackled mummy. 

We heard a measured and recurrent clangor as we neared the 
place—a most alarming and mystifying sound under the cir- 
cumstances. It was like the hammering of ghouls on some forgotten 
mausoleum. When we drew nearer, the beams of our torches re- 
vealed a sight that was no less unexplainable than unexpected. A 
human figure, with its back toward us and the head concealed by a 
swollen black object that had the size and form of a sofa cushion, 
was standing near the remains of the mummy and was striking at 
the wall with a pointed metal bar. How long Octave had been 
there, and where he had found the bar, we could not know. But the 
blank wall had crumbled away beneath his furious blows, leaving 
on the floor a pile of cement-like fragments; and a small, narrow 
door, of the same ambiguous material as the cinerary urns and the 
fumigating-pan, had been laid bare. 

Amazed, uncertain, inexpressibly bewildered, we were all in- 
capable of action or volition at that moment. The whole business 
was too fantastic and too horrifying, and it was plain that Octave 
had been overcome by some sort of madness. I, for one, felt the vio- 
lent upsurge of sudden nausea when I had identified the loath- 
somely bloated thing that clung to Octave’s head and drooped in 
obscene tumescence on his neck. I did not dare to surmise the 
causation of its bloating. 

Before any of us could recover our faculties, Octave flung aside 
the metal bar and began to fumble for something in the wall. It 
must haye been a hidden spring; though how he could have known 
its location or existence is beyond all legitimate conjecture. With a 
dull, hideous grating, the uncovered door swung inward, thick and 
ponderous as a mausolean slab, leaving an aperture from which the 
nether midnight seemed to well like a flood of acon-buried foul- 
ness. Somehow, at that instant, our electric torches flickered and 
grew dim; and we all breathed a suffocating fetor, like a draught 
from inner worlds of immemorial putrescence. 

Octave had turned toward us now, and he stood in an idle 
posture before the open door, like one who has finished some or- 
dained task. I was the first of our party to throw off the paralyzing 
spell; and pulling out a clasp-knife—the only semblance of a 
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weapon which I carried—I ran over to him. He moved back, but 
not quickly enough to evade me, when I stabbed with the four-inch 
blade at the black, turgescent mass that enveloped his whole upper 
head and hung down upon his eyes. 

What the thing was, I should prefer not to imagine—if it were 
possible to imagine. It was formless as a great slug, with neither 
head nor tail nor apparent organs—an unclean, puffy, leathery 
thing, covered with that fine, mould-like fur of which I have 
spoken. The knife tore into it as if through rotten parchment, mak- 
ing a long gash, and the horror appeared to collapse like a broken 
bladder. Out of it there gushed a sickening torrent of human blood, 
mingled with dark, filiated masses that may have been half- 
dissolved hair, and floating gelatinous lumps like molten bone, and 
shreds of a curdy white substance. At the same time, Octave began 
to stagger, and went down at full length on the floor. Disturbed by 
his fall, the mummy-dust arose about him in a curling cloud, be- 
neath which he lay mortally still. 

Conquering my revulsion, and choking with the dust, I bent over 
him and tore the flaccid, oozing horror from his head. It came with 
unexpected ease, as if I had removed a limp rag: but I wish to God 
that I had let it remain. Beneath, there was no longer a human 
cranium, for all had been eaten away, even to the eyebrows, and 
the half-devoured brain was laid bare as I lifted the cowl-like ob- 
ject. I dropped the unnamable thing from fingers that had grown 
suddenly nerveless, and it turned over as it fell, revealing on the 
nether side many rows of pinkish suckers, arranged in circles about 
a pallid disk that was covered with nerve-like filaments, suggesting 
a sort of plexus. 

My companions had pressed forward behind me; but, for an ap- 
preciable interval, no one spoke. 

“How long do you suppose he has been dead?” It was Halgren 
who whispered the awful question, which we had all been asking 
ourselves. Apparently no one felt able or willing to answer it; and 
we could only stare in horrible, timeless fascination at Octave. 

At length I made an effort to avert my gaze; and turning at ran- 
dom, I saw the remnants of the shackled mummy, and noted for the 
first time, with mechanical, unreal horror, the half-eaten condition 
of the withered head. From this, my gaze was diverted to the newly 
opened door at one side, without perceiving for a moment what 
had drawn my attention. Then, startled, I beheld beneath my 
torch, far down beyond the door, as if in some nether pit, a 
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seething, multitudinous, worm-like movement of crawling 
shadows. They seemed to boil up in the darkness; and then, over 
the broad threshold of the vault, there poured the verminous van- 
guard of a countless army: things that were kindred to the 
monstrous, diabolic leech T had torn from Octave’s eaten head. 
Some were thin and flat, like writhing, doubling disks of cloth or 
leather, and others were more or less poddy, and crawled with 
glutted slowness. What they had found to feed on in the sealed, 
eternal midnight I do not know; and I pray that I never shall know, 

I sprang back and away from them, electrified with terror, sick 
with loathing, and the black army inched itself unendingly with 
nightmare swiftness from the unsealed abyss, like the nauseous 
vomit of horror-sated hells. As it poured toward us, burying Oc- 
tave’s body from sight in a writhing wave, I saw a stir of life from 
the seemingly dead thing I had cast aside, and saw the loathly strug- 
gle which it made to right itself and join the others. 

But neither I nor my companions could endure to look longer. 
We turned and ran between the mighty rows of urns, with the 
slithering mass of demon leeches close upon us, and scattered in 
blind panic when we came to the first division of the vaults. 
Heedless of each other or of anything but the urgency of flight, we 
plunged into the ramifying passages at random, Behind me, | heard 
someone stumble and go down, with a curse that mounted to an in- 
sane shrieking; but I knew that if I halted and went back, it would 
be only to invite the same baleful doom that had overtaken the 
hindmost of our party. 

Still clutching the electric torch and my open clasp-knife, I ran 
along a minor passage which, I seemed to remember, would con- 
duct with more or less directness upon the large outer vault with the 
painted floor. Here I found myself alone. The others had kept to 
the main catacombs; and I heard far off a muffled babel of mad 
cries, as if several of them had been seized by their pursuers. 

It seemed that I must have been mistaken about the direction of 
the passage; for it turned and twisted in an unfamiliar manner, with 
many intersections, and I soon found that I was lost in the black 
labyrinth, where the dust had lain unstirred by living feet for in- 
estimable generations. The cinerary warren had grown still once 
more; and I heard my own frenzied panting, loud and stertorous as 
that of a Titan in the dead silence. 

Suddenly, as I went on, my torch disclosed a human figure com- 
ing toward me in the gloom. Before I could master my startlement, 
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the figure had passed me with long, machine-like strides, as if re- 
turning to the inner vaults. I think it was Harper, since the height 
and build were about right for him; but I am not altogether sure, 
for the eyes and upper head were muffled by a dark, inflated cowl, 
and the pale lips were locked as if in a silence of tetanic torture—or 
death. Whoever he was, he had dropped his torch; and he was run- 
ning blindfolded, in utter darkness, beneath the impulsion of that 
unearthly vampirism, to seek the very fountainhead of the unloosed 
horror. I knew that he was beyond human help; and I did not even 
dream of trying to stop him. 

Trembling violently, I resumed my flight, and was passed by two 
more of our party, stalking by with mechanical swiftness and 
sureness, and cowled with those Satanic leeches. The others must 
have returned by way of the main passages; for I did not meet them; 
and I was never to see them again. 

The remainder of my flight is a blur of pandemonian terror. 
Once more, after thinking that I was near the outer cavern, I found 
myself astray, and fled through a ranged eternity of monstrous 
urns, in vaults that must have extended for an unknown distance 
beyond our explorations. It seemed that I had gone on for years; 
and my lungs were choking with the aeon-dead air, and my legs 
were ready to crumble beneath me, when I saw far off a tiny point 
of blessed daylight. I ran toward it, with all the terrors of the alien 
darkness crowding behind me, and accursed shadows flittering be- 
fore, and saw that the vault ended in a low, ruinous entrance, lit- 
tered by rubble on which there fell an arc of thin sunshine. 

It was another entrance than the one by which we had penetrated 
this lethal underworld. I was within a dozen feet of the opening 
when, without sound or other intimation, something dropped upon 
my head from the roof above, blinding me instantly and closing 
upon me like a tautened net. My brow and scalp, at the same time, 
were shot through with a million needle-like pangs—a manifold, 
ever-growing agony that seemed to pierce the very bone and con- 
verge from all sides upon my inmost brain. 

The terror and suffering of that moment were worse than aught 
which the hells of earthly madness or delirium could ever contain. I 
felt the foul, vampiric clutch of an atrocious death—and of more 
than death. 

I believe that 1 dropped the torch; but the fingers of my right 
hand had still retained the open knife. Instinctively—since | was 
hardly capable of conscious volition—I raised the knife and slashed 
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blindly, again and again, many times, at the thing that had fastened 
its deadly folds upon me. The blade must have gone through and 
through the clinging monstrosity, to gash my own flesh in a score of 
places; but I did not feel the pain of those wounds in the million- 
throbbing torment that possessed me. 

At last I saw light, and saw that a black strip, loosened from 
above my eyes and dripping with my own blood, was hanging 
down my cheek. It writhed a little, even as it hung, and I ripped it 
away, and ripped the other remnants of the thing, tatter by oozing, 
bloody tatter, from off my brow and head. Then I staggered 
toward the entrance; and the wan light turned to a far, receding, 
dancing flame before me as I lurched and fell outside the cavern—a 
flame that fled like the last star of creation above the yawning, 
sliding chaos and oblivion into which I descended. . . . 

Tam told that my unconsciousness was of brief duration. I came 
to myself, with the cryptic faces of the two Martian guides bending 
over me. My head was full of lancinating pains, and half- 
remembered terrors closed upon my mind like the shadows of 
mustering harpies. I rolled over, and looked back toward the 
cavern-mouth, from which the Martians, after finding me, had 
seemingly dragged me for some little distance. The mouth was 
under the terraced angle of an outer building, and within sight of 
our camp. 

I stared at the black opening with hideous fascination, and de- 
seried a shadowy stirring in the gloom—the writhing, verminous 
movement of things that pressed forward from the darkness but did 
not emerge into the light. Doubtless they could not endure the sun, 
those creatures of ultra-mundane night and cycle-sealed corruption. 

It was then that the ultimate horror, the beginning madness, 
came upon me. Amid my crawling revulsion, my nausea-prompted 
desire to flee from that seething cavern-mouth, there rose an abhor- 
rently conflicting impulse to return; to thread my backward way 
through all the catacombs, as the others had done; to go down 
where never men save they, the inconceivably doomed and ac- 
cursed, had ever gone; to seek beneath that damnable compulsion a 
nether world that human thought can never picture. There was a 
black light, a soundless calling, in the vaults of my brain: the im- 
planted summons of the Thing, like a permeating and sorcerous 
poison. It lured me to the subterranean door that was walled up by 
the dying people of Yoh-Vombis, to immure those hellish and im- 
mortal leeches, those dark parasites that engraft their own 
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abominable life on the half-eaten brains of the dead, It called me to 
the depths beyond, where dwell the noisome, necromantic Ones, of 
whom the leeches, with all their powers of vampirism and 
diabolism, are but the merest minions. . . . 

It was only the two Aihais who prevented me from going back. I 
struggled, 1 fought them insanely as they strove to retard me with 
their spongy arms; but I must have been pretty thoroughly ex- 
hausted from all the superhuman adventures of the day; and I went 
down once more, after a little, into fathomless nothingness, from 
which I floated out at long intervals, to realize that I was being car- 
ried across the desert toward Ignarh, 

Well, that is all my story. I have tried to tell it fully and coher- 
ently, at a cost that would be unimaginable to the sane . . . to tell it 
before the madness falls upon me again, as it will very soon—as it is 
doing now. . . . Yes, I have told my story . . . and you have written 
it all out, haven't you? Now I must go back to Yoh-Vombis—back 
across the desert and down through all the catacombs to the vaster 
vaults beneath. Something is in my brain, that commands me and 
will direct me . . . I tell you, I must go... . 


POSTSCRIPT 


As an interne in the terrestrial hospital at Ignarh, I had charge of 
the singular case of Rodney Severn, the one surviving member of 
the Octave Expedition to Yoh-Vombis, and took down the above 
story from his dictation, Severn had been brought to the hospital by 
the Martian guides of the Expedition. He was suffering from a hor- 
ribly lacerated and inflamed condition of the scalp and brow, and 
was wildly delirious part of the time and had to be held down in his 
bed during recurrent seizures of a mania whose violence was 
doubly inexplicable in view of his extreme debility. 

The lacerations, as will have been learned from the story, were 
mainly self-inflicted. They were mingled with numerous small 
round wounds, easily distinguished from the knife-slashes, and ar- 
ranged in regular circles, through which an unknown poison had 
been injected into Severn’s scalp. The causation of these wounds 
was difficult to explain; unless one were to believe that Severn’s 
story was true, and was no mere figment of his illness. Speaking for 
myself, in the light of what afterwards occurred, I feel that I have 
no other recourse than to believe it. There are strange things on the 
red planet; and I can only second the wish that was expressed by 
the doomed archaeologist in regard to future explorations. 
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The night after he had finished telling me his story, while another 
doctor than myself was supposedly on duty, Severn managed to 
escape from the hospital, doubtless in one of the strange seizures at 
which I have hinted: a most astonishing thing, for he had seemed 
weaker than ever after the long strain of his terrible narrative, and 
his demise had been hourly expected. More astonishing still, his 
bare footsteps were found in the desert, going toward Yoh-Vombis, 
till they vanished in the path of a light sandstorm; but no trace of 
Severn himself has yet been discovered. 


The Oncharted Isle 


do not know how long I had been drifting in the boat. There are 

several days and nights that I remember only as alternate blanks 

of greyness and darkness; and, after these, there came a phan- 

tasmagoric eternity of delirium and an indeterminate lapse into 
pitch-black oblivion. The sea-water I had swallowed must have 
revived me; for when I came to myself, I was lying at the bottom of 
the boat with my head a little lifted in the stern, and six inches of 
brine lapping at my lips. I was gasping and strangling with the 
mouthfuls I had taken; the boat was tossing roughly, with more 
water coming over the sides at each toss; and I could hear the sound 
of breakers not far away. 

I tried to sit up, and succeeded, after a prodigious effort. My 
thoughts and sensations were curiously confused, and I found it 
difficult to orient myself in any manner. The physical sensation of 
extreme thirst was dominant over all else—my mouth was lined 
with running, throbbing fire—and I felt light-headed, and the rest 
of my body was strangely limp and hollow. It was hard to remem- 
ber just what had happened; and, for a moment, I was not even 
puzzled by the fact that I was alone in the boat. But, even to my 
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dazed, uncertain senses, the roar of those breakers had conveyed a 
distinct warning of peril; and, sitting up, I reached for the oars. 

The oars were gone; but, in my enfeebled state, it was not likely 
that I could have made much use of them anyway. I looked around, 
and saw that the boat was drifting rapidly in the wash of a shore- 
ward current, between two low-lying darkish reefs half-hidden by 
flying veils of foam. A steep and barren cliff loomed before me; but, 
as the boat neared it, the cliff seemed to divide miraculously, reveal- 
ing a narrow chasm through which I floated into the mirror-like 
waters of a still lagoon. The passage from the rough sea without, to 
a realm of sheltered silence and seclusion, was no less abrupt than 
the transition of events or scenery which often occurs in a dream. 

The lagoon was long and narrow, and ran sinuously away be- 
tween level shores that were fringed with an ultra-tropical vegeta- 
tion. There were many fern-palms, of a type I had never seen, and 
many stiff, gigantic cycads, and wide-leaved grasses taller than 
young trees, I wondered a little about them even then; though, as 
the boat drifted slowly toward the nearest beach, I was mainly pre- 
occupied with the clarifying and assorting of my recollections. 
These gave me more trouble than one would think. 

I must have been a trifle light-headed still; and the sea-water I 
had drunk couldn't have been very good for me, either, even 
though it had helped to revive me. I remembered, of course, that I 
was Mark Irwin, first mate of the freighter Auckland, plying be- 
tween Callao and Wellington; and I recalled only too well the night 
when Captain Melville had wrenched me bodily from my bunk, 
from the dreamless under-sea of a dog-tired slumber, shouting that 
the ship was on fire, I recalled the roaring hell of flame and smoke 
through which we had fought our way to the deck, to find that the 
vessel was already past retrieving, since the fire had reached the oil 
that formed part of her cargo; and then the swift launching of boats 
in the lurid glare of the conflagration. Half the crew had been 
caught in the blazing forecastle; and those of us who escaped were 
compelled to put off without water or provisions. We had rowed 
for days in a dead calm, without sighting any vessel, and were suf- 
fering the tortures of the damned, when a storm had arisen. In this 
storm, two of the boats were lost; and the third, which was manned 
by Captain Melville, the second mate, the boatswain, and myself, 
had alone survived. But sometime during the storm, or during the 
days and nights of delirium that followed, my companions must 
have gone overboard. . . . This much I recalled; but all of it was 
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somehow unreal and remote, and seemed to pertain only to another 
person than the one who was floating shoreward on the waters of a 
still lagoon. I felt very dreamy and detached; and even my thirst 
didn’t trouble me half as much now as it had on awakening. 

The boat touched a beach of fine, pearly sand, before I began to 
wonder where I was and to speculate concerning the shores I had 
reached. I knew that we had been hundreds of miles southwest of 
Easter Island on the night of the fire, in a part of the Pacific where 
there is no other land; and certainly this couldn’t be Easter Island. 
What, then, could it be? I realized with a sort of shock that I must 
have found something not on any charted course or geological 
map. Of course, it was an isle of some kind; but I could form no 
idea of its possible extent; and I had no way of deciding offhand 
whether it was peopled or unpeopled, Except for the lush vegeta- 
tion, and a few queer-looking birds and butterflies, and some 
equally queer-looking fish in the lagoon, there was no visible life 
anywhere. 

Í got out of the boat, feeling very weak and wobbly in the hot 
white sunshine that poured down upon everything like a motionless 
universal cataract. My first thought was to find fresh water; and I 
plunged at random among the mighty fern-trees, parting their enor- 
mous leaves with extreme effort, and sometimes reeling against 
their boles to save myself from falling. Twenty or thirty paces, 
however, and then I came to a tiny rill that sprang in shattered 
crystal from a low ledge, to collect in a placid pool where ten-inch 
mosses and broad, anemone-like blossoms mirrored themselves. 
The water was cool and sweet: I drank profoundly, and felt the 
benison of its freshness permeate all my parched tissues. 

Now I began to look around for some sort of edible fruit. Close 
to the stream, I found a shrub that was trailing its burden of 
salmon-yellow drupes on the giant mosses. I couldn't identify the 
fruit; but its aspect was delicious, and I decided to take a chance. It 
was full of a sugary pulp; and strength returned to me even as I ate. 
My brain cleared, and I recovered many, if not all, of the faculties 
that had been in a state of partial abeyance. 

T went back to the boat, and bailed out all the sea-water; then I 
tried to drag the boat as far up on the sand as I could, in case I 
might need it again at any future time. My strength was inadequate 
to the task; and still fearing that the tide might carry it away, I cut 
some of the high grasses with my clasp-knife and wove them into a 
long rope, with which I moored the boat to the nearest palm-tree. 
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Now, for the first time, I surveyed my situation with an analytic 
eye, and became aware of much that I had hitherto failed to observe 
or realize, A medley of queer impressions thronged upon me, some 
of which could not have arrived through the avenues of the known 
senses. To begin with, I saw more clearly the abnormal oddity of 
the plant-forms about me: they were not the palm-ferns, grasses, 
and shrubs that are native to South sea islands: their leaves, their 
stems, their frondage, were mainly of uncouth archaic types, such 
as might have existed in former aeons, on the sea-lost littorals of 
Mu. They differed from anything I had seen in Australia or New 
Guinea, those asylums of a primeval flora; and, gazing upon them, 
I was overwhelmed with intimations of a dark and prehistoric 
antiquity. And the silence around me seemed to become the silence 
of dead ages and of things that have gone down beneath oblivion’s 
tide. From that moment, I felt that there was something wrong 
about the island. But somehow I couldn’t tell just what it was, or 
seize definitely upon everything that contributed to this impression. 

Aside from the bizarre-looking vegetation, I noticed that there 
was a queerness about the very sun. It was too high in the heavens 
for any latitude to which I could conceivably have drifted and it 
was too large anyway; and the sky was unnaturally bright, with a 
dazzling incandescence. There was a spell of perpetual quietude 
upon the air, and never the slightest rippling of leaves or water; and 
the whole landscape hung before me like a monstrous vision of 
unbelievable realms apart from time and space. According to all the 
maps, that island couldn't exist, anyhow. . . . More and more 
decisively, I knew that there was something wrong: I felt an eerie 
confusion, a weird bewilderment, like one who has been cast away 
on the shores of an alien planet; and it seemed to me that I was 
separated from my former life, and from everything I had ever 
known, by an interval of distance more irremeable than all the blue 
leagues of sea and sky; that, like the island itself, I was lost to all 
possible reorientation. For a few instants, this feeling became a ner- 
vous panic, a paralyzing horror. 

In an effort to overcome my agitation, I set off along the shore of 
the lagoon, pacing with feverish rapidity. It occurred to me that I 
might as well explore the island; and perhaps, after all, I might find 
some clue to the mystery, might stumble on something of explana- 
tion or reassurance. 

After several serpent-like turns of the winding water, I reached 
the end of the lagoon. Here the country began to slope upward 
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toward a high ridge, heavily wooded with the same vegetation I had 
already met, to which a long-leaved araucaria was now added. This 
ridge was apparently the crest of the island; and, after a half-hour 
of groping among the ferns, the stiff archaic shrubs and araucarias, 
I managed to surmount it. 

Here, through a rift in the foliage, I looked down upon a scene 
no less incredible than unexpected. The further shore of the island 
was visible below me; and all along the curving beach of a land- 
locked harbor were the stone roofs and towers of a town! Even at 
that distance, I could sce that the architecture was of an unfamiliar 
type; and I was not sure at first glance whether the buildings were 
ancient ruins or the homes of a living people. Then, beyond the 
roofs, I saw that several strange-looking vessels were moored at a 
sort of mole, flaunting their orange sails in the sunlight. 

My excitement was indescribable: at most (if the island were 
peopled at all) I had thought to find a few savage huts; and here 
below me were edifices that betokened a considerable degree of 
civilization! What they were, or who had builded them, were prob- 
lems beyond surmise; but, as I hastened down the slope toward the 
harbor, a very human eagerness was mingled with the dumfound- 
ment and stupefaction I had been experiencing. At least, there were 
people on the island; and, at the realization of this, the horror that 
had been a part of my bewilderment was dissipated for the nonce. 

When I drew nearer to the houses, I saw that they were indeed 
strange. But the strangeness was not wholly inherent in their archi- 
tectural forms; nor was I able to trace its every source, or define it 
in any way, by word or image. The houses were built of a stone 
whose precise color I cannot recall, since it was neither brown nor 
red nor grey, but a hue that seemed to combine, yet differ from, all 
these; and I remember only that the general type of construction 
was low and square, with square towers. The strangeness lay in 
more than this—in the sense of a remote and stupefying antiquity 
that emanated from them like an odor: I knew at once that they 
were old as the uncouth primordial trees and grasses, and, like 
these, were parcel of a long-forgotten world. 

Then I saw the people—those people before whom not only my 
ethnic knowledge, but my very reason, were to own themselves baf- 
fled. There were scores of them in sight among the buildings, and 
all of them appeared to be intensely preoccupied with something or 
other. At first I couldn’t make out what they were doing, or trying 
to do; but plainly they were very much in earnest about it. Some 
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were looking at the sea or the sun, and then at long scrolls of a 
paper-like material which they held in their hands; and many were 
grouped on a stone platform around a large, intricate metal ap- 
paratus resembling an armillary. All of these people were dressed in 
tunic-like garments of unusual amber and azure and Tyrian shades, 
cut in a fashion that was unfamiliar to history; and when I came 
close, I saw that their faces were broad and flat, with a vague fore- 
omening of the Mongolian in their oblique eyes. But, in an unspeci 
fiable way, the character of their features was not that of any race 
that has seen the sun for a million years; and the low, liquid, many- 
vowelled words which they spoke to each other were not denotive 
of any recorded language. 

None of them appeared to notice me; and I went up to a group of 
three who were studying one of the long scrolls I have mentioned, 
and addressed them. For all answer, they bent closer above the 
scroll; and even when I plucked one of them by the sleeve, it was 
evident that he did not observe me. Much amazed, I peered into 
their faces, and was struck by the mingling of supreme perplexity 
and monomaniacal intentness which their expression displayed. 
There was much of the madman, and more of the scientist, ab- 
sorbed in some irresoluble problem. Their eyes were fixed and 
fiery, their lips moved and mumbled in a fever of perpetual dis- 
quiet; and, following their gaze, I saw that the thing they were 
studying was a sort of chart or map, whose yellowing paper and 
faded inks were manifestly of past ages. The continents and seas 
and isles on this map were not those of the world I knew; and their 
names were written in heteroclitic runes of a lost alphabet. There 
was one immense continent in particular, with a tiny isle close to its 
southern shore; and ever and anon, one of the beings who pored 
above the map would touch this isle with his fingertip, and then 
would stare toward the empty horizon, as if he were seeking to re- 
cover a vanished shoreline. I received a distinct impression that 
these people were as irretrievably lost as | myself; that they too 
were disturbed and baffled by a situation not to be solved or 
redeemed. 

I went on toward the stone platform, which stood in a broad 
open space among the foremost houses. It was perhaps ten feet 
high, and access to it was given by a flight of winding steps. 1 
mounted the steps, and tried to accost the people who were crowd- 
ing about the armillary-like instrument, But they too were utterly 
oblivious of me, and intent upon the observations they were mak- 
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ing. Some of them were turning the great sphere; some were con- 
sulting various geographical and celestial maps; and, from my 
nautical knowledge, I could see that certain of their companions 
were taking the height of the sun with a kind of astrolabe, All of 
them wore the same look of perplexity and savant-like preoccupa- 
tion which I had observed in the others. 

Seeing that my efforts to attract their attention were fruitless, I 
left the platform and wandered along the streets toward the harbor. 
The strangeness and inexplicability of it all were too much for me: 
more and more, I felt that I was being alienated from the realms of 
all rational experience or conjecture; that I had fallen into some un- 
earthly limbo of confoundment and unreason, into the cul-de-sac of 
an ultra-terrestrial dimension. These beings were so palpably astray 
and bewildered; it was so obvious that they knew as well as I that 
there was something wrong with the geography, and perhaps with 
the chronology, of their island. 

T spent the rest of the day roaming around; but nowhere could I 
find anyone who was able to perceive my presence; and nowhere 
was there anything to reassure me, or resolve my ever-growing con- 
fusion of mind and spirit. Everywhere there were men, and also 
women; and though comparatively few of them were grey and 
wrinkled, they all conveyed to my apprehension a feeling of im- 
memorial eld, of years and cycles beyond all record or computa- 
tion, And all were troubled, all were feverously intent, and were 
perusing maps or reading ancient pells and volumes, or staring at 
the sea and sky, or studying the brazen tablets of astronomical 
parapegms along the streets, as if by so doing they could somehow 
find the flaw in their reckonings. There were men and women of 
mature years, and some with the fresh, unlined visages of youth; 
but in all the place I saw but one child; and the face of the child was 
no less perplexed and troubled than those of its elders. If anyone ate 
or drank or carried on the normal occupations of life, it was not 
done within my scope of vision; and I conceived the idea that they 
had lived in this manner, obsessed with the same problem, through 
a period of time which would have been practically eternal in any 
other world than theirs. 

I came to a large building, whose open door was dark with the 
shadows of the interior. Peering in, I found that it was a temple; for 
across the deserted twilight, heavy with the stale fumes of burnt-out 
incense, the slant eyes of a baleful and monstrous image glared 
upon me. The thing was seemingly of stone or wood, with gorilla- 
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like arms and the malignant features of a subhuman race. From 
what little I could see in the gloom, it was not pleasant to look 
upon; and I left the temple, and continued my perambulations. 

Now I came to the waterfront, where the vessels with orange 
sails were moored at a stone mole, There were five or six of them in 
all: they were small galleys, with single banks of oars, and figure- 
heads of metal that were graven with the likeness of primordial 
gods. They were indescribably worn by the waves of untold years; 
their sails were rotting rags; and no less than all else on the island, 
they bore the impress of a dread antiquity. It was easy to believe 
that their grotesquely carven prows had touched the aeon-sunken 
wharves of Lemuria. 

I returned to the town; and once again I sought to make my pres- 
ence known to the inhabitants, but all in vain. And after a while, as 
I trudged from street to street, the sun went down behind the is- 
land, and the stars came swiftly out in a heaven of purpureal velvet. 
‘The stars were large and lustrous and were innumerably thick: with 
the eye of a practiced mariner, I studied them eagerly; but I could 
not trace the wonted constellations, though here and there I 
thought that I perceived a distortion or elongation of some familiar 
grouping. All was hopelessly askew, and disorder crept into my 
very brain, as I tried once more to orient myself, and noticed that 
the inhabitants of the town were still busied with a similar 
endeavor... . 

I have no way of computing the length of my sojourn on that 
island, Time didn’t seem to have any proper meaning there; and, 
even if it had, my mental state was not one to admit of precise 
reckoning, It was all so impossible and unreal, so much like an ab- 
surd and troublesome hallucination; and half the time, I thought 
that it was merely a continuation of my delirium—that probably 1 
was still drifting in the boat. After all, this was the most reasonable 
supposition; and I don’t wonder that those who have heard my 
story refuse to entertain any other. I'd agree with them, if it weren't 
for one or two quite material details. 

The manner in which I lived is pretty vague to me, also. I remem- 
ber sleeping under the stars, outside the town; I remember eating 
and drinking, and watching those people day after day, as they pur- 
sued their hopeless calculations. Sometimes I went into the houses 
and helped myself to food; and once or twice, if I remember rightly, 
I slept on a couch in one of them, without being disputed or heeded 
by the owners. There was nothing that could break the spell of their 
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obsession or force them to notice me; and I soon gave up the at- 
tempt, And it seemed to me, as time went on, that I myself was no 
less unreal, no less doubtful and insubstantial, than their disregard 
would appear to indicate. 

In the midst of my bewilderment, however, I found myself 
wondering if it would be possible to get away from the island. I 
remembered my boat, and remembered also that I had no oars. 
And forthwith I made tentative preparations for departure. In 
broad daylight, before the eyes of the townspeople, I took two oars 
from one of the galleys in the harbor, and carried them across the 
ridge to where my boat was hidden. The oars were very heavy, 
their blades were broad as fans, and their handles were fretted with 
hieroglyphs of silver. Also, I appropriated from one of the houses 
two earthen jars, painted with barbaric figures, and bore them 
away to the lagoon, intending to fill them with fresh water when I 
left. And also I collected a supply of food. But somehow the brain- 
muddling mystery of it all had paralyzed my initiative; and even 
when everything was ready, I delayed my departure. I felt, too, that 
the inhabitants must have tried innumerable times to get away in 
their galleys, and had always failed. And so I lingered on, like a 
man in the grip of some ridiculous nightmare. 

One evening, when those distorted stars had all come out, I 
became aware that unusual things were going on. The people were 
no longer standing about in groups, with their customary porings 
and discussions, but were all hastening toward the temple-like 
edifice. I followed them, and peered in at the door. 

The place was lit with flaring torches that flung demoniac 
shadows on the crowd and on the idol before whom they were 
bowing. Perfumes were burnt, and chants were sung in the myriad- 
vowelled language with which my ear had become familiarized. 
They were invoking that frightful image with gorilla-like arms and 
half-human, half-animal face; and it was not hard for me to sur- 
mise the purpose of the invocation. Then the voices died to a sor- 
rowful whisper, the smoke of the censers thinned, and the little 
child I had once seen was thrust forward in a vacant space between 
the congregation and the idol. 

Thad thought, of course, that the god was of wood or stone; but 
now, in a flash of terror and consternation, I wondered if 1 had 
been mistaken. For the oblique eyes opened more widely, and 
glowered upon the child, and the long arms, ending in knife- 
taloned fingers, lifted slowly and reached forward. And arrow- 
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sharp fangs were displayed in the bestial grin of the leaning face. 
The child was still as a bird beneath the hypnotic eyes of a serpent; 
and there was no movement, and no longer even a whisper, from 
the waiting throng. . . . 

I cannot recall what happened then: whenever I try to recall it, 
there is a cloud of horror and darkness in my brain. I must have left 
the temple and fled across the island by starlight; but of this, too, I 
remember nothing. My first recollection is of rowing seaward 
through the narrow chasm by which I had entered the lagoon, and 
of trying to steer a course by the wried and twisted constellations. 
After that, there were days and days on a bland, unrippled sea, 
beneath a heaven of dazzling incandescence; and more nights below 
the crazy stars; till the days and nights became an eternity of tor- 
tured weariness; and my food and water were all consumed; and 
hunger and thirst and a feverous calenture with tossing, seething 
hallucinations, were all that I knew. 

One night, I came to myself for a little while, and lay staring up 
at the sky. And once more the stars were those of the rightful 
heavens; and I gave thanks to God for my sight of the Southern 
Cross, ere I slid back into coma and delirium, And when I re- 
covered consciousness again, I was lying in a ship's cabin, and the 
ship’s doctor was bending over me. 

They were all very kind to me on that ship. But when I tried to 
tell them my tale, they smiled pityingly; and after a few attempts, I 
learned to keep my silence. They were very curious about the two 
oars with silver-fretted handles, and the painted jars which they 
had found with me in the boat; but they were all too frank in refus- 
ing to accept my explanation. No such island and no such people 
could possibly exist, they said: it was contrary to all the maps that 
had ever been made, and gave the direct lie to all the ethnologists 
and geographers. 

Often | wonder about it, myself, for there are so many things I 
can’t explain. Is there a part of the Pacific that extends beyond time 
and space—an oceanic limbo into which, by some unknowable 
cataclysm, that island passed in a bygone period, even as Lemuria 
sank beneath the wave? And if so, by what abrogation of dimen- 
sional laws was I enabled to reach the island and depart from it? 
These things are beyond speculation. But often in my dreams, I see 
again the incognizably distorted stars, and share the confusion and 
bafflement of a lost people, as they pore above their useless charts, 
and take the altitude of a deviated sun, 


The Planet 
of the Dead 


y profession, Francis Melchior was a dealer in antiques; by 

ayocation, he was an astronomer. Thus he contrived to 

placate, if not to satisfy, two needs of a somewhat com- 

plex and unusual temperament. Through his occupation, 
he gratified in a measure his craving for all things that have been 
steeped in the mortuary shadows of dead ages, in the dusky amber 
flames of long-sunken suns; all things that have about them the ir- 
resoluble mystery of departed time. And through his avocation, he 
found a ready path to exotic realms in further space, to the only 
spheres where his fancy could dwell in freedom and his dreams 
could know contentment. For Melchior was one of those who are 
born with an immedicable distaste for all that is present or near at 
hand; one of those who have drunk too lightly of oblivion and have 
not wholly forgotten the transcendent glories of other aeons, and 
the worlds from which they were exiled into human birth; so that 
their furtive, restless thoughts and dim, unquenchable longings 
return obscurely toward the vanishing shores of a lost heritage. The 
Earth is too narrow for such, and the compass of mortal time is too 
brief; and paucity and barrenness are everywhere; and in all places 
their lot is a never-ending weariness. 


[Weird Tales, March 1932] 
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With a predisposition ordinarily so fatal to the acquisitive facul- 
ties, it was indeed remarkable that Melchior should have prospered 
at all in his business. His love of ancient things, of rare vases, paint- 
ings, furniture, jewels, idols, and statues, made him readier to buy 
than to sell; and his sales were too often a source of secret heartache 
and regret. But somehow, in spite of all this, he had managed to at- 
tain a degree of financial comfort. By nature, he was something of 
a solitary, and was generally looked upon as eccentric. He had 
never cared to marry; he had made no intimate friends; and he 
lacked many of the interests, which, in the eyes of the average per- 
son, are supposed to characterize a normal human being. 

Melchior’s passion for antiquities and his devotion to the stars, 
both dated from his childhood days. Now, in his thirty-first year, 
with increasing leisure and prosperity, he had turned an upper bal- 
cony of his suburban hilltop house into an amateur observatory. 
Here, with a new and powerful telescope, he studied the summer 
heavens night after night. He possessed little talent and less inclina- 
tion for those recondite mathematical calculations which form so 
large a part of orthodox astronomy; but he had an intuitional grasp 
of the heavenly immensitudes, a mystic sensitivity toward all that is 
far off in space. His imagination roamed and adventured among 
the suns and nebulae; and for him, each tiny gleam of telescopic 
light appeared to tell its own story and invite him toward its own 
unique realm of ultra-mundane fantasy. He was not greatly con- 
cerned with the names which astronomers have given to particular 
stars and constellations; but nevertheless, each of them possessed 
for him a separate individuality not to be mistaken for that of any 
other. 

In especial, Melchior was drawn by one minute star in a wide- 
flung constellation south of the Milky Way. It was barely discern- 
ible to the naked eye; and even through his telescope, it gave an im- 
pression of cosmic solitude and remoteness such as he had never felt 
in any other orb. It allured him more than the moon-surrounded 
planets or the first-magnitude stars with their flaming spectra; and 
he returned to it again and again, forsaking for its lonely point of 
light the marvellous manifold rings of Saturn and the cloudy zone 
of Venus and the intricate coils of the great nebula of Andromeda. 

Musing through many midnights on the attraction the star held 
for him, Melchior reasoned that in its narrow ray was the whole 
emanation of a sun and perhaps of a planetary system; that the 
secret of foreign worlds and even something of their history was im- 
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plicit in that light, if one could only read the tale. And he longed to 
understand, and to know the far-woven thread of affinity which 
drew his attention so perennially to this particular orb. On each oc- 
casion when he looked, his brain was tantalized by obscure intima- 
tions of loveliness and wonder that were still a little beyond the 
reach of his boldest reveries, of his wildest dreams. And each time, 
they seemed a trifle nearer, and more attainable than before. And a 
strange, indeterminate expectancy began to mingle with the eager- 
ness that prompted his evening visits to the balcony. 

One midnight, when he was peering through the telescope, he 
fancied that the star looked a little larger and brighter than usual. 
Unable to account for this, in a mounting excitement he stared 
more intently than ever, and was suddenly seized by the unnatural 
idea that he was peering downward into a vast, vertiginous abyss, 
rather than toward the zenithal heavens. He felt that the balcony 
was no longer beneath his feet, but had somehow become inverted; 
and then, all at once, he was falling from it into the headlong ether, 
with a million thunders and flames about and behind him. For a 
brief while, he still seemed to see the star he had been watching, far 
down in the terrible Cimmerian void; and then he forgot, and could 
find it no more, There was the sickness of incalculable descent, an 
ever-swiftening torrent of vertigo not to be borne; and after 
moments or aeons (he could not tell which) the thunders and flames 
died out in ultimate darkness, in utmost silence; and he no longer 
knew that he was falling, and no longer retained any sort of 
sentiency. 


TI 


When Melchior returned to consciousness, his first impulse was to 
clutch the arm of the chair in which he had been sitting beneath the 
telescope. It was the involuntary movement of one who has fallen 
in a dream. In a moment he realized the absurdity of this impulse; 
for he was not sitting in a chair at all; and his surroundings bore no 
manner of resemblance to the nocturnal balcony on which he had 
been seized by a strange vertigo, and from which he had seemed to 
fall and lose himself. 

He was standing on a road paven with Cyclopean blocks of grey 
stone—a road that ran interminably before him into the vague, 
tremendous vistas of an inconceivable world. There were low, 
funereal, drooping trees along the road, with sad-colored foliage 
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and fruits of a deathly violet; and beyond the trees were range on 
range of monumental obelisks, of terraces and domes, of colossal 
multiform piles, that reached away in endless, countless perspec- 
tives toward an indistinct horizon. Over all, from an ebon-purple 
zenith, there fell in rich, unlustrous rays the illumination of a 
blood-red sun. The forms and proportions of the labyrinthine mass 
of buildings were unlike anything that has been designed in ter- 
restrial architecture; and, for an instant, Melchior was over- 
whelmed by their number and magnitude, by their monstrosity and 
bizarrerie. Then, as he looked once more, they were no longer 
monstrous, no longer bizarre; and he knew them for what they 
were, and knew the world upon whose road his feet were set, and 
the destination he was to seek, and the part he was fated to play. It 
all came back to him as inevitably as the actual deeds and impulses 
of life return to one who has thrown himself obliviously for a while 
into some dramatic role that is foreign to his real personality. The 
incidents of his existence as Francis Melchior, though he still re- 
called them, had become obscure and meaningless and grotesque in 
the reawakening of a fuller state of entity, with all its train of 
recovered reminiscences, of revived emotions and sensations. There 
was no strangeness, only the familiarity of a homecoming, in the 
fact that he had stepped into another condition of being, with its 
own environment, with its own past, present, and future, all of 
which would have been incognizably alien to the amateur astron- 
omer who had peered a few moments before at a tiny star remote in 
sidereal space. 

“Of course, I am Antarion,” he mused. “Who else could I be?” 
The language of his thoughts was not English, nor any earthly 
tongue; but he was not surprised by his knowledge of this language; 
nor was he surprised when he looked down and saw that he was at- 
tired in a costume of somber moth-like red, of a style unknown to 
any human people or epoch. This costume, and certain differences 
in his physical personality that would have appeared rather odd a 
little previously, were quite as he expected them to be. He gave 
them only a cursory glance, as he reviewed in his mind the cir- 
cumstances of the life he had now resumed. 

He, Antarion, a renowned poet of the land of Charmalos, in the 
elder world that was known to its living peoples by the name of 
Phandiom, had gone on a brief journey to a neighboring realm. In 
the course of this journey, a distressing dream had befallen him— 
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the dream of a tedious, unprofitable life as one Francis Melchior, in 
a quite unpleasant and peculiar sort of planet, lying somewhere on 
the further side of the universe. He was unable to recall exactly 
when and where he had been beset by this dream; and he had no 
idea how long it had lasted: but at any rate, he was glad to be rid of 
it, and glad that he was now approaching his native city of Sad- 
doth, where dwelt in her dark and splendid palace of past aeons the 
beautiful Thameera, whom he loved. Now, once more, after the 
obscure clouding of that dream, his mind was full of the wisdom of 
Saddoth; and his heart was illumed by a thousand memories of 
Thameera; and was darkened at whiles by an old anxiety concern- 
ing her. 

Not without reason had Melchior been fascinated by things an- 
tique and by things that are far away. For the world wherein he 
walked as Antarion was incomputably old, and the ages of its his- 
tory were too many for remembrance; and the towering obelisks 
and piles along the paven road were the high tombs, the proud 
monuments of its immemorial dead, who had come to outnumber 
infinitely the living. In more than the pomp of earthly kings, the 
dead were housed in Phandiom; and their cities loomed insuperably 
vast, with never-ending streets and prodigious spires, above those 
lesser abodes wherein the living dwelt. And throughout Phandiom 
the bygone years were a tangible presence, an air that enveloped all; 
and the people were steeped in the crepuscular gloom of antiquity; 
and were wise with all manner of accumulated lore; and were sub- 
tle in the practice of strange refinements, of erudite perversities, of 
all that can shroud with artful opulence and grace and variety the 
bare uncouth cadaver of life, or hide from mortal vision the leering 
skull of death. And here, in Saddoth, beyond the domes and ter- 
races and columns of the huge necropolis, like a necromantic 
flower wherein forgotten lilies live again, there bloomed the superb 
and sorrowful loveliness of Thameera. 


m 


Melchior, in his consciousness as the poet Antarion, was unable to 
remember a time when he had not loved Thameera. She had been 
an ardent passion, an exquisite ideal, a mysterious delight, and an 
enigmatic grief. He had adored her implicitly through all the selenic 
changes of her moods, in her childish petulance, her passionate or 
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maternal tenderness, her sybilline silence, her merry or macabre 
whims; and most of all, perhaps, in the obscure sorrows and terrors 
that overwhelmed her at times. 

He and she were the last representatives of noble ancient 
families, whose untabulated lineage was lost in the crowded cycles 
of Phandiom, Like all others of their race, they were embued with 
the heritage of a complex and decadent culture; and upon their 
souls the never-lifting shadow of the necropoles had fallen from 
birth. In the life of Phandiom, in its atmosphere of elder time, of 
aeon-developed art, of epicureanism consummate and already a lit- 
tle moribund, Antarion had found an ample satisfaction for all the 
instincts of his being. He had lived as an intellectual sybarite; and 
by virtue of a half-primitive vigor, had not yet fallen upon the 
spiritual exhaustion and desolation, the dread implacable ennui of 
racial senescence, that marked so many of his fellows. 

Thameera was even more sensitive, more visionary by nature; 
and hers was the ultimate refinement that is close to an autumnal 
decay. The influences of the past, which were a source of poetic 
fruition to Antarion, were turned by her delicate nerves to pain and 
languor, to horror and oppression. The palace wherein she lived, 
and the very streets of Saddoth, were filled for her with emanations 
that welled from the sepulchral reservoirs of death; and the weari- 
ness of the innumerable dead was everywhere; and evil or opiate 
presences came forth from the mausolean vaults, to crush and stifle 
her with the formless brooding of their wings. Only in the arms of 
Antarion could she escape them; and only in his kisses could she 
forget. 

Now, after his journey (whose reason he could not quite re- 
member) and after the curious dream in which he had imagined 
himself as Francis Melchior, Antarion was once more admitted to 
the presence of Thameera by slaves who were invariably discreet, 
being tongueless. In the oblique light of beryl and topaz windows, 
in the mauve and crimson gloom of heavy-folded tapestries, on a 
floor of marvellous mosaic wrought in ancient cycles, she came for- 
ward languidly to greet him. She was fairer than his memories, and 
paler than a blossom of the catacombs. She was exquisitely frail, 
voluptuously proud, with hair of a lunar gold and eyes of nocturnal 
brown that were pierced by fluctuating stars and circled by the dark 
pearl of sleepless nights. Beauty and love and sadness exhaled 
from her like a manifold perfume. 

“I am glad you have come, Antarion, for I have missed you.” Her 
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voice was as gentle as an air that is born among flowering trees, and 
melancholy as remembered music. 

Antarion would have knelt, but she took him by the hand and led 
him to a couch beneath the intricately figured curtains. There the 
lovers sat and looked at each other in affectionate silence. 

“Are all things well with you, Thameera?” The query was 
prompted by the anxious divination of love. 

“No, all things are not well. Why did you go away? The wings of 
death and darkness are abroad, they hover more closely than ever; 
and shades more fearful than those of the past have fallen upon 
Saddoth. There have been strange perturbations in the aspect of the 
skies; and our astronomers, after much study and calculation, have 
announced the imminent doom of the sun. There remains to us but 
a single month of light and warmth, and then the sun will go out on 
the noontide heavens like an extinguished lamp, and eternal night 
will fall, and the chill of outer space will creep across Phandiom. 
Our people have gone mad with the predicted horror; and some of 
them are sunk in despairing apathy, and more have given them- 
selves to frenzied revels and debaucheries. . . . Where have you 
been, Antarion? In what dream did you lose yourself, that you 
could forsake me so long?” 

Antarion tried to comfort her. “Love is still ours,” he said. “And 
even if the astronomers have read the skies aright, we have a month 
before us. And a month is much.” 

“Yes, but there are other perils, Antarion. Haspa the king has 
looked upon me with eyes of senile desire, and woos me assiduously 
with gifts, with vows, and with threats. It is the sudden, inexorable 
whim of age and ennui, the caprice of desperation. He is cruel, he is 
relentless, he is all-powerful.” 

“Iwill take you away,” said Antarion. “We will flee together, and 
dwell among the sepulchers and the ruins, where none can find us. 
And love and ecstasy shall bloom like flowers of scarlet beneath 
their shadow; and we will meet the everlasting night in each other’s 
arms; and thus we will know the utmost of mortal bliss.” 


w 


Beneath the black midnight that hung above them like an im- 
minence of colossal, unremoving wings, the streets of Saddoth were 
aflare with a million lights of yellow and cinnabar and cobalt and 
purple. Along the vast avenues, the gorge-deep alleys, and in and 
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out of the stupendous olden palaces, temples, and mansions, there 
poured the antic revelry, the tumultuous merriment of a night-long 
masquerade. Everyone was abroad, from Haspa the king and his 
sleek, sybaritic courtiers, to the lowliest mendicants and pariahs; 
and a rout of extravagant, unheard-of costumes, a mélange of fan- 
tasies more various than those of an opium dream, seethed and ed- 
died everywhere. As Thameera had said, the people were mad with 
the menace of doom foretold by the astronomers; and they sought 
to forget, in a swift and ever-mounting delirium of all the senses, 
their dread of the nearing night. 

Late in the evening, Antarion left by a postern door the tall and 
gloomy mansion of his forefathers, and wended his way through 
the hysteric whirling of the throng toward Thameera’s palace. He 
was garbed in apparel of an antique style, such as had not been 
worn for a score of centuries in Phandiom; and his whole head and 
face were enveloped in a painted mask designed to represent the 
peculiar physiognomy of a people now extinct. No one could have 
recognized him; nor could he, on his part, have recognized many of 
the revellers he met, no matter how well-known to him, for most of 
them were disguised in apparel no less outré, and wore masks that 
were whimsical or absurd, or loathsome or laughable beyond con- 
ception. There were devils and empresses and deities, there were 
kings and necromancer from all the far, unfathomed ages of Phan- 
diom, there were monsters of mediaeval or prehistoric types, there 
were things that had never been born or beheld except in the minds 
of insane decadent artists, seeking to surpass the abnormalities of 
nature. Even the tomb had been drawn upon for inspiration, and 
shrouded mummies, worm-gnawed cadavers, promenaded among 
the living. All these masks were the screen of an orgiastic license 
without precedent or parallel. 

All the needful preparations for flight from Saddoth had been 
made; and Antarion had left minute and careful instructions with 
his servants regarding, certain essential matters. He knew from of 
old the ruthless, tyrannic temperament of Haspa, knew that the 
king would brook no opposition to the indulgence of any whim or 
passion, no matter how momentary. There was no time to be lost 
in leaving the city with Thameera. 

He came by winding devious ways to the garden behind Tha- 
meera’s palace. There, among the high and spectral lilies of deep or 
ashen hues, the bowed funereal trees with their fruit of subtle and 
opiate savor, she awaited him, clad in a costume whose antiquity 
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matched his own, and which was no less impenetrable to recogni- 
tion. After a brief murmur of greeting, they stole forth together 
from the garden and joined the oblivious throng, Antarion had 
feared that Thameera might be watched by the henchmen of 
Haspa; but there was no evidence of such watching, no one in sight 
who seemed to lurk or loiter; only the swift movement of an ever- 
changing crowd, preoccupied with the quest of pleasure. In this 
crowd, he felt that they were safe. 

However, through a scrupulous caution, they allowed them- 
selves to be carried along for a while in the tide of the city’s revel, 
before they sought the long arterial avenue that led to the gates. 
They joined in the singing of fescennine songs, they returned the 
bacchanalian jests that were flung by passers-by, they drank the 
wines that were proffered them by public urn-bearers, they tarried 
when the throng tarried, moved when it moved. 

Everywhere, there were wildly flaming lights, and the ribaldry of 
loud voices, and the strident moan or feverous pulsing of musical 
instruments. There was feasting in the great squares, and the door- 
ways of immemorial houses poured out a flood of illumination, a 
tumult of laughter and melody, as they offered their hospitality to 
all who might choose to enter them. And in the huge temples of 
former aeons, delirious rites were done to the gods who stared forth 
with unchanging eyes of stone and metal to the hopeless heavens; 
and the priests and worshippers drugged themselves with terrible 
opiates, and sought the stupefying ecstasy of abandonment to an 
hysteria both carnal and devout. 

At length Antarion and Thameera, by unobtrusive stages, by 
many windings and turnings, began to approach the gates of Sad- 
doth. For the first time in their history, these gates were unguarded; 
for, in the general demoralization, the sentinels had stolen away 
without fear of detection or reproof, to join the universal orgy. 
Here, in the outlying quarter, there were few people, and only the 
scattered flotsam of the revels; and the broad open space between 
the last houses and the city wall was utterly abandoned. No one 
saw the lovers when they slipped like evanescent shadows through 
the grim yawning of the gates, and followed the grey road into an 
outer darkness thronged with the dim bulks of mausoleums and 
monuments. 

Here, the stars that had been blinded by the flaring lights of Sad- 
doth were clearly visible in the burnt-out sky. And presently, as the 
lovers went on, the two small ashen moons of Phandiom arose 
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from behind the necropoles, and flung the despairing languor of 
their faint beams on the multitudinous domes and minarets of the 
dead. And beneath the twin moons, that drew their uncertain light 
from a dying sun, Antarion and Thameera doffed their masks, and 
looked at each other in a silence of unutterable love, and shared the 
first kiss of their month of ultimate delight. 


Y 


For two days and nights, the lovers had fled from Saddoth. They 
had hidden by daylight among the mausoleums, they had travelled 
in darkness and by the doubtful glimmering of the moons, on roads 
that were little used, since they ran only to age-deserted cities lying 
in the ulterior tracts of Charmalos, in a land whose very soil had 
long become exhausted, and was now given over to the stealthy en- 
croachment of the desert. And now they had come to their 
journey’s end; for, mounting a low, treeless ridge, they saw below 
them the ruinous and forgotten roofs of Urbyzaun, which had lain 
unpeopled for more than a thousand years; and beyond the roofs, 
the black unlustrous lake surrounded by hills of bare and wave- 
corroded rock, that had once been the inlet of a great sea. 

Here, in the crumbling palace of the emperor Altanoman, whose 
high, tumultuous glories were now a failing legend, the slaves of 
Antarion had preceded them, bringing a supply of food and such 
comforts and luxuries as they would require in the interim before 
oblivion. And here they were secure from all pursuit; for Haspa, in 
the driven fever and goaded ennui of his last days, had doubtless 
turned to the satisfying of some other and less difficult caprice, and 
had already forgotten Thameera. 

And now, for the lovers, began the life that was a brief epitome 
of all possible delight and despair. And, strangely enough, 
Thameera lost the vague fears that had tormented her, the dim sor- 
rows that had obsessed, and was wholly happy in the caresses of 
Antarion. And, since there was so little time in which to express 
their love, to share their thoughts, their sentiments, their reveries, 
there was never enough said or enough done between them; and 
both were blissfully content. 

But the swift, relentless days went by; and day by day, the red 
sun that circled above Phandiom was darkened by a tinge of the 
coming shadow; and chillness stole upon the quiet air; and the still 
heavens, where never clouds or winds or bird-wings passed, were 
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ominous of doom. And day by day, Antarion and Thameera saw 
the dusking of the sun from a ruinous terrace above the dead lake; 
and night by night, they saw the paling of the ghostly moons. And 
their love became an intolerable sweetness, a thing too deep and 
dear to be borne by mortal heart or mortal flesh. 

Mercifully, they had lost the strict count of time, and knew not 
the number of days that had passed, and thought that several more 
dawns and noons and eves of joyance were before them. They were 
lying together on a couch in the old palace—a marble couch that 
the slaves had strewn with luxurious fabrics—and were saying over 
and over some litany of love, when the sun was overtaken at high 
noon by the doom astronomers had foretold; when a slow twilight 
filled the palace, heavier than the umbrage wrought by any cloud, 
and was followed by a sudden wave of overwhelming ebon dark- 
ness, and the creeping cold of outer space. The slaves of Antarion 
moaned in the darkness; and the lovers knew that the end of all was 
at hand; and they clung to each other in despairing rapture, with 
swift, innumerable kisses, and murmured the supreme ecstasy of 
their tenderness and their desire; till the cold that had fallen from 
infinitude became a growing agony, and then a merciful numbness, 
and then an all-encompassing oblivion. 


VI 


Francis Melchior awoke in his chair beneath the telescope. He 
shivered, for the air had grown chill; and when he moved, he found 
that his limbs were strangely stiff, as if he had been exposed to a 
more rigorous cold than that of the late summer night. The long 
and curious dream that he had undergone was inexpressibly real to 
him; and the thoughts, the desires, the fears, and despairs of An- 
tarion were still his, Mechanically, rather than through any con- 
scious renewal of the impulses of his earthly self, he fixed his eye to 
the telescope and looked for the star he had been studying when the 
premonitory vertigo had seized him. The configuration of the skies 
had hardly changed, the surrounding constellation was still high in 
the southeast; but, with a shock that became a veritable stupefac- 
tion, he saw that the star itself had disappeared. 

Never, though he searched the heavens night after night through 
the alternation of many seasons, has he been able to find again the 
little far-off orb that drew him so inexplicably and irresistibly. He 
bears a double sorrow; and, though he has grown old and grey with 
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the lentor of fruitless years, with the buying and selling of antiques 
and the study of the stars, Francis Melchior is still a little doubtful 
as to which is the real dream: his lifetime on Earth, or the month in 
Phandiom below a dying sun, when, as the poet Antarion, he loved 
the superb and sorrowful beauty of Thameera. And always he is 
troubled by a dull regret that he should ever have awakened (if 
awakening, it was) from the death that he died in the palace of 
Altanoman, with Thameera in his arms and Thameera’s 
his lips. 


aster of 
the Asteroid 


an’s conquest of the interplanetary gulfs has been 

fraught with many tragedies. Vessel after vessel, like a 

venturous mote, has disappeared in the infinite—and 

has not returned. Inevitably, for the most part, the lost 
explorers have left no record of their fate. Their ships have flared as 
unknown meteors through the atmosphere of the further planets, to 
fall like shapeless metal cinders on a never-visited terrain; or have 
become the dead, frozen satellites of other worlds or moons. A few, 
perhaps, among the unreturning fliers, have succeeded in landing 
somewhere, and their crews have perished immediately, or survived 
for a little while amid the inconceivably hostile environment of a 
cosmos not designed for men. 

In later years, with the progress of exploration, more than one of 
the early derelicts has been descried, following a solitary orbit; and 
the wrecks of others have been found on ultra-terrene shores, Occa- 
sionally—not often—it has been possible to reconstruct the details 
of the lone, remote disaster. Sometimes, in a fused and twisted hull, 
a log or record has been preserved intact. Among others, there is 
the case of the Selenite, the first known rocket ship to dare the zone 
of the asteroids. 


[Wonder Stories, October 1932} 
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At the time of its disappearance, fifty years ago, in 1980, a dozen 
voyages had been made to Mars, and a rocket base had been estab- 
lished in Syrtis Major, with a small permanent colony of terres- 
trials, all of whom were trained scientists as well as men of uncom- 
mon hardihood and physical stamina. 

The effects of the Martian climate, and the utter alienation from 
familiar conditions, as might have been expected, were extremely 
trying and even disastrous, There was an unremitting struggle with 
deadly or pestiferous bacteria new to science, a perpetual assail- 
ment by dangerous radiations of soil and air and sun. The lessened 
gravity played its part also, in contributing to curious and profound 
disturbances of metabolism. The worst effects were nervous and 
mental. Queer, irrational animosities, manias, or phobias never 
classified by alienists, began to develop among the personnel at the 
rocket base, 

Violent quarrels broke out between men who were normally con- 
trolled and urbane. The party, numbering fifteen in all, soon di- 
vided into several cliques, one against the others; and this morbid 
antagonism led at times to actual fighting and even bloodshed. 

One of the cliques consisted of three men, Roger Colt, Phil Ger- 
shom, and Edmond Beverly. These three, through banding to- 
gether in a curious fashion, became intolerably antisocial toward 
all the others. It would seem that they must have gone close to the 
borderline of insanity, and were subject to actual delusions. At any 
rate, they conceived the idea that Mars, with its fifteen Earthmen, 
was entirely too crowded. Voicing this idea in a most offensive and 
belligerent manner, they also began to hint their intention of faring 
even further afield in space. 

Their hints were not taken seriously by the others, since a crew of 
three was insufficient for the proper manning of even the lightest 
rocket vessel used at that time. Colt, Gershom, and Beverly had no 
difficulty at all in stealing the Selenite, the smaller of the two ships 
then reposing at the Syrtis Major base. Their fellow-colonists were 
aroused one night by the cannon-like roar of the discharging tubes, 
and emerged from their huts of sheet-iron in time to see the vessel 
departing in a fiery streak toward Jupiter. 

No attempt was made to follow it; but the incident helped to 
sober the remaining twelve and to calm their unnatural animosities. 
It was believed, from certain remarks that the malcontents had let 
drop, that their particular objective was Ganymede or Europa, 
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both of which were thought to possess an atmosphere suitable for 
human respiration. It seemed very doubtful, however, that they 
could pass the perilous belt of the asteroids, Apart from the diffi- 
culty of steering a course amid these innumerable far-strewn 
bodies, the Selenite was not fueled or provisioned for a voyage of 
such length. Gershom, Colt, and Beverly, in their mad haste to quit 
the company of the others, had forgotten to calculate the actual 
necessities of their proposed voyage, and had wholly overlooked its 
dangers. 

After that departing flash on the Martian skies, the Selenite was 
not seen again; and its fate remained a mystery for thirty years. 
Then, on tiny, remote Phocea, its dented wreck was found by the 
Holdane expedition to the asteroids. 

Phocea, at the time of the expedition’s visit, was in aphelion. 
Like others of the planetoids, it was discovered to possess a rare at- 
mosphere, too thin for human breathing. Both hemispheres were 
covered with thin snow; and lying amid this snow, the Selenite was 
sighted by the explorers as they circled about the little world. 

Much interest prevailed, for the shape of the partially bare 
mound was plainly recognizable and not to be confused with the 
surrounding rocks, Holdane ordered a landing, and several men in 
space suits proceeded to examine the wreck. They soon identified it 
as the long-missing Selenite, 

Peering in through one of the thick, unbreakable neo-crystal 
ports, they met the eyeless gaze of a human skeleton, which had 
fallen forward against the slanting, overhanging wall. It seemed to 
grin a sardonic welcome. The vessel’s hull was partly buried in the 
stony soil, and had been crumpled and even slightly fused, though 
not broken, by its plunge. The manhole lid was so thoroughly 
jammed and soldered that it was impossible to effect an entrance 
without the use of a cutting-torch. 

Enormous, withered, cryptogamous plants with the habit of 
vines, that crumbled at a touch, were clinging to the hull and the 
adjacent rocks. In the light snow beneath the skeleton-guarded 
port, a number of sharded bodies were lying, which proved to be 
those of tall insect forms, like giant phasmidae. From the posture 
and arrangement of their lank, pipy members, longer than those of 
a man, it seemed that they had walked erect. They were unimag- 
inably grotesque, and their composition, due to the almost non- 
existent gravity, was fantastically porous and unsubstantial. Many 
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other bodies, of a similar type, were afterwards found on other por- 
tions of the planetoid, but no living thing was discovered. All life, it 
was plain, had perished in the trans-arctic winter of Phocea’s 
aphelion. 

When the Selenite had been entered, the party learned, from a 
sort of log or notebook found on the floor, that the skeleton was all 
that remained of Edmond Beverly. There was no trace of his two 
companions; but the log, on examination, proved to contain a 
record of their fate as well as the subsequent adventures of Beverly 
almost to the very moment of his own death from a doubtful, unex- 
plained cause. 

The tale was a strange and tragic one. Beverly, it would seem, 
had written it day by day, after the departure from Syrtis Major, in 
an effort to retain a semblance of morale and mental coherence 
amid the black alienation and disorientation of infinitude. I 
transcribe it herewith, omitting only the earlier passages, which 
were full of unimportant details and personal animadyersions. The 
first entries were all dated, and Beverly had made an heroic attempt 
to measure and mark off the seasonless night of the void in terms of 
earthly time. But after the disastrous landing on Phocea, he had 
abandoned this; and the actual length of time covered by his entries 
can only be conjectured. 


THE LOG 


Sept. 10th. Mars is only a pale-red star through our rear ports; and 
according to my calculations we will soon approach the orbit of the 
nearest asteroids. Jupiter and its system of moons are seemingly as 
far off as ever, like beacons on the unattainable shore of immensity. 
More even than at first, I feel that dreadful suffocating illusion, 
which accompanies ether-travel, of being perfectly stationary in a 
static void. 

Gershom, however, complains of a disturbance of equilibrium, 
with much vertigo and a frequent sense of falling, as if the vessel 
were sinking beneath him through bottomless space at a headlong 
speed. The causation of such symptoms is rather obscure, since the 
artificial-gravity regulators are in good working order. Colt and I 
have not suffered from any similar disturbance. It seems to me that 
the sense of falling would be almost a relief from this illusion of 
nightmare immobility; but Gershom appears to be greatly dis- 
tressed by it, and says that his hallucination is growing stronger, 
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with fewer and briefer intervals of normalcy. He fears that it will 
become continuous. 


Sept. 11th. Colt has made an estimate of our fuel and provisions 
and thinks that with careful husbandry we will be able to reach 
Europa. I have been checking up on his calculations, and find that 
he is altogether too sanguine. According to my estimate, the fuel 
will give out while we are still midway in the belt of the asteroids; 
though the food, water, and compressed air would possibly take us 
most of the way to Europa. This discovery I must conceal from the 
others. It is too late to turn back. I wonder if we have all been mad, 
to start out on this errant yoyage into cosmical immensity with no 
real preparation or thought of consequences. Colt, it would seem, 
has lost the power of mathematical calculation: his figures are full 
of the most egregious errors. 

Gershom has been unable to sleep, and is not even fit to take his 
turn at the watch, The hallucination of falling obsesses him per- 
petually, and he cries out in terror, thinking that the vessel is about 
to crash on some dark, unknown planet to which it is being drawn 
by an irresistible gravitation. Eating, drinking, and locomotion are 
very difficult for him, and he complains that he cannot even draw a 
full breath—that the air is snatched away from him in his precipi- 
tate descent. His condition is indeed painful and pitiable. 


Sept. 12th. Gershom is worse—bromide of potassium and even a 
heavy dose of morphine from the Selenite’s medicine lockers, have 
not relieved him or enabled him to sleep. He has the look of a 
drowning man and seems to be on the point of strangulation. It is 
hard for him to speak. 

Colt has become very morose and sullen, and snarls at me when I 
address him. I think that Gershom’s plight has preyed sorely upon 
his nerves—as it has on mine. But my burden is heavier than Colt 
for I know the inevitable doom of our insane and ill-starred expedi- 
tion. Sometimes I wish it were all over. . . . The hells of the human 
mind are vaster than space, darker than the night between the 
worlds . . . and all three of us have spent several eternities in hell. 
Our attempt to flee has only plunged us into a black and shoreless 
limbo, through which we are fated to carry still our own private 
perdition. 

I, too, like Gershom, have been unable to sleep. But, unlike him, 
1am tormented by the illusion of eternal immobility. In spite of the 
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daily calculations that assure me of our progress through the gulf, I 
cannot convince myself that we have moved at all. It seems to me 
that we hang suspended like Mohammed’s coffin, remote from 
Earth and equally remote from the stars, in an incommensurable 
vastness without bourn or direction. I cannot describe the 
awfulness of the feeling. 


Sept. 13th. During my watch, Colt opened the medicine locker and 
managed to shoot himself full of morphine. When his turn came, he 
was in a stupor and I could do nothing to rouse him. Gershom had 
gotten steadily worse and seemed to be enduring a thousand deaths 
~ . . 80 there was nothing for me to do but keep on with the watch as 
long as I could. I locked the controls, anyway, so that the vessel 
would continue its course without human guidance if I should fall 
asleep. 

I don’t know how long I kept awake—nor how long I slept. I was 
aroused by a queer hissing whose nature and cause I could not iden- 
tify at first. I looked around and saw that Colt was in his ham- 
mock, still lying in a drug-induced sopor. Then I saw that Gershom 
was gone, and began to realize that the hissing came from the air- 
lock. The inner door of the lock was closed securely —but evidently 
someone had opened the outer manhole, and the sound was being 
made by the escaping air. It grew fainter and ceased as I listened. 

I knew then what had happened—Gershom, unable to endure his 
strange hallucination any longer, had actually flung himself into 
space from the Selenite! Going to the rear ports, I saw his body, 
with a pale, slightly bloated face and open, bulging eyes. It was 
following us like a satellite, keeping an even distance of ten or 
twelve feet from the lee of the vessel’s stern, I could have gone out in 
a space suit to retrieve the body; but I felt sure that Gershom was 
already dead, and the effort seemed more than useless. Since there 
was no leakage of air from the interior, I did not even try to close 
the manhole. 

I hope and pray that Gershom is at peace. He will float forever in 
cosmic space—and in that further void where the torment of 
human consciousness can never follow. 


Sept. 15th. We have kept our course somehow, though Colt is too 
demoralized and drug-sodden to be of much assistance. I pity him 
when the limited supply of morphine gives out. 
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Gershom’s body is still following us, held by the slight power of 
the vessel’s gravitational attraction. It seems to terrify Colt in his 
more lucid moments; and he complains that we are being haunted 
by the dead man, It’s bad enough for me, too, and I wonder how 
much my nerves and mind will stand. Sometimes I think that | am 
beginning to develop the delusion that tortured Gershom and drove 
him to his death. An awful dizziness assails me, and I fear that I 
shall start to fall, But somehow I regain my equilibrium. 


Sept. 16th. Colt used up all the morphine, and began to show signs 
of intense depression and uncontrollable nervousness. His fear of 
the satellite corpse appeared to grow upon him like an obsession; 
and I could do nothing to reassure him. His terror was deepened by 
an eerie, superstitious belief. 

“I tell you, I hear Gershom calling us,” he cried. “He wants com- 
pany, out there in the black, frozen emptiness; and he won't leave 
the vessel till one of us goes out to join him. You've got to go, 
Beverly—it’s either you or me—otherwise he'll follow the Selenite 
forever.” 

1 tried to reason with him, but in vain. He turned upon me in a 
sudden shift of maniacal rage. 

“Damn you, I'll throw you out, if you won't go any other way!” 
he shrieked. 

Clawing and mouthing like a mad beast, he leaped toward me 
where I sat before the Selenite’s control-board. I was almost over- 
borne by his onset, for he fought with a wild and frantic strength. 
. . . I don’t like to write down all that happened, for the mere 
recollection makes me sick. . . . Finally he got me by the throat, 
with a sharp-nailed clutch that I could not loosen, and began to 
choke me to death. In self-defense, I had to shoot him with an 
automatic which I carried in my pocket. Reeling dizzily, gasping for 
breath, I found myself staring down at his prostrate body, from 
which a crimson puddle was widening on the floor. 

Somehow, I managed to put on a space suit. Dragging Colt by 
the ankles, I got him to the inner door of the air-lock. When I 
opened the door, the escaping air hurled me toward the open man- 
hole together with the corpse; and it was hard to regain my footing 
and avoid being carried through into space. Colt’s body, turning 
transversely in its movement, was jammed across the manhole; and 
Thad to thrust it out with my hands. Then I closed the lid after ir, 
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When I returned to the ship’s interior, I saw it floating, pale and 
bloated, beside the corpse of Gershom. 


Sept. 17th. I am alone—and yet most horribly I am pursued and 
companioned by the dead men. I have sought to concentrate my 
faculties on the hopeless problem of survival, on the exigencies of 
space navigation; but it is all useless. Ever I am aware of those stiff 
and swollen bodies, swimming in the awful silence of the void, with 
the white, airless sun like a leprosy of light on their upturned faces. 
I try to keep my eyes on the control-board—on the astronomic 
charts—on the log Í am writing—on the stars toward which I am 
travelling, But a frightful and irresistible magnetism makes me turn 
at intervals, and mechanically, helplessly, to the rearward ports. 
There are no words for what | feel and think—and words are as lost 
things along with the worlds I have left so far behind. I sink in a 
chaos of vertiginous horror, beyond all possibility of return. 


Sept. 18th. I am entering the zone of the asteroids—those desert 
rocks, fragmentary and amorphous, that whirl in far-scattered ar- 
ray between Mars and Jupiter. Today the Selenite passed very close 
to one of them—a small body like a broken-off mountain, which 
heaved suddenly from the gulf with knife-sharp pinnacles and black 
gullies that seemed to cleave to its very heart. The Selenite would 
have crashed full upon it in a few instants, if I had not reversed the 
power and steered in an abrupt diagonal to the right. As it was, I 
passed near enough for the bodies of Colt and Gershom to be 
caught by the gravitational pull of the planetoid; and when I looked 
back at the receding rock, after the vessel was out of danger, they 
had disappeared from sight. Finally I located them with the tele- 
scopic reflector, and saw that they were revolving in space, like in- 
finitesimal moons, about that awful, naked asteroid. Perhaps they 
will float thus forever, or will drift gradually down in lessening 
circles, to find a tomb in one of those bleak, bottomless ravines. 


Sept. 19th. I have passed several more of the asteroids—irregular 
fragments, little larger than meteoric stones; and all my skill of 
spacemanship has been taxed severely to avert collision. Because of 
the need for unrelaxing vigilance, 1 have been compelled to keep 
awake at all times. But sooner or later, sleep will overpower me, 
and the Selenite will crash to destruction. 
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After all, it matters little: the end is inevitable, and must come 
soon enough in any case. The store of concentrated food, the tanks 
of compressed oxygen, might keep me alive for many months, since 
there is no one but myself to consume them. But the fuel is almost 
gone, as I know from my former calculations. At any moment, the 
propulsion may cease. Then the vessel will drift idly and helplessly 
in this cosmic limbo, and be drawn to its doom on some asteroidal 
reef. 


Sept. 21st. (?) Everything I have expected has happened, and yet by 
some miracle of chance—or mischance—I am still alive. 

The fuel gave out yesterday (at least, I think it was yesterday). 
But I was too close to the nadir of physical and mental exhaustion 
to realize clearly that the rocket-explosions had ceased. I was dead 
for want of sleep, and had gotten into a state beyond hope or 
despair. Dimly I remember setting the vessel’s controls through 
automatic force of habit; and then I lashed myself in my hammock 
and fell asleep instantly. 

Ihave no means of guessing how long I slept, Vaguely, in the gulf 
beyond dreams, I heard a crash as of far-off thunder, and felt a 
violent vibration that jarred me into dull wakefulness. A sensation 
of unnatural, sweltering heat began to oppress me as I struggled 
toward consciousness; but when I had opened my heavy eyes, | was 
unable to determine for some little time what had really happened. 

Twisting my head so that I could peer out through one of the 
ports, I was startled to see, on a purple-black sky, an icy, glittering 
horizon of saw-edged rocks. 

For an instant, I thought that the vessel was about to strike on 
some looming planetoid. Then, overwhelmingly, I realized that the 
crash had already occurred—that I had been awakened from my 
comaclike slumber by the falling of the Selenite upon one of those 
cosmic islets, 

I was wide-awake now, and I hastened to unlash myself from the 
hammock. I found that the floor was pitched sharply, as if the 
vessel had landed on a slope or had buried its nose in the alien ter- 
rain. Feeling a queer, disconcerting lightness, and barely able to re- 
establish my feet on the floor, I gradually made my way to the 
nearest port. It was plain that the artificial-gravity system of the 
flier had been thrown out of commission by the crash, and that I 
was now subject only to the feeble gravitation of the asteroid. It 
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seemed to me that I was light and incorporeal as a cloud—that I 
was no more than the airy specter of my former self. 

The floor and walls were strangely hot; and it came to me that 
the heating must have been caused by the passage of the Selenite 
through some sort of atmosphere. The asteroid, then, was not 
wholly airless, as such bodies are commonly supposed to be; and 
probably it was one of the larger fragments, with a diameter of 
many miles—perhaps hundreds. But even this realization failed to 
prepare me for the weird and surprising scene upon which I gazed 
through the port. 

The horizon of serrate peaks, like a miniature mountain-range, 
lay at a distance of several hundred yards, Above it, the small, in- 
tensely brilliant sun, like a fiery moon in its magnitude, was sinking 
with visible rapidity in the dark sky that revealed the major stars 
and planets. 

The Selenite had plunged into a shallow valley, and had half 
buried its prow and bottom in a soil that was formed by decompos- 
ing rock, mainly basaltic. All about were fretted ridges, guttering 
pillars and pinnacles; and over these, amazingly, there clambered 
frail, pipy, leafless vines with broad, yellow-green tendrils flat and 
thin as paper. Insubstantial-looking lichens, taller than a man, and 
having the form of flat antlers, grew in single rows and thickets 
along the valley. 

Between the thickets, I saw the approach of certain living 
creatures who rose from behind the middle rocks with the sudden- 
ness and lightness of leaping insects. They seemed to skim the 
ground with long, flying steps that were both easy and abrupt. 

There were five of these beings, who, no doubt, had been at- 
tracted by the fall of the Selenite from space and were coming to in- 
spect it, In a few moments, they neared the vessel and paused 
before it with the same effortless ease that had marked all their 
movements. 

What they really were, I do not know; but for want of other 
analogies, I must liken them to insects. Standing perfectly erect, 
they towered seven feet in air. Their eyes, like faceted opals, at the 
end of curving protractile stalks, rose level with the port. Their 
unbelievably thin limbs, their stem-like bodies, comparable to 
those of the phasmidae, or “walking-sticks,” were covered with 
grey-green shards. Their heads, triangular in shape, were flanked 
with immense, perforated membranes, and were fitted with man- 
dibular mouths that seemed to grin eternally. 

I think that they saw me with those weird, inexpressive eyes; for 
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they drew nearer, pressing against the very port, till I could have 
touched them with my hand if the port had been open. Perhaps they 
too were surprised: for the thin eye-stalks seemed to lengthen as 
they stared; and there was a queer waving of their sharded arms, a 
quivering of their horny mouths, as if they were holding converse 
with each other. After a while they went away, vanishing swiftly 
beyond the near horizon. 

Since then, I have examined the Selenite as fully as possible, to 
ascertain the extent of the damage. I think that the outer hull has 
been crumpled or even fused in places: for when I approached the 
manhole, clad in a space suit, with the idea of emerging, I found 
that I could not open the lid. My exit from the flier has been ren- 
dered impossible, since I have no tools with which to cut the heavy 
metal or shatter the tough, neo-crystal ports. I am sealed in the 
Selenite as in a prison; and the prison, in due time, must also 
become my tomb. 


Later. I shall no longer try to date this record. It is impossible, 
under the circumstances, to retain even an approximate sense of 
earthly time, The chronometers have ceased running, and their 
machinery has been hopelessly jarred by the vessel’s fall. The di- 
urnal periods of this planetoid are, it would seem, no more than an 
hour or two in duration; and the nights are equally short. Darkness 
swept upon the landscape like a black wing after I had finished 
writing my last entry; and since then, so many of these ephemeral 
days and nights have shuttled by, that I have now ceased to count 
them. My very sense of duration is becoming oddly confused. Now 
that I have grown somewhat used to my situation, the brief days 
drag with immeasurable tedium. 

The beings whom I call the walking-sticks have returned to the 
vessel, coming daily, and bringing scores and hundreds of others. It 
would seem that they correspond in some measure to humanity, be- 
ing the dominant life-form of this little world. In most ways, they 
are incomprehensibly alien; but certain of their actions bear a 
remote kinship to those of men, and suggest similar impulses and 
instincts. 

Evidently they are curious. They crowd around the Selenite in 
great numbers, inspecting it with their stalk-borne eyes, touching 
the hull and ports with their attenuated members. I believe they are 
trying to establish some sort of communication with me. I cannot 
be sure that they emit vocal sounds, since the hull of the flier is 
sound-proof; but I am sure that the stiff, semaphoric gestures 
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which they repeat in a certain order before the port as soon as they 
catch sight of me, are fraught with conscious and definite meaning. 

‘Also, I surmise an actual veneration in their attitude, such as 
would be accorded by savages to some mysterious visitant from the 
heavens. Each day, when they gather before the ship, they bring 
curious spongy fruits and porous vegetable forms which they leave 
like a sacrificial offering on the ground. By their gestures, they seem 
to implore me to accept these offerings. 

Oddly enough, the fruits and vegetables always disappear during 
the night. They are eaten by large, luminous, flying creatures with 
filmy wings, that seem to be wholly nocturnal in their habits. 
Doubtless, however, the walking-sticks believe that I, the strange 
ultra-stellar god, have accepted the sacrifice. 

Ie is all strange, unreal, immaterial. The loss of normal gravity 
makes me feel like a phantom; and I seem to live in a phantom 
world, My thoughts, my memories, my despair—all are no more 
than mists that waver on the verge of oblivion. . . . And yet, by 
some fantastic irony, 1 am worshipped as a god! . . . 


Innumerable days have gone by since I made the last entry in this 
log. The seasons of the asteroid have changed: the days have grown 
briefer, the nights longer; and a bleak wintriness pervades the 
valley, The frail, flat vines are withering on the rocks, and the tall 
lichen-thickets have assumed funereal autumn hues of madder and 
mauve. . . . The sun revolves in a low arc above the saw-toothed 
horizon, and its orb is small and pale as if it were receding into the 
black gulf among the stars. 

The people of the asteroid appear less often, they seem fewer in 
number, and their sacrificial gifts are rare and scant. No longer do 
they bring sponge-like fruits, but only pale and porous fungi that 
seem to have been gathered in caverns, 

‘They move slowly, as if the winter cold were beginning to numb 
them, Yesterday, three of them fell, after depositing their gifts, and 
lay still before the flier. They have not moved, and I feel sure that 
they are dead. The luminous night-flying creatures have ceased to 
come, and the sacrifices remain undisturbed beside their bearers. 


The awfulness of my fate has closed upon me today. No more of 
the walking-sticks have appeared. I think that they have all died— 
the ephemerae of this tiny world that is bearing me with it into 
some Arctic limbo of the solar system. Doubtless their lifetime 
corresponds only to its summer—to its perihelion. 
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Thin clouds have gathered in the dark air, and snow is falling like 
a fine powder. I feel an unspeakable desolation—a dreariness that I 
cannot write. The heating-apparatus of the Selenite is still in good 
working-order; so the cold cannot reach me. But the black frost of 
space has fallen upon my spirit. Strange—I did not feel so utterly 
bereft and alone while the insect people came daily. Now that they 
come no more, I seem to have been overtaken by the ultimate hor- 
ror of solitude, by the chill terror of an alienation beyond life. I can 
write no longer, for my brain and my heart fail me. 


Still, it would seem, I live after an eternity of darkness and madness 
in the flier, of death and winter in the world outside. During that 
time, I have not written in the log; and I know not what obscure 
impulse prompts me to resume a practice so irrational and futile. 

I think it is the sun, passing in a higher and longer arc above the 
dead landscape, that has called me back from the utterness of 
despair. The snow has melted from the rocks, forming little rills 
and pools of water; and strange plant-buds are protruding from the 
sandy soil. They lift and swell visibly as I watch them. I am beyond 
hope, beyond life, in a weird vacuum; but I see these things as a 
condemned captive sees the stirring of spring from his cell. They 
rouse in me an emotion whose very name I had forgotten. 


My food-supply is getting low, and the reserve of compressed air is 
even lower. I am afraid to calculate how much longer it will last. I 
have tried to break the neo-crystal ports with a large monkey- 
wrench for hammer; but the blows, owing partly to my own 
weightlessness, are futile as the tapping of a feather. Anyway, in all 
likelihood, the outside air would be too thin for human respiration. 

The walking-stick people have reappeared before the flier. I feel 
sure, from their lesser height, their brighter coloring, and the im- 
mature development of certain members, that they all represent a 
new generation. None of my former visitors have survived the 
winter; but somehow the new ones seem to regard the Selenite and 
me with the same curiosity and reverence that were shown by their 
elders. They, too, have begun to bring gifts of unsubstantial- 
looking fruit; and they strew filmy blossoms below the port. . . . I 
wonder how they propagate themselves, and how knowledge is 
transmitted from one generation to another. . . . 


The flat, lichenous vines are mounting on the rocks, are clambering 
over the hull of the Selenite. The young walking-sticks gather daily 
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to worship—they make those enigmatic signs which I have never 
understood, and they move in swift gyrations about the vessel, as in 
the measures of a hieratic dance. . . . I, the lost and doomed, have 
been the god of two generations. Perhaps they will still worship me 
when I am dead. I think the air is almost gone—I am more light- 
headed than usual today, and there is a queer constriction in my 
throat and chest... . 


Perhaps I am a little delirious, and have begun to imagine things; 
but I have just perceived an odd phenomenon, hitherto unnoted. | 
don’t know what it is. A thin, columnar mist, moving and writhing 
like a serpent, with opal colors that change momently, has ap- 
peared among the rocks and is approaching the vessel. It seems like 
a live thing—like a vaporous entity; and somehow, it is poisonous 
and inimical. It glides forward, rearing above the throng of 
phasmidae, who have all prostrated themselves as if in fear. I see it 
more clearly now: it is half-transparent, with a web of grey threads 
among its changing colors; and it is putting forth a long, wavering 
tentacle. 

It is some rare life-form, unknown to earthly science; and I can- 
not even surmise its nature and attributes. Perhaps it is the only one 
of its kind on the asteroid. No doubt it has just discovered the 
presence of the Selenite, and has been drawn by curiosity, like the 
walking-stick people. 

The tentacle has touched the hull—it has reached the port behind 
which I stand, pencilling these words. The grey threads in the ten- 
tacle glow as if with sudden fire. My God—it is coming through the 
neo-crystal lens. . 


ZOTHIQUE 


The Empire of fhe 


Nectomancers 


he legend of Mmatmuor and Sodosma shall arise only in the 

latter cycles of earth, when the glad legends of the prime 

have been forgotten. Before the time of its telling, many 

epochs shall have passed away, and the seas shall have fallen 
in their beds, and new continents shall have come to birth. Perhaps, 
in that day, it will serye to beguile for a little the black weariness of 
a dying race, grown hopeless of all but oblivion. I tell the tale as 
men shall tell it in Zothique, the last continent, beneath a dim sun 
and sad heavens where the stars come out in terrible brightness 
before eventide 


I 


Mmatmuor and Sodosma were necromancers who came from the 
dark isle of Naat, to practice their baleful arts in Tinarath, beyond 
the shrunken seas. But they did not prosper in Tinarath: for death 
was deemed a holy thing by the people of that grey country; and the 
nothingness of the tomb was not lightly to be desecrated; and the 
raising up of the dead by necromancy was held in abomination. 
So, after a short interval, Mmatmuor and Sodosma were driven 
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forth by the anger of the inhabitants, and were compelled to flee 
toward Cincor, a desert of the south, which was peopled only by 
the bones and mummies of a race that the pestilence had slain in 
former time. 

The land into which they went lay drear and leprous and ashen 
below the huge, ember-colored sun. Its crumbling rocks and 
deathly solitudes of sand would have struck terror to the hearts of 
common men; and, since they had been thrust out in that barren 
place without food or sustenance, the plight of the sorcerers might 
well have seemed a desperate one, But, smiling secretly, with the air 
of conquerors who tread the approaches of a long-coveted realm, 
Sodosma and Mmatmuor walked steadily on into Cincor. 

Unbroken before them, through fields devoid of trees and grass, 
and across the channels of dried-up rivers, there ran the great 
highway by which travellers had gone formerly between Cincor and 
Tinarath. Here they met no living thing; but soon they came to the 
skeletons of a horse and its rider, lying full in the road, and wearing 
still the sumptuous harness and raiment which they had worn in the 
flesh. And Mmatmuor and Sodosma paused before the piteous 
bones, on which no shred of corruption remained; and they smiled 
evilly at each other. 

“The steed shall be yours,” said Mmatmuor, “since you are a lit- 
tle the elder of us two, and are thus entitled to precedence; and the 
rider shall serve us both and be the first to acknowledge fealty to us 
in Cincor.” 

Then, in the ashy sand by the wayside, they drew a threefold cir- 
cle; and standing together at its center, they performed the abomin- 
able rites that compel the dead to arise from tranquil nothingness 
and obey henceforward, in all things, the dark will of the necro- 
mancer. Afterwards, they sprinkled a pinch of magic powder on the 
nostril-holes of the man and the horse; and the white bones, creak- 
ing mournfully, rose up from where they had lain and stood in 
readiness to serve their masters. 

So, as had been agreed between them, Sodosma mounted the 
skeleton steed and took up the jewelled reins, and rode in an evil 
mockery of Death on his pale horse; while Mmatmuor trudged on 
beside him, leaning lightly on an ebon staff; and the skeleton of the 
man, with its rich raiment flapping loosely, followed behind the 
two like a servitor. 

After a while, in the grey waste, they found the remnant of 
another horse and rider, which the jackals had spared and the sun 
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had dried to the leanness of old mummies. These also they raised 
up from death; and Mmatmuor bestrode the withered chargers 
and the two magicians rode on in state, like errant emperors, with a 
lich and a skeleton to attend them, Other bones and charnel rem- 
nants of men and beasts, to which they came anon, were duly resur- 
rected in like fashion; so that they gathered to themselves an ever- 
swelling train in their progress through Cincor. 

Along the way, as they neared Yethlyreom, which had been the 
capital, they found numerous tombs and necropoli, inviolate still 
after many ages, and containing swathed mummies that had 
scarcely withered in death. Alll these they raised up and called from 
sepulchral night to do their bidding. Some they commanded to sow 
and till the desert fields and hoist water from the sunken wells; 
others they left at diverse tasks, such as the mummies had per- 
formed in life. The century-long silence was broken by the noise 
and tumult of myriad activities; and the lank liches of weavers 
toiled at their shuttles; and the corpses of plowmen followed their 
furrows behind carrion oxen. 

Weary with their strange journey and their oft-repeated incanta- 
tions, Mmatmuor and Sodosma saw before them at last, from a 
desert hill, the lofty spires and fair, unbroken domes of Yethly- 
reom, steeped in the darkening stagnant blood of ominous sunset. 

“It is a goodly land,” said Mmatmuor, “and you and I will share 
it between us, and hold dominion over all its dead, and be crowned 
as emperors on the morrow in Yethlyreom.” 

“Aye,” replied Sodosma, “for there is none living to dispute us 
here; and those that we have summoned from the tomb shall move 
and breathe only at our dictation, and may not rebel against us.” 

So, in the blood-red twilight that thickened with purple, they en- 
tered Yethlyreom and rode on among the lofty, lampless mansions, 
and installed themselves with their grisly retinue in that stately and 
abandoned palace, where the dynasty of Nimboth emperors had 
reigned for two thousand years with dominion over Cincor. 

In the dusty golden halls, they lit the empty lamps of onyx by 
means of their cunning sorcery, and supped on royal viands, pro- 
vided from past years, which they evoked in like manner. Ancient 
and imperial wines were poured for them in moonstone cups by the 
fleshless hands of their servitors; and they drank and feasted and 
revelled in phantasmagoric pomp, deferring till the morrow the 
resurrection of those who lay dead in Yethlyreom. 

They rose betimes, in the dark crimson dawn, from the opulent 
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palace-beds in which they had slept; for much remained to be done. 
Everywhere in that forgotten city, they went busily to and fro, 
working their spells on the people that had died in the last year of 
the pest and had lain unburied. And having accomplished this, they 

passed beyond Yethlyreom into that other city of high tombs and 
E E ia aibiel lay Hie Narn eanceoe eae 
more consequential citizens and nobles of Cincor. 

Here they bade their skeleton slaves to break in the sealed doors 
with hammers; and then, with their sinful, tyrannous incantations, 
they called forth the imperial mummies, even to the eldest of the 
dynasty, all of whom came walking stiffly, with lightless eyes, in 
rich swathings sewn with flame-bright jewels. And also, later, they 
brought forth to a semblance of life many generations of courtiers 
and dignitaries. 

Moving in solemn pageant, with dark and haughty and hollow 
faces, the dead emperors and empresses of Cincor made obeisance 
to Mmatmuor and Sodosma, and attended them like a train of cap- 
tives through all the streets of Yethlyreom. Afterwards, in the im- 
mense throne-room of the palace, the necromancers mounted the 
high double throne, where the rightful rulers had sat with their con- 
sorts. Amid the assembled emperors, in gorgeous and funereal 
state, they were invested with sovereignty by the sere hands of the 
mummy of Hestaiyon, earliest of the Nimboth line, who had ruled 
in half-mythic years, Then all the descendants of Hestaiyon, 
crowding the room in a great throng, acclaimed with toneless, 
echo-like voices the dominion of Mmatmuor and Sodosma. 

Thus did the outcast necromancers find for themselves an empire 
and a subject people in the desolate, barren land where the men of 
Tinarath had driven them forth to perish, Reigning supreme over 
all the dead of Cincor, by virtue of their malign magic, they exer- 
cised a baleful despotism. Tribute was borne to them by fleshless 
porters from outlying realms; and plague-eaten corpses, and tall 
mummies scented with mortuary balsams, went to and fro upon 
their errands in Yethlyreom, or heaped before their greedy eyes, 
from inexhaustible vaults, the cobweb-blackened gold and dusty 
gems of antique time. 

Dead laborers made their palace-gardens to bloom with long- 
perished flowers; liches and skeletons toiled for them in the mines, 
or reared superb, fantastic towers to the dying sun, Chamberlains 
and princes of old time were their cup-bearers, and stringed in- 
struments were plucked for their delight by the slim hands of em- 
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presses with golden hair that had come forth untarnished from the 
night of the tomb. Those that were fairest, whom the plague and 
the worm had not ravaged overmuch, they took for their lemans 
and made to serve their necrophilic lust. 


I 


In all things, the people of Cincor performed the actions of life at 
the will of Mmatmuor and Sodosma. They spoke, they moved, 
they ate and drank as in life, They heard and saw and felt with a 
similitude of the senses that had been theirs before death; but their 
brains were enthralled by a dreadful necromancy. They recalled but 
dimly their former existence; and the state to which they had been 
summoned was empty and troublous and shadow-like. Their blood 
ran chill and sluggish, mingled with water of Lethe; and the vapors 
of Lethe clouded their eyes. 

Dumbly they obeyed the dictates of their tyrannous lords, with- 
out rebellion or protest, but filled with a vague, illimitable weari- 
ness such as the dead must know, when having drunk of eternal 
sleep, they are called back once more to the bitterness of mortal be- 
ing. They knew no passion or desire, or delight, only the black 
languor of their awakening from Lethe, and a grey, ceaseless long- 
ing to return to that interrupted slumber. 

Youngest and last of the Nimboth emperors was Illeiro, who had 
died in the first month of the plague, and had lain in his high-built 
mausoleum for two hundred years before the coming of the 
necromancers. 

Raised up with his people and his fathers to attend the tyrants, 
Ileiro had resumed the emptiness of existence without question and 
had felt no surprise, He had accepted his own resurrection and that 
of his ancestors as one accepts the indignities and marvels of a 
dream. He knew that he had come back to a faded sun, to a hollow 
and spectral world, to an order of things in which his place was 
merely that of an obedient shadow. But at first he was troubled 
only, like the others, by a dim weariness and a pale hunger for the 
lost oblivion. 

Drugged by the magic of his overlords, weak from the age-long 
nullity of death, he beheld like a somnambulist the enormities to 
which his fathers were subjected. Yet, somehow, after many days, 
a feeble spark awoke in the sodden twilight of his mind. 

Like something lost and irretrievable, beyond prodigious gulfs, 
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he recalled the pomp of his reign in Yethlyreom, and the golden 
pride and exultation that had been his in youth. And recalling it, he 
felt a vague stirring of revolt, a ghostly resentment against the 
magicians who had haled him forth to this calamitous mockery of 
life. Darkly he began to grieve for his fallen state, and the mournful 
plight of his ancestors and his people. 

Day by day, as a cup-bearer in the halls where he had ruled afore- 
time, Illeiro saw the doings of Mmatmuor and Sodosma. He saw 
their caprices of cruelty and lust, their growing drunkenness and 
gluttony. He watched them wallow in their necromantic luxury, 
and become lax with indolence, gross with indulgence. They 
neglected the study of their art, they forgot many of their spells. But 
still they ruled, mighty and formidable; and, lolling on couches of 
purple and rose, they planned to lead an army of the dead against 
Tinarath. 

Dreaming of conquest, and of vaster necromancies, they grew fat 
and slothful as worms that have installed themselves in a charnel 
rich with corruption. And pace by pace with their laxness and tyr- 
anny, the fire of rebellion mounted in the shadowy heart of Illeiro, 
like a flame that struggles with Lethean damps. And slowly, with 
the waxing of his wrath, there returned to him something of the 
strength and firmness that had been his in life. Seeing the turpitude 
of the oppressors, and knowing the wrong that had been done to 
the helpless dead, he heard in his brain the clamor of stifled voices 
demanding vengeance. 

‘Among his fathers, through the palace-halls of Yethlyreom, 
Ileiro moved silently at the bidding of the masters, or stood 
awaiting their command. He poured in their cups of onyx the 
amber vintages, brought by wizardry from hills beneath a younger 
sun; he submitted to their contumelies and insults. And night by 
night he watched them nod in their drunkenness, till they fell 
asleep, flushed and gross, amid their arrogated splendor. 

There was little speech among the living dead; and son and 
father, daughter and mother, lover and beloved, went to and fro 
without sign of recognition, making no comment on their evil lot. 
But at last, one midnight, when the tyrants lay in slumber, and the 
flames wavered in the necromantic lamps, Illeiro took counsel with 
Hestaiyon, his eldest ancestor, who had been famed as a great 
wizard in fable and was reputed to have known the secret lore of 
antiquity. 

Hestaiyon stood apart from the others, in a corner of the 
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shadowy hall. He was brown and withered in his crumbling 
mummy-cloths; and his lightless obsidian eyes appeared to gaze still 
upon nothingness. He seemed not to have heard the questions of Il- 
leiro; but at length, in a dry, rustling whisper, he responded: 

“L am old, and the night of the sepulcher was long, and I have 
forgotten much. Yet, groping backward across the void of death, it 
may be that I shall retrieve something of my former wisdom; and 
between us we shall devise a mode of deliverance.” And Hestaiyon 
searched among the shreds of memory, as one who reaches into a 
place where the worm has been and the hidden archives of old time 
have rotted in their covers; till at last he remembered, and said: 

“I recall that I was once a mighty wizard; and among other 
things, I knew the spells of necromancy, but employed them not, 
deeming their use and the raising up of the dead an abhorrent act. 
Also, I possessed other knowledge; and perhaps, among the rem- 
nants of that ancient lore, there is something which may serve to 
guide us now. For I recall a dim, dubitable prophecy, made in the 
primal years, at the founding of Yethlyreom and the empire of Cin- 
cor. The prophecy was, that an evil greater than death would befall 
the emperors and the people of Cincor in future times and that the 
first and the last of the Nimboth dynasty, conferring together, 
would effect a mode of release and the lifting of the doom. The evil 
was not named in the prophecy; but it was said that the two em- 
perors would learn the solution of their problem by the breaking of 
an ancient clay image that guards the nethermost vault below the 
imperial palace in Yethlyreom.” 

Then, having heard this prophecy from the faded lips of his fore- 
father, Illeiro mused awhile, and s: 

“I remember now an afternoon in early youth, when searching 
idly through the unused vaults of our palace, as a boy might do, I 
came to the last vault and found therein a dusty, uncouth image of 
clay, whose form and countenance were strange to me. And, know- 
ing not the prophecy, I turned away in disappointment, and went 
back as idly as I had come, to seek the moted sunlight.” 

Then, stealing away from their heedless kinfolk, and carrying 
jewelled lamps they had taken from the hall, Hestaiyon and Illeiro 
went downward by subterranean stairs beneath the palace; and, 
threading like implacable furtive shadows the maze of nighted cor- 
ridors, they came at last to the lowest crypt. 

Here, in the black dust and clotted cobwebs of an immemorial 
past, they found, as had been decreed, the clay image, whose rude 
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features were those of a forgotten earthly god. And Illeiro shattered 
the image with a fragment of stone; and he and Hestaiyon took 
from its hollow center a great sword of unrusted steel, and a heavy 
key of untarnished bronze, and tablets of bright brass on which 
were inscribed the various things to be done, so that Cincor should 
be rid of the dark reign of the necromancers and the people should 
win back to oblivious death. 

So, with the key of untarnished bronze, Ileiro unlocked, as the 
tablets had instructed him to do, a low and narrow door at the end 
of the nethermost vault, beyond the broken image; and he and 
Hestaiyon saw, as had been prophesied, the coiling steps of somber 
stone that led downward to an undiscovered abyss, where the 
sunken fires of earth still burned. And leaving Illeiro to ward the 
open door, Hestaiyon took up the sword of unrusted steel in his 
thin hand, and went back to the hall where the necromancers slept, 
lying a-sprawl on their couches of rose and purple, with the wan, 
bloodless dead about them in patient ranks. 

Upheld by the ancient prophecy and the lore of the bright tablets, 
Hestaiyon lifted the great sword and struck off the head of Mmat- 
muor and the head of Sodosma, each with a single blow. Then, as 
had been directed, he quartered the remains with mighty strokes. 
‘And the necromancers gave up their unclean lives, and lay supine, 
without movement, adding a deeper red to the rose and a brighter 
hue to the sad purple of their couches, 

Then, to his kin, who stood silent and listless, hardly knowing 
their liberation, the venerable mummy of Hestaiyon spoke in sere 
murmurs, but authoritatively, as a king who issues commands to 
his children, The dead emperors and empresses stirred, like autumn 
leaves in a sudden wind, and a whisper passed among them and 
went forth from the palace, to be communicated at length, by 
devious ways, to all the dead of Cincor. 

All that night, and during the blood-dark day that followed, by 
wavering torches or the light of the failing sun, an endless army of 
plague-eaten liches, of tattered skeletons, poured in a ghastly tor- 
rent through the streets of Yethlyreom and along the palace-hall 
where Hestaiyon stood guard above the slain necromancers. Un- 
pausing, with vague, fixed eyes, they went on like driven shadows, 
to seek the subterranean vaults below the palace, to pass through 
the open door where Illeiro waited in the last vault, and then to 
wend downward by a thousand thousand steps to the verge of that 
gulf in which boiled the ebbing fires of earth. There, from the 
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verge, they flung themselves to a second death and the clean 
annihilation of the bottomless flames. 

But, after all had gone to their release, Hestaiyon still remained, 
alone in the fading sunset, beside the cloven corpses of Mmatmuor 
and Sodosma. There, as the tablets had directed him to do, he 
made trial of those spells of elder necromancy which he had known 
in his former wisdom, and cursed the dismembered bodies with 
that perpetual life-in-death which Mmatmuor and Sodosma had 
sought to inflict upon the people of Cincor. And maledictions came 
from the pale lips, and the heads rolled horribly with glaring eyes, 
and the limbs and torsos writhed on their imperial couches amid 
clotted blood. Then, with no backward look, knowing that all was 
done as had been ordained and predicted from the first, the 
mummy of Hestaiyon left the necromancers to their doom, and 
went wearily through the nighted labyrinth of vaults to rejoin 
Ileiro. 

So, in tranquil silence, with no further need of words, Illeiro and 
Hestaiyon passed through the open door of the nether vault, and Il- 
leiro locked the door behind them with its key of untarnished 
bronze. And thence, by the coiling stairs, they wended their way to 
the verge of the sunken flames and were one with their kinfolk and 
their people in the last, ultimate nothingness, 

But of Mmatmuor and Sodosma, men say that their quartered 
bodies crawl to and fro to this day in Yethlyreom, finding no peace 
or respite from their doom of life-in-death, and seeking vainly 
through the black maze of nether vaults the door that was locked 
by Illeiro. 


The Charnel God 


ordiggian is the god of Zul-Bha-Sair,” said the innkeeper 

with unctuous solemnity. “He has been the god from 

years that are lost to man’s memory in shadow deeper 

than the subterranes of his black temple. There is no 

other god in Zul-Bha-Sair. And all who die within the walls of the 

city are sacred to Mordiggian. Even the kings and the optimates, at 

death, are delivered into the hands of his muffled priests. It is the 

law and the custom, A little while, and the priests will come for 
your bride.” 

“But Elaith is not dead,” protested the youth Phariom for the 
third or fourth time, in piteous desperation. “Her malady is one 
that assumes the lying likeness of death. Twice before has she lain 
insensible, with a pallor upon her cheeks, and a stillness in her very 
blood, that could hardly be distinguished from those of the tomb; 
and twice she has awakened after an interim of days.” 

The innkeeper peered with an air of ponderous unbelief at the 
girl who lay white and motionless as a mown lily on the bed in the 
poorly furnished attic chamber. 

“In that case, you should not have brought her into Zul-Bha- 
Sair,” he averred in a tone of owlish irony. “The physician has pro- 
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nounced her dead; and her death has been reported to the priests. 
She must go to the temple of Mordiggian.” 

“But we are outlanders, guests of a night. We have come from the 
land of Xylac, far in the north; and this morning we should have 
gone on through Tasuun, toward Farad, the capital of Yoros, 
which lies near to the southern sea. Surely your god could have no 
claim upon Elaith, even if she were truly dead.” 

“All who die in Zul-Bha-Sair are the property of Mordiggian,” 
insisted the taverner sententiously. “Outlanders are not exempt. 
The dark maw of his temple yawns eternally, and no man, no child, 
no woman, throughout the years, has evaded its yawning. All mor- 
tal flesh must become, in due time, the provender of the god.” 

Phariom shuddered at the oily and portentous declaration. 

“Dimly have I heard of Mordiggian, as a legend that travellers 
tell in Xylac,” he admitted. “But I had forgotten the name of his 
city; and Elaith and I came ignorantly into Zul-Bha-Sair. ... Even 
had I known, I should have doubted the terrible custom of which 
you inform me. . .. What manner of deity is this, who imitates the 
hyena and the vulture? Surely he is no god, but a ghoul.” 

“Take heed, lest you utter blasphemy,” admonished the inn- 
keeper. “Mordiggian is old and omnipotent as death. He was wor- 
shipped in former continents, before the lifting of Zothique from 
out the sea. Through him, we are saved from corruption and the 
worm. Even as the people of other places devote their dead to the 
consuming flame, so we of Zul-Bha-Sair deliver ours to the god. 
Awful is the fane, a place of terror and obscure shadow untrod by 
the sun, into which the dead are borne by his priests and are laid on 
a vast table of stone to await his coming from the nether vault in 
which he dwells. No living men, other than the priests, have ever 
beheld him; and the faces of the priests are hidden behind masks of 
silver, and even their hands are shrouded, that men may not gaze 
on them that have seen Mordiggian.” 

“But there is a king in Zul-Bha-Sair, is there not? I shall appeal to 
him against this heinous and horrible injustice. Surely he will heed 
me.” 

“Phenquor is the king; but he could not help you even if he 
wished. Your appeal will not even be heard. Mordiggian is above 
all kings, and his law is sacred. Hark!—for already the priests 
come.” 

Phariom, sick at heart with the charnel terror and cruelty of the 
doom that impended for his girlish wife in this unknown city of 
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nightmare, heard an evil, stealthy creaking on the stairs that led to 
the attic of the inn. The sound drew nearer with unhuman rapidity, 
and four strange figures came into the room, heavily garbed in 
funereal purple, and wearing huge masks of silver graven in the 
likeness of skulls. It was impossible to surmise their actual appear- 
ance, for, even as the taverner had hinted, their very hands were 
concealed by fingerless gloves; and the purple gowns came down in 
loose folds that trailed about their feet like unwinding cerecloths. 
There was a horror about them, of which the macabre masks were 
only a lesser element; a horror that lay partly in their unnatural, 
crouching attitudes, and the beast-like agility with which they 
moved, unhampered by their cumbrous habiliments. 

‘Among them, they carried a curious bier, made from interwoven 
strips of leather, and with monstrous bones that served for frame 
and handles. The leather was greasy and blackened as if from long 
years of mortuary use. Without speaking to Phariom or the inn- 
keeper, and with no delay or formality of any sort, they advanced 
toward the bed on which Elaith was lying. 

Undeterred by their more than formidable aspect, and wholly 
distraught with grief and anger, Phariom drew from his girdle a 
short knife, the only weapon he possessed. Disregarding the mina- 
tory cry of the taverner, he rushed wildly upon the muffled figures. 
He was quick and muscular, and, moreover, was clad in light, 
close-fitting raiment, such as would seemingly have given him a 
brief advantage. 

The priests had turned their backs upon him; but, as if they had 
foreseen his every action, two of them wheeled about with the 
swiftness of tigers, dropping the handles of bone that they carried. 
One of them struck the knife from Phariom’s hand with a move- 
ment that the eye could barely follow in its snaky darting. Then 
both assailed him, beating him back with terrible flailing blows of 
their shrouded arms, and hurling him half across the room into an 
empty corner. Stunned by his fall, he lay senseless for a term of 
minutes. 

Recovering dazedly, with eyes that blurred as he opened them, he 
beheld the face of the stout taverner stooping above him like a 
tallow-colored moon. The thought of Elaith, more sharp than the 
thrust of a dagger, brought him back to agonizing consciousness. 
Fearfully he scanned the shadowy room, and saw that the cere- 
mented priests were gone, that the bed was vacant. He heard the 
orotund and sepulchral croaking of the taverner: 
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“The priests of Mordiggian are merciful, they make allowance 
for the frenzy and distraction of the newly bereaved. It is well for 
you that they are compassionate, and considerate of mortal 
weakness.” 

Phariom sprang erect, as if his bruised and aching body were 
scorched by a sudden fire. Pausing only to retrieve his knife, which 
still lay in the middle of the room, he started toward the door. He 
was stopped by the hand of the hosteler, clutching greasily at his 
shoulder. 

“Beware, lest you exceed the bounds of the mercy of Mordiggian. 
It is an ill thing to follow his priests—and a worse thing to intrude 
upon the deathly and sacred gloom of his temple.” 

Phariom scarcely heard the admonition. He wrenched himself 
hastily away from the odious fingers and turned to go; but again 
the hand clutched him. 

“Atleast, pay me the money that you owe for food and lodging, 
ere you depart,” demanded the innkeeper. “Also, there is the matter 
of the physician’s fee, which I can settle for you, if you will entrust 
me with the proper sum. Pay now—for there is no surety that you 
will return.” 

Phariom drew out the purse that contained his entire worldly 
wealth, and filled the greedily cupped palm before him with coins 
that he did not pause to count. With no parting word or backward 
glance, he descended the mouldy and musty stairs of the worm- 
eaten hostelry, as if spurred by an incubus, and went out into the 
gloomy, serpentine streets of Zul-Bha-Sair. 


Il 


Perhaps the city differed little from others, except in being older 
and darker; but to Phariom, in his extremity of anguish, the ways 
that he followed were like subterrene corridors that led only to 
some profound and monstrous charnel, The sun had risen above 
the overjutting houses, but it seemed to him that there was no light, 
other than a lost and doleful glimmering such as might descend into 
mortuary depths, The people, it may have been, were much like 
other people, but he saw them under a malefic aspect, as if they 
were ghouls and demons that went to and fro on the ghastly er- 
rands of a necropolis. 

Bitterly, in his distraction, he recalled the previous evening, when 
he had entered Zul-Bha-Sair at twilight with Elaith, the girl riding 
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on the one dromedary that had survived their passage of the north- 
ern desert, and he walking beside her, weary but content. With the 
rosy purple of afterglow upon its walls and cupolas, with the 
deepening golden eyes of its lit windows, the place had seemed a 
fair and nameless city of dreams, and they had planned to rest there 
for a day or two before resuming the long, arduous journey to 
Faraad, in Yoros. 

This journey had been undertaken only through necessity. Phar- 
iom, an impoverished youth of noble blood, had been exiled 
because of the political and religious tenets of his family, which 
were not in accord with those of the reigning emperor, Caleppos. 
Taking his newly wedded wife, Phariom had set out for Yoros, 
where certain allied branches of the house to which he belonged 
had already established themselves, and would give him a fraternal 
welcome. 

They had travelled with a large caravan of merchants, going di- 
rectly southward to Tasuun. Beyond the borders of Xylac, amid the 
red sands of the Celotian waste, the caravan had been attacked by 
robbers, who had slain many of its members and dispersed the rest. 
Phariom and his bride, escaping with their dromedaries, had found 
themselves lost and alone in the desert, and, failing to regain the 
road toward Tasuun, had taken inadvertently another track, lead- 
ing to Zul-Bha-Sair, a walled metropolis on the southwestern verge 
of the waste, which their itinerary had not included. 

Entering Zul-Bha-Sair, the couple had repaired for reasons of 
economy to a tavern in the humbler quarter. There, during the 
night, Elaith had been overcome by the third seizure of the catalep- 
tic malady to which she was liable. The earlier seizures, occurring 
before her marriage to Phariom, had been recognized in their true 
character by the physicians of Xylac, and had been palliated by 
skilful treatment. It was hoped that the malady would not recur. 
The third attack, no doubt, had been induced by the fatigues and 
hardships of the journey. Phariom had felt sure that Elaith would 
recover; but a doctor of Zul-Bha-Sair, hastily summoned by the 
innkeeper, had insisted that she was actually dead; and, in obedi- 
ence to the strange law of the city, had reported her death without 
delay to the priests of Mordiggian. The frantic protests of the hus- 
band had been utterly ignored. 

There was, it seemed, a diabolic fatality about the whole train of 
circumstances through which Elaith, still living, though with that 
outward aspect of the tomb which her illness involved, had fallen 
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into the grasp of the devotees of the charnel god. Phariom pondered 
this fatality almost to madness, as he strode with furious, aimless 
haste along the eternally winding and crowded streets. 

To the cheerless information received from the taverner, he 
added, as he went on, more and more of the tardily remembered 
legends which he had heard in Xylac. Ill and dubious indeed was 
the renown of Zul-Bha-Sair, and he marveled that he should have 
forgotten it, and cursed himself with black curses for the temporary 
but fatal forgetfulness. Better would it have been if he and Elaith 
had perished in the desert, rather than enter the wide gates that 
stood always open, gaping for their prey, as was the custom of Zul- 
Bha-Sair. 

The city was a mart of trade, where outland travellers came, but 
did not care to linger, because of the repulsive cult of Mordiggian, 
the invisible eater of the dead, who was believed to share his prov- 
ender with the shrouded priests. It was said that the bodies lay for 
days in the dark temple and were not devoured till corruption had 
begun. And people whispered of fouler things than necrophagism, 
of blasphemous rites that were solemnized in the ghoul-ridden 
vaults, and nameless uses to which the dead were put before Mor- 
diggian claimed them, In all outlying places, the fate of those who 
died in Zul-Bha-Sair was a dreadful byword and a malediction. But 
to the people of that city, reared in the faith of the ghoulish god, it 
was merely the usual and expected mode of mortuary disposal. 
Tombs, graves, catacombs, funeral pyres, and other such nuisances, 
were rendered needless by this highly utilitarian deity. 

Phariom was surprised to see the people of the city going about 
the common businesses of life. Porters were passing with bales of 
household goods upon their shoulders. Merchants were squatting 
in their shops like other merchants, Buyers and sellers chaffered 
loudly in the public bazaars. Women laughed and chattered in the 
doorways. Only by their voluminous robes of red, black, and 
violet, and their strange, uncouth accents, was he able to distinguish 
the men of Zul-Bha-Sair from those who were outlanders like 
himself. The murk of nightmare began to lift from his impressions; 
and gradually, as he went on, the spectacle of everyday humanity 
all about him helped to calm a little his wild distraction and des- 
peration, Nothing could dissipate the horror of his loss, and the 
abominable fate that threatened Elaith. But now, with a cool logic 
born of the cruel exigence, he began to consider the apparently 
hopeless problem of rescuing her from the ghoul-god’s temple. 
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He composed his features, and constrained his febrile pacing to 
an idle saunter, so that none might guess the preoccupations that 
racked him inwardly. Pretending to be interested in the wares of a 
seller of men’s apparel, he drew the dealer into converse regarding 
Zul-Bha-Sair and its customs, and made such inquiries as a traveller 
from far lands might make. The dealer was talkative, and Phariom 
soon learned from him the location of the temple of Mordiggian, 
which stood at the city’s core. He also learned that the temple was 
open at all hours, and that people were free to come and go within 
its precincts. There were, however, no rituals of worship, other 
than certain private rites that were celebrated by the priesthood. 
Few cared to enter the immense fane, because of a superstition that 
any living person who intruded upon its gloom would return to it 
shortly as the provender of the god. 

Mordiggian, it seemed, was indeed a benign deity in the eyes of 
the inhabitants of Zul-Bha-Sair, Curiously enough, no definite per- 
sonal attributes were ascribed to him, He was, so to speak, an im- 
personal force akin to the elements—a consuming and cleansing 
power, like fire. His hierophants were equally mysterious; they 
lived in the temple and emerged from it only in the execution of 
their funereal duties. No one knew the manner of their recruiting, 
but many believed that they were both male and female, thus 
renewing their numbers from generation to generation with no 
ulterior commerce. Others thought that they were not human be- 
ings at all, but an order of subterranean earth-entities, who lived 
forever, and who fed upon corpses like the god himself, Through 
this latter belief, of late years, a minor heresy had risen, some 
holding that Mordiggian was a mere hieratic figment, and the 
priests were the sole devourers of the dead. The dealer, quoting this 
heresy, made haste to disavow it with pious reprobation. 

Phariom chatted for a while on other topics, and then continued 
his progress through the city, going as forthrightly toward the tem- 
ple as the obliquely running thoroughfares would permit. He had 
formed no conscious plan, but desired to reconnoiter the vicinage. 
In that which the garment-dealer had told him, the one reassuring, 
detail was the openness of the fane and its accessibility to all who 
dared enter. The rarity of visitors, however, would make Phariom 
conspicuous, and he wished above all to avoid attention. On the 
other hand, any effort to remove bodies from the temple was seem- 
ingly unheard of—a thing audacious beyond the dreams of the 
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people of Zul-Bha-Sair. Through the very boldness of his design, he 
might avoid suspicion, and succeed in rescuing Elaith. 

The streets that he followed began to tend downward, and were 
narrower, dimmer, and more tortuous than any he had yet tra- 
versed. He thought for a while that he had lost his way, and he was 
about to ask the passers to redirect him, when four of the priests of 
Mordiggian, bearing one of the curious litter-like biers of bone and 
leather, emerged from an ancient alley just before him. 

The bier was occupied by the body of a girl, and for one moment 
of convulsive shock and agitation that left him trembling, Phariom 
thought that the girl was Elaith. Looking again, he saw his mis- 
take, The gown that the girl wore, though simple, was made of 
some rare exotic stuff. Her features, though pale as those of Elaith, 
were crowned with curls like the petals of heavy black poppies. Her 
beauty, warm and voluptuous even in death, differed from the 
blonde pureness of Elaith as tropic lilies differ from narcissi. 


Quietly, and maintaining a discreet interval, Phariom followed the 
sullenly shrouded figures and their lovely burden, He saw that 
people made way for the passage of the bier with awed, unques- 
tioning alacrity; and the loud voices of hucksters and chafferers 
were hushed as the priests went by. Oyerhearing a murmured con- 
versation between two of the townsfolk, he learned that the dead 
girl was Arctela, daughter of Quaos, a high noble and magistrate of 
Zul-Bha-Sair. She had died very quickly and mysteriously, from a 
cause unknown to the physicians, which had not marred or wasted 
her beauty in the least. There were those who held that an indetect- 
able poison, rather than disease, had been the agency of death; and 
others deemed her the victim of malefic sorcery 

The priests went on, and Phariom kept them in sight as well as he 
could in the blind tangle of streets. The way steepened, without 
affording any clear prospect of the levels below, and the houses 
seemed to crowd more closely, as if huddling back from a precipice, 
Finally the youth emerged behind his macabre guides in a sort of 
circular hollow at the city’s heart, where the temple of Mordiggian 
loomed alone and separate amid pavements of sad onyx, and funer- 
ary cedars whose green had blackened as if with the undeparting 
charnel shadows bequeathed by dead ages. 

The edifice was built of a strange stone, hued as with the blackish 
purple of carnal decay: a stone that refused the ardent luster of 
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noon, and the prodigality of dawn or of sunset glory. It was low 
and windowless, having the form of a monstrous mausoleum, Its 
portals yawned sepulchrally in the gloom of the cedars. 

Phariom watched the priests as they vanished within the portals, 
carrying the girl Arctela like phantoms who bear a phantom bur- 
den. The broad area of pavement between the recoiling houses and 
the temple was now deserted, but he did not venture to cross it in 
the blare of betraying daylight, Circling the area, he saw that there 
were several other entrances to the great fane, all open and 
unguarded. There was no sign of activity about the place; but he 
shuddered uncontrollably at the thought of that which was hidden 
within its walls, even as the feasting of worms is hidden in the mar- 
ble tomb. 

Like a vomiting of charnels, the abominations of which he had 
heard rose up before him in the sunlight; and again he drew close to 
madness, knowing that Elaith must lie among the dead, in the tem- 
ple, with the foul umbrage of such things upon her; and that he, 
consumed with unremitting frenzy, must wait for the favorable 
shrouding of darkness before he could execute his nebulous, doubt- 
ful plan of rescue. In the meanwhile, she might awake, and perish 
from the mortal horror of her surroundings . . . or worse even than 
this might befall, if the whispered tales were true. . . . 


m 


Abnon-Tha, sorcerer and necromancer, was felicitating himself on 
the bargain he had made with the priests of Mordiggian. He felt, 
perhaps justly, that no one less clever than he could have conceived 
and executed the various procedures that had made possible this 
bargain, through which Arctela, daughter of the proud Quaos, 
would become his unquestioning slave. No other lover, he told 
himself, could have been resourceful enough to obtain a desired 
woman in this fashion. Arctela, betrothed to Alos, a young noble of 
the city, was seemingly beyond the aspiration of a sorcerer. Abnon- 
Tha, however, was no common hedge-wizard, but an adept of long 
standing in the most awful and profound arcana of the Black Arts. 
He knew the spells that kill more quickly and surely than knife or 
poison, at a distance; and he knew also the darker spells by which 
the dead can be reanimated, even after years or ages of decay. He 
had slain Arctela in a manner that none could detect, with a rare 
and subtle invultuation that had left no mark; and her body lay 
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now among the dead, in Mordiggian’s temple. Tonight, with the 
tacit connivance of the terrible, shrouded priests, he would bring 
her back to life. 

Abnon-Tha was not native to Zul-Bha-Sair, but had come many 
years before from the infamous, half-mythic isle of Sotar, lying 
somewhere to the east of the huge continent of Zothique. Like a 
sleek young vulture, he had established himself in the very shadow 
of the charnel fane, and had prospered, taking to himself pupils and 
assistants. 

His dealings with the priests were long and extensive, and the 
bargain he had just made was far from being the first of its kind. 
They had allowed him the temporary use of bodies claimed by 
Mordiggian, stipulating only that these bodies should not be 
removed from the temple during the course of any of his ex- 
periments in necromancy. Since the privilege was slightly irregular 
from their viewpoint, he had found it necessary to bribe them— 
not, however, with gold, but with the promise of a liberal 
purveyance of matters more sinister and corruptible than gold. The 
arrangement had been satisfactory enough to all concerned: cadav- 
ers had poured into the temple with more than their usual abun- 
dance ever since the coming of the sorcerer; the god had not lacked 
for provender; and Abnon-Tha had never lacked for subjects on 
which to employ his more baleful spells. 

On the whole, Abnon-Tha was not ill-pleased with himself, He 
reflected, moreover, that aside from his mastery of magic and his 
sleightful ingenuity, he was about to manifest a well-nigh unexam- 
pled courage. He had planned a robbery that would amount to dire 
sacrilege: the removal of the reanimated body of Arctela from the 
temple. Such robberies (either of animate or exanimate corpses), 
and the penalty attached to them, were a matter of legend only; for 
none had occurred in recent ages. Thrice terrible, according to 
common belief, was the doom of those who had tried, and failed. 
The necromancer was not blind to the risks of his enterprise; nor, 
on the other hand, was he deterred or intimidated by them. 

His two assistants, Narghai and Vemba-Tsith, apprised of his in- 
tention, had made with all due privity the necessary preparations 
for their flight from Zul-Bha-Sair. The strong passion that the sor- 
cerer had conceived for Arctela was not his only motive, perhaps, 
in removing from that city. He was desirous of change, for he had 
grown a little weary of the odd laws that really served to restrict his 
necromantic practices, while facilitating them in a sense. He 
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planned to travel southward, and establish himself in one of the 
cities of Tasuun, an empire famous for the number and antiquity of 
its mummies. 

It was now sunset-time. Five dromedaries, bred for racing, 
waited in the inner courtyard of Abnon-Tha’s house, a high and 
mouldering mansion that seemed to lean forward upon the open, 
circular area belonging to the temple. One of the dromedaries 
would carry a bale containing the sorcerer’s most valuable books, 
manuscripts, and other impedimenta of magic. Its fellows would 
bear Abnon-Tha, the two assistants—and Arctela. 

Narghai and Vemba-Tsith appeared before their master to tell 
him that all was made ready. Both were much younger than Abnon- 
Tha; but, like himself, they were outlanders in Zul-Bha-Sair. They 
came of the swart and narrow-eyed people of Naat, an isle that was 
little less infamous than Sotar. 

“It is well,” said the necromancer, as they stood before him with 
lowered eyes, after making their announcement. “We have only to 
await the favorable hour. Midway between sunset and moonrise, 
when the priests are at their supper in the nether adytum, we will 
enter the temple and perform that which must be done for the rais- 
ing of Arctela. They feed well tonight, for I know that many of the 
dead grow ripe on the great table in the upper sanctuary; and it may 
be that Mordiggian feeds also. None will come to watch us at our 
doings.” 

“But, Master,” said Narghai, shivering a little beneath his robe of 
nacarat red, “is it wise, after all, to do this thing? Must you take the 
girl from the temple? Always, ere this, you have contented yourself 
with the brief loan that the priests allow, and have rendered back 
the dead in the required state of exanimation. Truly, is it well to 
violate the law of the god? Men say that the wrath of Mordiggian, 
though seldom loosed, is more dreadful than the wrath of all other 
deities. For this reason, none has dared to defraud him in latter 
years, or attempt the removal of any of the corpses from his fane. 
Long ago, it is told, a high noble of the city bore hence the cadaver 
of a woman he had loved, and fled with it into the desert; but the 


priests pursued him, running more swiftly than jackals . . . and the 
fate that overtook him is a thing whereof the legends whisper but 
dimly.” 


“I fear neither Mordiggian nor his creatures,” said Abnon-Tha, 
with a solemn vainglory in his voice. “My dromedaries can outrun 
the priests—even granting that the priests are not men at all, but 
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ghouls, as some say. And there is small likelihood that they will 
follow us: after their feasting tonight, they will sleep like gorged 
vultures, The morrow will find us far on the road to Tasuun, ere 
they awake.” 

“The master is right,” interpolated Vemba-Tsith. “We have 
nothing to fear.” 

“But they say that Mordiggian does not sleep,” insisted Narghai, 
“and that he watches all things eternally from his black vault 
beneath the temple.” 

“So I have heard,” said Abnon-Tha, with a dry and learned air. 
“But I consider that such beliefs are mere superstition. There is 
nothing to confirm them in the real nature of corpse-eating entities. 
So far, I have never beheld Mordiggian, either sleeping or awake; 
but in all likelihood he is merely a common ghoul. | know these 
demons and their habits. They differ from hyenas only through 
their monstrous shape and size, and their immortality.” 

“Still, I must deem it an ill thing to cheat Mordiggian,” muttered 
Narghai beneath his breath. 

The words were caught by the quick ears of Abnon-Tha. “Nay, 
there is no question of cheating. Well have I served Mordiggian and 
his priesthood, and amply have I larded their black table. Also, I 
shall keep, in a sense, the bargain I have made concerning Arctela: 
the providing of a new cadaver in return for my necromantic priv- 
ilege. Tomorrow, the youth Alos, the betrothed of Arctela, will lie 
in her place among the dead. Go now, and leave me, for 1 must 
devise the inward invultuation that will rot the heart of Alos, like a 
worm that awakens at the core of fruit.” 


IV 


To Phariom, fevered and distraught, it seemed that the cloudless 
day went by with the sluggishness of a corpse-clogged river. Unable 
to calm his agitation, he wandered aimlessly through the thronged 
bazaars, till the western towers grew dark on a heaven of saffron 
flame, and the twilight rose like a grey and curdling sea among the 
houses. Then he returned to the inn where Elaith had been stricken, 
and claimed the dromedary which he had left in the tavern stables. 
Riding the animal through dim thoroughfares, lit only by the covert 
gleam of lamps or tapers from half-closed windows, he found his 
way once more to the city’s center. 

The dusk had thickened into darkness when he came to the open 
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area surrounding Mordiggian’s temple. The windows of mansions 
fronting the area were shut and lightless as dead eyes, and the fane 
itself, a colossal bulk of gloom, was rayless as any mausoleum be- 
neath the gathering stars. No one, it seemed, was abroad, and 
though the quietude was favorable to his project, Phariom shivered 
with a chill of deathly menace and desolation. The hoofs of his 
camel rang on the pavement with a startling and preternatural 
clangor, and he thought that the ears of hidden ghouls, listening 
alertly behind the silence, must surely hear them. 

However, there was no stirring of life in that sepulchral gloom. 
Reaching the shelter of one of the thick groups of ancient cedars, he 
dismounted and tied the dromedary to a low-growing branch. 
Keeping among the trees, like a shadow among shadows, he ap- 
proached the temple with infinite wariness, and circled it slowly, 
finding that its four doorways, which corresponded to the four 
quarters of the earth, were all wide-open, deserted, and equally 
dark. Returning at length to the eastern side, on which he had 
tethered his camel, he emboldened himself to enter the blackly gap- 
ing portals. 

Crossing the threshold, he was engulfed instantly by a dead and 
clammy darkness, touched with the faint fetor of corruption, and a 
smell as of charred bone and flesh. He thought that he was in a 
huge corridor, and feeling his way forward along the right-hand 
wall, he soon came to a sudden turn, and saw a bluish glimmering 
far ahead, as if in some central adytum where the hall ended. Massy 
columns were silhouetted against the glimmering; and across it, as 
he drew nearer, several dark and muffled figures passed, presenting 
the profiles of enormous skulls. Two of them were sharing the 
burden of a human body which they carried in their arms. To 
Phariom, pausing in the shadowy hall, it appeared that the vague 
taint of putrescence upon the air grew stronger for a few instants 
after the figures had come and gone. 

They were not succeeded by any others, and the fane resumed its 
mausolean stillness. But the youth waited for many minutes, doubt- 
ful and trepidant, before venturing to go on. An oppression of mor- 
tuary mystery thickened the air, and stifled him like the noisome ef- 
fluvia of catacombs. His ears became intolerably acute, and he 
heard a dim humming, a sound of deep and viscid voices in- 
distinguishably blent, that appeared to issue from crypts beneath 
the temple. 
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Stealing at length to the hall’s end, he peered beyond into what 
was obviously the main sanctuary: a low and many-pillared room, 
whose vastness was but half-revealed by the bluish fires that glowed 
and flickered in numerous urn-like vessels borne aloft on slender 
stelae. 

Phariom hesitated upon that awful threshold, for the mingled 
odors of burnt and decaying flesh were heavier on the air, as if he 
had drawn nearer to their sources; and the thick humming seemed 
to ascend from a dark stairway in the floor, beside the left-hand 
wall. But the room, to all appearance, was empty of life, and 
nothing stirred except the wavering lights and shadows. The 
watcher discerned the outlines of a vast table in the center, carved 
from the same black stone as the building itself. Upon the table, 
half-lit by the flaming urns, or shrouded by the umbrage of the 
heavy columns, a number of people lay side by side; and Phariom 
knew that he had found the black altar of Mordiggian, whereon 
were disposed the bodies claimed by the god. 

A wild and stifling fear contended with a wilder hope in his bo- 
som. Trembling, he went toward the table; and a cold clamminess, 
wrought by the presence of the dead, assailed him. The table was 
nearly thirty feet in length, and it rose waist-high on a dozen mighty 
legs. Beginning at the nearer end, he passed along the row of 
corpses, peering fearfully into each upturned face. Both sexes, and 
many ages and differing ranks, were represented. Nobles and 
merchants were crowded by beggars in filthy rags. Some were 
newly dead, and others, it seemed, had lain there for days, and 
were beginning to show the marks of corruption. There were many 
gaps in the ordered row, suggesting that certain of the corpses had 
been recently removed. Phariom went on in the dim light, searching 
for the loved features of Elaith. At last, when he was nearing the 
further end, and had begun to fear that she was not among them, 
he found her. 

With the cryptic pallor and stillness of her strange malady upon 
her, she lay unchanged on the chill stone. A great thankfulness was 
born in the heart of Phariom, for he felt sure that she was not dead 
—and that she had not awakened at any time to the horrors of the 
temple. If he could bear her away from the hateful purlieus of Zul- 
Bha-Sair without detection, she would recover from her death- 
simulating sickness. 

Cursorily, he noted that another woman was lying beside Elaith, 
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and recognized her as the beautiful Arctela, whose bearers he had 
followed almost to the portals of the fane. He gave her no second 
glance, but stooped to lift Elaith in his arms. 

At that moment, he heard a murmur of low voices in the direc- 
tion of the door by which he had entered the sanctuary. Thinking 
that some of the priests had returned, he dropped swiftly on hands 
and knees and crawled beneath the ponderous table, which af- 
forded the only accessible hiding-place. Retreating into shadow be- 
yond the glimmering shed from the lofty urns, he waited and looked 
out between the pillar-thick legs. 

The voices grew louder, and he saw the curiously sandalled feet 
and shortish robes of three persons who approached the table of the 
dead and paused in the very spot where he himself had stood a few 
instants before. Who they were, he could not surmise; but their gar- 
ments of light and swarthy red were not the shroudings of Mordig- 
gian’s priests. He was uncertain whether or not they had seen him; 
and crouching in the low space beneath the table, he plucked his 
dagger from its sheath. 

Now he was able to distinguish three voices, one solemn and 
unctuously imperative, one somewhat guttural and growling, and 
the other shrill and nasal. The accents were alien, differing from 
those of the men of Zul-Bha-Sair, and the words were often strange 
to Phariom. Also, much of the converse was inaudible. 

“> here. . . at the end,” said the solemn voice. “Be swift... . 
We have no time to loiter.” 

“Yes, Master,” came the growling voice. “But who is this other? 
... Truly, she is very fair.” 

A discussion seemed to take place, in discreetly lowered tones. 
Apparently the owner of the guttural voice was urging something 
that the other two opposed. The listener could distinguish only a 
word or two here and there; but he gathered that the name of the 
first person was Vemba-Tsith, and that the one who spoke in a 
nasal shrilling was called Narghai. At last, above the others, the 
grave accents of the man addressed only as the master were clearly 
audible: 

“I do not altogether approve. . . . It will delay our departure . . . 
and the two must ride on one dromedary. But take her, Vemba- 
Tsith, if you can perform the necessary spells unaided. 1 have no 
time for a double incantation. It will be a good test of your profi- 
ciency.” 

There was a mumbling as of thanks or acknowledgement from 
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Vemba-Tsith. Then the voice of the master: “Be quiet now, and 
make haste.” To Phariom, wondering vaguely and uneasily as to 
the import of this colloquy, it seemed that two of the three men 
pressed closer to the table, as if stooping above the dead. He heard 
a rustling of cloth upon stone, and an instant later, he saw that all 
three were departing among the columns and stelae, in a direction 
opposite to that from which they had entered the sanctuary. Two 
of them carried burdens that glimmered palely and indistinctly in 
the shadows. 

A black horror clutched at the heart of Phariom, for all too clearly 
he surmised the nature of those burdens—and the possible identity 
of one of them. Quickly he crawled forth from his hiding-place and 
saw that Elaith was gone from the black table, together with the 
girl Arctela. He saw the vanishing of shadowy figures in the gloom 
that zoned the chamber’s western wall. Whether the abductors 
were ghouls, or worse than ghouls, he could not know, but he 
followed swiftly, forgetful of all caution in his concern for Elaith. 

Reaching the wall, he found the mouth of a corridor, and 
plunged into it headlong. Somewhere in the gloom ahead, he saw a 
ruddy glimmering of light. Then he heard a sullen, metallic grating; 
and the glimmer narrowed to a slit-like gleam, as if the door of the 
chamber from which it issued were being closed. 

Following the blind wall, he came to that slit of crimson light. A 
door of darkly tarnished bronze had been left ajar, and Phariom 
peered in on a weird, unholy scene, illumined by the blood-like 
flames that flared and soared unsteadily from high urns upborne on 
sable pedestals, 

The room was full of a sensuous luxury that accorded strangely 
with the dull, funereal stone of that temple of death. There were 
couches and carpets of superbly figured stuffs, vermilion, gold, 
azure, silver; and jewelled censers of unknown metals stood in the 
far corners. A low table at one side was littered with curious bot- 
tles, and occult appliances such as might be used in medicine or 
sorcery. 

Elaith was lying on one of the couches, and near her, on a second 
couch, the body of the girl Arctela had been disposed. The ab- 
ductors, whose faces Phariom now beheld for the first time, were 
busying themselves with singular preparations that mystified him 
prodigiously. His impulse to invade the room was repressed by a 
sort of wonder that held him enthralled and motionless. 

One of the three, a tall, middle-aged man whom he identified as 
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the master, had assembled certain peculiar vessels, including a 
small brazier and a censer, and had set them on the floor beside 
Arctela, The second, a younger man with lecherously slitted eyes, 
had placed similar impedimenta before Elaith. The third, who was 
also young, and evil of aspect, merely stood and looked on with an 
apprehensive, uneasy air. 

Phariom divined that the men were sorcerers when, with a deft- 
ness born of long practice, they lit the censers and braziers, and 
began simultaneously the intonation of rhythmically measured 
words in a strange tongue, accompanied by the sprinkling, at 
regular intervals, of black oils that fell with a great hissing on the 
coals in the braziers and sent up enormous clouds of pearly smoke. 
Dark threads of vapor serpentined from the censers, interweaving 
themselves like veins through the dim, misshapen figures as of 
ghostly giants that were formed by the lighter fumes. A reek of in- 
tolerably acrid balsams filled the chamber, assailing and troubling 
the senses of Phariom, till the scene wavered before him and took 
on a dream-like vastness, a narcotic distortion. 

The voices of the necromancers mounted and fell as if in some 
unholy paean. Imperious, exigent, they seemed to implore the con- 
summation of forbidden blasphemy. Like thronging phantoms, 
writhing and swirling with malignant life, the vapors rose about the 
couches on which lay the dead girl and the girl who bore the out- 
ward likeness of death. 

Then, as the fumes were riven apart in their baleful seething, 
Phariom saw that the pale figure of Elaith had stirred like a sleeper 
who awakens, that she had opened her eyes and was lifting a feeble 
hand from the gorgeous couch. The younger necromancer ceased 
his chanting on a sharply broken cadence; but the solemn tones of 
the other still went on, and still there was a spell on the limbs and 
senses of Phariom, making it impossible for him to stir. 

Slowly the vapors thinned like a rout of dissolving phantoms. 
The watcher saw that the dead girl, Arctela, was rising to her feet 
like a somnambulist. The chanting of Abnon-Tha, standing before 
her, came sonorously to an end. In the awful silence that followed, 
Phariom heard a weak cry from Elaith, and then the exultant, 
growling voice of Vemba-Tsith, who was stooping above her: 

“Behold, O Abnon-Tha! My spells are swifter than yours, for she 
that I have chosen awakened before Arctela!” 

Phariom was released from his thralldom, as if through the lifting 
of an evil enchantment. He flung back the ponderous door of dark- 
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ened bronze, that ground with protesting clangors on its hinges. 
His dagger drawn, he rushed into the room. 

Elaith, her eyes wide with piteous bewilderment, turned toward 
him and made an ineffectual effort to arise from the couch. Arctela, 
mute and submissive before Abnon-Tha, appeared to heed nothing 
but the will of the necromancer. She was like a fair and soulless 
automaton, The sorcerers, turning as Phariom entered, sprang 
back with instant agility before his onset, and drew the short, 
cruelly crooked swords which they all carried. Narghai struck the 
knife from Phariom’s fingers with a darting blow that shattered its 
thin blade at the hilt, and Vemba-Tsith, his weapon swinging back 
in a vicious arc, would have killed the youth promptly if Abnon- 
Tha had not intervened and bade him stay. 

Phariom, standing furious but irresolute before the lifted swords, 
was aware of the darkly searching eyes of Abnon-Tha, like those of 
some nyctalopic bird of prey. 

“I would know the meaning of this intrusion,” said the necro- 
mancer. “Truly, you are bold to enter the temple of Mordiggian.” 

“I came to find the girl who lies yonder,” declared Phariom. “She 
is Elaith, my wife, who was claimed unjustly by the god. But tell 
me, why have you brought her to this room from the table of Mor- 
diggian, and what manner of men are you, that raise up the dead as 
you have raised this other woman?” 

“I am Abnon-Tha, the necromancer, and these others are my 
pupils, Narghai and Vemba-Tsith. Give thanks to Vemba-Tsith, 
for verily he has brought back your wife from the purlieus of the 
dead with a skill excelling that of his master. She awoke ere the in- 
cantation was finished!” 

Phariom glared with implacable suspicion at Abnon-Tha. “Elaith 
was not dead, but only as one in trance,” he averred. “It was not 
your pupil’s sorcery that awakened her. And verily, whether Elaith 
be dead or living is not a matter that should concern any but 
myself. Permit us to depart, for I wish to remove with her from Zul- 
Bha-Sair, in which we are only passing travellers.” 

So speaking, he turned his back on the necromancers, and went 
over to Elaith, who regarded him with dazed eyes but uttered his 
name feebly as he clasped her in his arms. 

“Now this is a remarkable coincidence,” purred Abnon-Tha. “I 
and my pupils are also planning to depart from Zul-Bha-Sair, and 
we start this very night. Perhaps you will honor us with your 
company.” 
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“I thank you,” said Phariom, curtly, “But I am not sure that our 
roads lie together. Elaith and I would go toward Tasuun.” 

“Now, by the black altar of Mordiggian, that is a still stranger 
coincidence, for Tasuun is also our destination. We take with us 
the resurrected girl Arctela, whom I have deemed too fair for the 
charnel god and his ghouls.” 

Phariom divined the dark evil that lay behind the oily, mocking 
speeches of the necromancer. Also, he saw the furtive and sinister 
sign that Abnon-Tha had made to his assistants. Weaponless, he 
could only give a formal assent to the sardonic proposal. He knew 
well that he would not be permitted to leave the temple alive, for the 
narrow eyes of Narghai and Vemba-Tsith, regarding him closely, 
were alight with the red lust of murder. 

“Come,” said Abnon-Tha, in a voice of imperious command, “it 
is time to go.” He turned to the still figure of Arctela and spoke an 
unknown word. With vacant eyes and noctambulistic paces, she 
followed at his heels as he stepped toward the open door. Phariom 
had helped Elaith to her feet, and was whispering words of re- 
assurance in an effort to lull the growing horror and confused 
alarm that he saw in her eyes. She was able to walk, albeit slowly 
and uncertainly. Vemba-Tsith and Narghai drew back, motioning 
that she and Phariom should precede them; but Phariom, sensing 
their intent to slay him as soon as his back was turned, obeyed un- 
willingly and looked desperately about for something that he could 
seize as a weapon. 

One of the metal braziers, full of smouldering coals, was at his 
very feet. He stooped quickly, lifted it in his hands, and turned 
upon the necromancers, Vemba-Tsith, as he had suspected, was 
prowling toward him with upraised sword, and was making ready 
to strike. Phariom hurled the brazier and its glowing contents full in 
the necromancer’s face, and Vemba-Tsith went down with a terri- 
ble, smothered cry. Narghai, snarling ferociously, leapt forward to 
assail the defenseless youth. His scimitar gleamed with a wicked 
luster in the lurid glare of the urns as he swung it back for the blow. 
But the weapon did not fall; and Phariom, steeling himself against 
the impending death, became aware that Narghai was staring be- 
yond him as if petrified by the vision of some Gorgonian specter. 

As if compelled by another will than his own, the youth turned — 
and saw the thing that had arrested Narghai’s blow, Arctela and 
Abnon-Tha, pausing before the open door, were outlined against a 
colossal shadow that was not wrought by anything in the room. It 
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filled the portals from side to side, it towered aboye the lintel—and 
then, swiftly, it became more than a shadow: it was a bulk of 
darkness, black and opaque, that somehow blinded the eyes with a 
strange dazzlement. It seemed to suck the flame from the red urns 
and fill the chamber with a chill of utter death and voidness. Its 
form was that of a worm-shapen column, huge as a dragon, its fur- 
ther coils still issuing from the gloom of the corridor; but it changed 
from moment to moment, swirling and spinning as if alive with the 
vortical energies of dark aeons. Briefly it took the semblance of 
some demoniac giant with eyeless head and limbless body; and 
then, leaping and spreading like smoky fire, it swept forward into 
the chamber. 

‘Abnon-Tha fell back before it, with frantic mumblings of male- 
diction or exorcism; but Arctela, pale and slight and motionless, 
remained full in its path, while the thing enfolded her and 
enveloped her with a hungry flaring until she was hidden wholly 
from view. 

Phariom, supporting Elaith, who leaned weakly on his shoulder 
as if about to swoon, was powerless to move. He forgot the 
murderous Narghai, and it seemed that he and Elaith were but faint 
shadows in the presence of embodied death and dissolution, He 
saw the blackness grow and wax with the towering of fed flame as 
it closed about Arctela; and he saw it gleam with eddying hues of 
somber iris, like the spectrum of a sable sun. For an instant, he 
heard a soft and flame-like murmuring. Then, quickly and terribly, 
the thing ebbed from the room, Arctela was gone, as if she had dis- 
solved like a phantom on the air. Borne on a sudden gust of 
strangely mingled heat and cold, there came an acrid odor, such as 
would rise from a burnt-out funeral pyre. 

“Mordiggian!” shrilled Narghai, in hysteric terror. “It was the 
god Mordiggian! He has taken Arctela!” 

It seemed that his cry was answered by a score of sardonic 
echoes, unhuman as the howling of hyenas, and yet articulate, that 
repeated the name Mordiggian. Into the room, from the dark hall, 
there poured a horde of creatures whose violet robes alone iden- 
tified them in Phariom’s eyes as the priests of the ghoul-god. They 
had removed the skull-like masks, revealing heads and faces that 
were halt-anthropomorphic, half-canine, and wholly diabo 
Also, they had taken off the fingerless gloves. . . . There were at 
least a dozen of them, Their curving talons gleamed in the bloody 
light like hooks of darkly tarnished metal; their spiky teeth, longer 
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than coffin-nails, protruded from snarling lips. They closed like a 
ring of jackals on Abnon-Tha and Narghai, driving them back into 
the furthest corner, Several others, entering tardily, fell with a 
bestial ferocity on Vemba-Tsith, who had begun to revive, and was 
moaning and writhing on the floor amid the scattered coals of the 
brazier. 

They seemed to ignore Phariom and Elaith, who stood looking 
on as if in some baleful trance. But the hindmost, ere he joined the 
assailants of Vemba-Tsith, turned to the youthful pair and ad- 
dressed them in a hoarse, hollow voice, like a tomb-reverberate 
barking: 

“Go, for Mordiggian is a just god, who claims only the dead, and 
has no concern with the living. And we, the priests of Mordiggian, 
deal in our own fashion with those who would violate his law by 
removing the dead from the temple.” 

Phariom, with Elaith still leaning on his shoulder, went out into 
the dark hall, hearing a hideous clamor in which the screams of 
men were mingled with a growling as of jackals, a laughter as of 
hyenas. The clamor ceased as they entered the blue-lit sanctuary 
and passed toward the outer corridor; and the silence that filled 
Mordiggian’s fane behind them was deep as the silence of the dead 
on the black altar-table. 


Xeethra 


Subtle and manifold are the nets of the Demon, who 
followeth his chosen from birth to death and from death to 
birth, throughout many liv 

—THE TESTAMENTS OF CARNAMAGOS. 


ong had the wasting summer pastured its suns, like fiery 
red stallions, on the dun hills that crouched before the 
Mykrasian Mountains in wild easternmost Cincor. The 
peak-fed torrents were become tenuous threads or far- 
sundered, fallen pools; the granite boulders were shaled by the 
heat; the bare earth was cracked and creviced; and the low, meager 
grasses were seared even to the roots. 

So it occurred that the boy Xeethra, tending the black and 
piebald goats of his uncle Pornos, was obliged to follow his charges 
further each day on the combes and hilltops. In an afternoon of late 
summer he came to a deep, craggy valley which he had never before 
visited. Here a cool and shadowy tarn was watered by hidden well- 
springs; and the ledgy slopes about the tarn were mantled with 
herbage and bushes that had not wholly lost their vernal greenness. 

Surprised and enchanted, the young goatherd followed his caper- 
ing flock into this sheltered paradise. There was small likelihood 
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that the goats of Pornos would stray afield from such goodly pas- 
turage; so Xeethra did not trouble himself to watch them any 
longer. Entranced by his surroundings, he began to explore the 
valley, after quenching his thirst at the clear waters that sparkled 
like golden wine. 

To him, the place seemed a veritable garden-pleasance. Forget- 
ting the distance he had already come, and the wrath of Pornos if 
the flock should return late for the milking, he wandered deeper 
among the winding crags that protected the valley. On every hand 
the rocks grew sterner and wilder; the valley straitened; and he 
stood presently at its end, where a rugged wall forbade further 
progress. 

Feeling a vague disappointment, he was about to turn and retrace 
his wanderings. Then, in the base of the sheer wall, he perceived 
the mysterious yawning of a cavern. It seemed that the rock must 
have opened only a little while before his coming: for the lines of 
cleavage were clearly marked, and the cracks made in the surround- 
ing surface were unclaimed by the moss that grew plentifully else- 
where. From the cavern’s creviced lip there sprang a stunted tree, 
with its newly broken roots hanging in air; and the stubborn tap- 
root was in the rock at Xeethra’s feet, where, it was plain, the tree 
had formerly stood. 

Wondering and curious, the boy peered into the inviting gloom 
of the cavern, from which, unaccountably, a soft balmy air now 
began to blow. There were strange odors on the air, suggesting the 
pungency of temple incense, the languor and luxury of opiate 
blossoms. They disturbed the senses of Xeethra; and, at the same 
time, they seduced him with their promise of unbeholden mar- 
vellous things. Hesitating, he tried to remember certain legends that 
Pornos had told him: legends that concerned such hidden caverns 
as the one on which he had stumbled, But it seemed that the tales 
had faded now from his mind, leaving only a dim sense of things 
that were perilous, forbidden, and magical. He thought that the 
cavern was the portal of some undiscovered world—and the portal 
had opened expressly to permit his entrance. Being of a nature both 
venturesome and visionary, he was undeterred by the fears that 
others might have felt in his place. Overpowered by a great curios- 
ity, he soon entered the cave, carrying for a torch a dry, resinous 
bough that had fallen from the tree in the cliff. 

Beyond the mouth he was swallowed by a rough-arched passage 
that pitched downward like the gorge of some monstrous dragon. 
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The torch’s flame blew back, flaring and smoking in the warm 
aromatic wind that strengthened from unknown depths. The cave 
steepened perilously; but Xeethra continued his exploration, climb- 
ing down by the stair-like coigns and projections of the stone. 

Like a dreamer in a dream, he was wholly absorbed by the mys- 
tery on which he had happened; and at no time did he recall his 
abandoned duty. He lost all reckoning of the time consumed in his 
descent. Then, suddenly, his torch was extinguished by a hor gust 
that blew upon him like the expelled breath of some prankish 
demon. 

Feeling the assailment of a black panic, he tottered in darkness 
and sought to secure his footing on the dangerous incline. But, ere 
he could relume the blown-out torch, he saw that the night around 
him was not complete, but was tempered by a wan, golden glim- 
mering from the depths below. Forgetting his alarm in a new 
wonder, he descended toward the mysterious light. 

At the bottom of the long incline, Xeethra passed through a low 
cavern-mouth and emerged into sun-bright radiance. Dazzled and 
bewildered, he thought for a moment that his subterranean 
wanderings had brought him back to the outer air in some un- 
suspected land lying among the Mykrasian hills. Yet surely the 
region before him was no part of summer-stricken Cincor: for he 
saw neither hills nor mountains nor the black sapphire heaven from 
which the aging but despotic sun glared down with implacable 
drouth on the kingdoms of Zothique. 

He stood on the threshold of a fertile plain that lapsed illimitably 
into golden distance under the measureless arch of a golden vault. 
Far off, through the misty radiance, there was a dim towering of 
unidentifiable masses that might have been spires and domes and 
ramparts. A level meadow lay at his feet, covered with close-grown 
curling sward that had the greenness of verdigris; and the sward, at 
intervals, was studded with strange blossoms appearing to turn and 
move like living eyes. Near at hand, beyond the meadow, was an 
orchard-like grove of tall, amply spreading trees amid whose lush 
leafage he descried the burning of numberless dark-red fruits. The 
plain, to all seeming, was empty of human life; and no birds flew in 
the fiery air or perched on the laden boughs. There was no sound 
other than the sighing of leaves: a sound like the hissing of many 
small hidden serpents. 

To the boy from the parched hill-country, this realm was an 
Eden of untasted delights. But, for a little, he was stayed by the 
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strangeness of it all, and by the sense of weird and preternatural 
vitality which informed the whole landscape. Flakes of fire ap- 
peared to descend and melt in the rippling air; the grasses coiled 
with verminous writhings; the flowery eyes returned his regard in- 
tently; the trees palpitated as if a sanguine ichor flowed within them 
in lieu of sap; and the undernote of adder-like hissings amid the 
foliage grew louder and sharper. 

Xeethra, however, was deterred only by the thought that a 
region so fair and fertile must belong to some jealous owner who 
would resent his intrusion. He scanned the unpeopled plain with 
much circumspection, Then, deeming himself secure from observa- 
tion, he yielded to the craving that had been roused within him by 
the red, luxuriant fruit. 

The turf was elastic beneath him, like a living substance, as he 
ran forward to the nearest trees. Bowed with their shining globes, 
the branches drooped around him. He plucked several of the largest 
fruits and stored them thriftily in the bosom of his threadbare tunic. 
Then, unable to resist his appetence any longer, he began to devour 
one of the fruits. The rind broke easily under his teeth, and it 
seemed that a royal wine, sweet and puissant, was poured into his 
mouth from an overbrimming cup. He felt in his throat and bosom 
a swift warmth that almost suffocated him; and a strange fever sang 
in his ears and wildered his senses. It passed quickly, and he was 
startled from his bemusement by the sound of voices falling as if 
from an airy height. 

He knew instantly that the voices were not those of men. They 
filled his ears with a rolling as of baleful drums, heavy with 
ominous echoes; yet it seemed that they spoke in articulate words, 
albeit of a strange language. Looking up between the thick boughs, 
he beheld a sight that inspired him with terror. Two beings of 
colossean stature, tall as the watchtowers of the mountain people, 
stood waist-high above the near treetops. It was as if they had ap- 
peared by sorcery from the green ground or the gold heavens: for 
surely the clumps of vegetation, dwarfed into bushes by their bulk, 
could never have concealed them from Xeethra’s discernment. 

The figures were clad in black armor, lusterless and gloomy, 
such as demons might wear in the service of Thasaidon, lord of the 
bottomless underworlds. Xeethra felt sure that they had seen him; 
and perhaps their unintelligible converse concerned his presence. 
He trembled, thinking now that he had trespassed on the gardens of 
genii, Peering fearfully from his covert, he could discern no features 
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beneath the frontlets of the dark helms that were bowed toward 
him: but eye-like spots of ycllowish-red fire, restless as marsh- 
lights, shifted to and fro in void shadow where the faces should 
have been. 

It seemed to Xeethra that the rich foliage could afford no shelter 
from the scrutiny of these beings, the guardians of the land on 
which he had so rashly intruded. He was overwhelmed by a con- 
sciousness of guilt: the sibilant leaves, the drum-like voices of the 
giants, the eye-shaped flowers—all appeared to accuse him of 
trespass and thievery. At the same time he was perplexed by a queer 
and unwonted vagueness in regard to his own identity: somehow it 
was not Xeethra the goatherd . . . but another . . . who had found 
the bright garden-realm and had eaten the blood-dark fruit, This 
alien self was without name or formulable memory; but there was a 
flickering of confused lights, a murmur of indistinguishable voices, 
amid the stirred shadows of his mind. Again he felt the weird 
warmth, the swift-mounting fever, that had followed the devouring 
of the fruit. 

From all this, he was aroused by a livid flash of light that clove 
downward toward him across the branches. Whether a bolt of levin 
had issued from the clear vault, or whether one of the armored be- 
ings had brandished a great sword, he was never quite sure after- 
wards, The light seared his vision, he recoiled in uncontrollable 
fright, and found himself running, half-blind, across the open turf. 
Through whirling bolts of color he saw before him, in a sheer, top- 
less cliff, the cavern-mouth through which he had come. Behind 
him he heard a long rumbling as of summer thunder . . . or the 
laughter of colossi, 

Without pausing to retrieve the still-burning brand he had left at 
the entrance, Xeethra plunged incontinently into the dark cave. 
Through Stygian murk he managed to grope his way upward on the 
perilous incline. Reeling, stumbling, bruising himself at every turn, 
he came at last to the outer exit, in the hidden valley behind the hills 
of Cincor. 

To his consternation, twilight had fallen during his absence in 
the world beyond the cave. Stars crowded above the grim crags that 
walled the valley; and the skies of burnt-out purple were gored by 
the sharp horn of an ivory moon. Still fearing the pursuit of the 
giant guardians, and apprehending also the wrath of his uncle Por- 
nos, Xeethra hastened back to the little tarn, collected his flock, 
and drove it homeward through the long, gloomy miles. 
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During that journey, it seemed that a fever burned and died 
within him at intervals, bringing strange fancies. He forgot his fear 
of Pornos, forgot, indeed, that he was Xeethra, the humble and dis- 
regarded goatherd. He was returning to another abode than the 
squalid hut of Pornos, built of clay and brushwood. In a high- 
domed city, gates of burnished metal would open for him, and 
fiery-colored banners would stream on the perfumed air; and silver 
trumpets and the voices of blonde odalisques and black chamber- 
lains would greet him as king in a thousand-columned hall, The an- 
cient pomp of royalty, familiar as air and light, would surround 
him, and he, the King Amero, who had newly come to the throne, 
would rule as his fathers had ruled over all the kingdom of Calyz by 
the orient sea. Into his capital, on shaggy camels, the fierce southern 
tribesmen would bring a levy of date-wine and desert sapphires; 
and galleys from isles beyond the morning would burden his 
wharves with their semi-annual tribute of spices and strange-dyed 
fabrics. . . . 

Surging and fading like pictures of delirium but lucid as daily 
memories, the madness came and went; and once again he was the 
nephew of Pornos, returning belated with the flock. 

Like a downward-thrusting blade, the red moon had fixed itself 
in the somber hills when Xeethra reached the rough wooden pen in 
which Pornos kept his goats. Even as Xeethra had expected, the old 
man was waiting at the gate, bearing in one hand a clay lantern and 
in the other a staff of briarwood. He began to curse the boy with 
half-senile vehemence, waving the staff, and threatening to beat 
him for his tardiness. 

Xeethra did not flinch before the staff, Again, in his fancy, he 
was Amero, the young king of Calyz, Bewildered and astonished, 
he saw before him by the light of the shaken lantern a foul and 
rancid-smelling ancient whom he could not remember. Hardly 
could he understand the speech of Pornos; the man’s anger puzzled 
but did not frighten him; and his nostrils, as if accustomed only to 
delicate perfumes, were offended by the goatish stench. Asif for the 
first time, he heard the bleating of the tired flock, and gazed in wild 
surprise at the wattled pen and the hut beyond. 

“Is it for this,” cried Pornos, “that I have reared my sister’s or- 
phan at great expense? Accursed moon-calf! thankless whelp! If 
you have lost a milch-goat or a single kid, I shall flay you from 
thigh to shoulder.” 

Deeming that the silence of the youth was due to mere obstinacy, 
Pornos began to beat him with the staff. At the first blow, the 
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bright cloud lifted from Xeethra’s mind. Dodging the briarwood 
with agility, he tried to tell Pornos of the new pasture he had found 
among the hills. At this the old man suspended his blows, and 
Xeethra went on to tell of the strange cave that had conducted him 
to an unguessed garden-land, To support his story, he reached 
within his tunic for the blood-red apples he had stolen; but, to his 
confoundment, the fruits were gone, and he knew not whether he 
had lost them in the dark or whether, perhaps, they had vanished 
by virtue of some indwelling necromancy. 

Pornos, interrupting the youth with frequent scoldings, heard 
him at first with open unbelief. But he grew silent as the youth went 
on; and when the story was done, he cried out in a trembling voice: 

“Ill was this day, for you have wandered among enchantments. 
Verily, there is no tarn such as you have described amid the hills; 
nor, at this season, has any herder found such pasturage. These 
things were illusion, designed to lead you astray; and the cave, I 
wot, was no honest cave but an entrance into hell. I have heard my 
fathers tell that the gardens of Thasaidon, king of the seven under- 
worlds, lie near to the earth’s surface in this region; and caves have 
opened ere this, like a portal, and the sons of men, trespassing 
unaware on the gardens, have been tempted by the fruit and eaten 
it. But madness comes thereof and much sorrow and long damna- 
tion: for the Demon, they say, forgetting not one stolen apple, will 
exact his price in the end. Woe! woe! the goat-milk will be soured 
for a whole moon by the grass of such wizard pasture; and, after all 
the food and care you have cost me, I must find another stripling to 
ward the flocks.” 

Once more, as he listened, the burning cloud returned upon 
Xeethra. 

“Old man, I know you not,” he said perplexedly. Then, using 
soft words of a courtly speech but half-intelligible to Pornos: “It 
would seem that I have gone astray. Prithee, where lies the king- 
dom of Calyz? I am king thereof, being newly crowned in the high 
city of Shathair, over which my fathers have ruled for a thousand 
years. 

“Ai! Ai!” wailed Pornos. “The boy is daft. These notions have 
come through the eating of the Demon's apple. Cease your maun- 
dering, and help me to milk the goats, You are none other than the 
child of my sister Askli, who was delivered these nineteen years 
agone after her husband, Outhoth, had died of a dysentery. Askli 
lived not long, and I, Pornos, have reared you as a son, and the 
goats have mothered you.” 
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“I must find my kingdom,” persisted Xeethra. “I am lost in dark- 
ness, amid uncouth things, and how I have wandered here I cannot 
remember. Old man, I would have you give me food and lodging 
for the night. In the dawn I shall journey toward Shathair, by the 
orient main.” 

Pornos, shaking and muttering, lifted his clay lantern to the boy's 
face. It seemed that a stranger stood before him, in whose wide and 
wondering eyes the flame of golden lamps was somehow reflected. 
There was no wildness in Xeethra’s demeanor, but merely a sort of 
gentle pride and remoteness; and he wore his threadbare tunic with 
a strange grace. Surely, however, he was demented; for his manner 
and speech were past understanding. Pornos, mumbling under his 
breath, but no longer urging the boy to assist him, turned to the 
milking... . 


Xeethra woke betimes in the white dawn, and peered with amaze- 
ment at the mud-plastered walls of the hovel in which he had dwelt 
since birth. All was alien and baffling to him; and especially was he 
troubled by his rough garments and by the sun-swart tawniness of 
his skin: for such were hardly proper to the young King Amero, 
whom he believed himself to be. His circumstances were wholly in- 
explicable; and he felt an urgency to depart at once on his home- 
ward journey 

He rose quietly from the litter of dry grasses that had served him 
for a bed. Pornos, lying in a far corner, still slept the sleep of age 
and senescence; and Xeethra was careful not to awaken him. He 
was both puzzled and repelled by this unsavory ancient, who had 
fed him on the previous evening with coarse millet-bread and the 
strong milk and cheese of goats, and had given him the hospitality 
of a fetid hut. He had paid little heed to the mumblings and ob- 
jurgations of Pornos; but it was plain that the old man doubted his 
claims to royal rank, and, moreover, was possessed of peculiar de- 
lusions regarding his identity. 

Leaving the hovel, Xeethra followed an eastward-winding foot- 
path amid the stony hills. He knew not whither the path would lead: 
but reasoned that Calyz, being the easternmost realm of the conti- 
nent Zothique, was situated somewhere below the rising sun. Before 
him, in vision, the verdant vales of his kingdom hovered like a fair 
mirage, and the swelling domes of Shathair were as morning cumuli 
piled in the orient, These things, he deemed, were memories of yes- 
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terday. He could not recall the circumstances of his departure and 
his absence; but surely the land over which he ruled was not remote. 

The path turned among lessening ridges, and Xeethra came to 
the small village of Cith, to whose inhabitants he was known. The 
place was alien to him now, seeming no more than a cirque of filthy 
hovels that reeked and festered under the sun. The people gathered 
about him, calling him by name, and staring and laughing oafishly 
when he inquired the road to Calyz. No one, it appeared, had ever 
heard of this kingdom or of the city of Shathair. Noting a strange- 
ness in Xeethra’s demeanor, and deeming that his queries were 
those of a madman, the people began to mock him. Children pelted 
him with dry clods and pebbles; and thus he was driven from Cith, 
following an eastern road that ran from Cincor into the neighbor- 
ing lowlands of the country of Zhel. 

Sustained only by the vision of his lost kingdom, the youth wan- 
dered for many moons throughout Zothique. People derided him 
when he spoke of his kingship and made inquiry concerning Calyz; 
but many, thinking madness a sacred thing, offered him shelter and 
sustenance, Amid the far-stretching fruitful vineyards of Zhel, and 
into Istanam of the myriad cities; over the high passes of Ymorth, 
where snow tarried at the autumn’s beginning; and across the salt- 
pale desert of Dhir, Xeethra followed that bright imperial dream 
which had now become his only memory. Always eastward he 
went, travelling sometimes with caravans whose members hoped 
that a madman’s company would bring them good fortune; but 
oftener he went as a solitary wayfarer. 

At whiles, for a brief space, his dream deserted him, and he was 
only the simple goatherd, lost in foreign realms, and homesick for 
the barren hills of Cincor. Then, once more, he remembered his 
kingship, and the opulent gardens of Shathair and the proud 
palaces, and the names and faces of them that had served him 
following the death of his father, King Eldamaque, and his own 
succession to the throne. 


At midwinter, in the far city of Sha-Karag, Xeethra met certain 
sellers of amulets from Ustaim, who smiled oddly when he asked if 
they could direct him to Calyz. Winking among themselves when 
he spoke of his royal rank, the merchants told him that Calyz was 
situated several hundred leagues beyond Sha-Karag, below the 
orient sun, 
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“Hail, O King,” they said with mock ceremony, “Long and mer- 
rily may you reign in Shathair.” 

Very joyful was Xeethra, hearing word of his lost kingdom for 
the first time, and knowing now that it was more than a dream or a 
figment of madness. Tarrying no longer in Sha-Karag, he journeyed 
on with all possible haste. . . . 

When the first moon of spring was a frail crescent at eve, he 
knew that he neared his destination. For Canopus burned high in 
the eastern heavens, mounting gloriously amid the smaller stars 
even as he had once seen it from his palace-terrace in Shathair. 

His heart leapt with the gladness of homecoming; but much he 
marvelled at the wildness and sterility of the region through which 
he passed. It seemed that there were no travellers coming and going 
from Calyz; and he met only a few nomads, who fled at his ap- 
proach like the creatures of the waste. The highway was overgrown 
with grasses and cacti, and was rutted only by the winter rains. 
Beside it, anon, he came to a stone terminus carved in the form of a 
rampant lion, that had marked the western boundary of Calyz. The 
lion’s features had crumbled away, and his paws and body were 
lichened, and it seemed that long ages of desolation had gone over 
him. A chill dismay was born in Xeethra’s heart: for only yester- 
year, if his memory served him rightly, he had ridden past the lion 
with his father Eldamaque, hunting hyenas, and had remarked then 
the newness of the carving. 

Now, from the high ridge of the border, he gazed down upon 
Calyz, which had lain like a long verdant scroll beside the sea. To 
his wonderment and consternation, the wide fields were sere as if 
with autumn; the rivers were thin threads that wasted themselves in 
sand; the hills were gaunt as the ribs of unceremented mummies; 
and there was no greenery other than the scant herbage which a 
desert bears in spring. Far off, by the purple main, he thought that 
he beheld the shining of the marble domes of Shathair; and, fearing 
that some blight of hostile sorcery had fallen upon his kingdom, he 
hastened toward the city. 

Everywhere, as he wandered heartsick through the vernal day, he 
found that the desert had established its empire. Void were the 
fields, unpeopled the villages. The cots had tumbled into midden- 
like heaps of ruin; and it seemed that a thousand seasons of drouth 
had withered the fruitful orchards, leaving only a few black and de- 
caying stumps. 
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In the late afternoon he entered Shathair, which had been the 
white mistress of the orient sea, The streets and the harbor were 
alike empty, and silence sat on the broken housetops and the ruin- 
ing walls. The great bronze obelisks were greened with antiquity; 
the massy marmorean temples of the gods of Calyz leaned and 
slanted to their fall. 

Tardily, as one who fears to confirm an expected thing, Xeethra 
came to the palace of the monarchs. Not as he recalled it, a glory of 
soaring marble half veiled by flowering almonds and trees of spice 
and high-pulsing fountains, but in stark dilapidation amid blasted 
gardens, the palace awaited him, while the brief, illusory rose of 
sunset faded upon its domes, leaving them wan as mausoleums. 

How long the place had lain desolate, he could not know. Confu- 
sion filled him, and he was whelmed by utter loss and despair. It 
seemed that none remained to greet him amid the ruins; but, near- 
ing the portals of the west wing, he saw, as it were, a fluttering of 
shadows that appeared to detach themselves from the gloom be- 
neath the portico; and certain dubious beings, clothed in rotten tat- 
ters, came sidling and crawling before him on the cracked pave- 
ment. Pieces of their raiment dropped from them as they moved; 
and about them was an unnamed horror of filth, of squalor and 
disease. When they neared him, Xeethra saw that most of them 
were lacking in some member or feature, and that all were marked 
by the gnawing of leprosy. 

His gorge rose within him, and he could not speak. But the lepers 
hailed him with hoarse cries and hollow croakings, as if deeming 
him another outcast who had come to join them in their abode 
amid the ruins. 

“Who are ye that dwell in my palace of Shathair?” he inquired at 
length. “Behold! I am King Amero, the son of Eldamaque, and I 
have returned from a far land to resume the throne of Calyz.” 

At this, a loathsome cackling and tittering arose among the 
lepers. “We alone are the kings of Calyz,” one of them told the 
youth. “The land has been a desert for centuries, and the city of 
Shathair has long lain unpeopled save by such as we, who were 
driven out from other places. Young man, you are welcome to 
share the realm with us: for another king, more or less, is a small 
matter here. 

Thus, with obscene cachinnations, the lepers jeered at Xeethra 
and derided him; and he, standing amid the dark fragments of his 
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dream, could find no words to answer them, However, one of the 
oldest lepers, well-nigh limbless and faceless, shared not in the 
mirth of his fellows, but seemed to ponder and reflect; and he said 
at last to Xeethra, in a voice issuing thickly from the black pit of his 
gaping mouth: 

“I have heard something of the history of Calyz, and the names of 
Amero and Eldamaque are familiar to me. In bygone ages certain of 
the rulers were named thus; but I know not which of them was the 
son and which the father. Haply both are now entombed, with the 
rest of their dynasty, in the deep-lying vaults beneath the palace.” 

Now, in the greying twilight, other lepers emerged from the 
shadowy ruin and gathered about Xeethra. Hearing that he laid 
claim to the kingship of the desert realm, certain of their number 
went away and returned presently, bearing vessels filled with rank 
water and mouldy victuals, which they proffered to Xeethra, bow- 
ing low with a mummery as of chamberlains serving a monarch. 

‘Xeethra turned from them in loathing, though he was famished 
and athirst. He fled through the ashen gardens, among the dry 
fountain-mouths and dusty plots. Behind him he heard the hideous 
mirth of the lepers; but the sound grew fainter, and it seemed that 
they did not follow him. Rounding the vast palace in his flight, he 
met no more of these creatures. The portals of the south wing and 
the east wing were dark and empty, but he did not care to enter 
them, knowing that desolation and things worse than desolation 
were the sole tenants. 

Wholly distraught and despairing, he came to the eastern wing 
and paused in the gloom. Dully, and with a sense of dream-like 
estrangement, he became aware that he stood on that very terrace 
above the sea, which he had remembered so often during his 
journey. Bare were the ancient flower-beds; the trees had rotted 
away in their sunken basins; and the great flags of the pavement 
were runneled and broken. But the veils of twilight were tender 
upon the ruin; and the sea sighed as of yore under a purple shroud- 
ing; and the mighty star Canopus climbed in the east, with the 
lesser stars still faint around him. 

Bitter was the heart of Xeethra, thinking himself a dreamer 
beguiled by some idle dream. He shrank from the high splendor of 
Canopus, as if from a flame too bright to bear; but, ere he could 
turn away, it seemed that a column of shadow, darker than the 
night and thicker than any cloud, rose upward before him from the 
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terrace and blotted out the effulgent star. Out of the solid stone the 
shadow grew, towering tall and colossal; and it took on the out- 
lines of a mailed warrior; and it seemed that the warrior looked 
down upon Xeethra from a great height with eyes that shone and 
shifted like fireballs in the darkness of his face under the lowering 
helmet. 

Confusedly, as one who recalls an old dream, Xeethra remem- 
bered a boy who had herded goats upon summer-stricken hills; and 
who, one day, had found a cavern that opened portal-like on a 
garden-land of strangeness and marvel. Wandering there, the boy 
had eaten a blood-dark fruit and had fled in terror before the black- 
armored giants who warded the garden. Again he was that boy; 
and still he was the King Amero, who had sought for his lost realm 
through many regions; and, finding it in the end, had found only 
the abomination of desolation. 

Now, as the trepidation of the goatherd, guilty of theft and 
trespass, warred in his soul with the pride of the king, he heard a 
voice that rolled through the heavens like thunder from a high 
cloud in the spring night: 

“Lam the emissary of Thasaidon, who sends me in due season to 
all who have passed the nether portals and have tasted the fruit of 
his garden. No man, having eaten the fruit, shall remain thereafter 
as he was before; but to some the fruit brings oblivion, and to 
others, memory. Know, then, that in another birth, ages agone, 
you were indeed the young King Amero. The memory, being strong 
upon you, has effaced the remembrance of your present life, and 
has driven you forth to seek your ancient kingdom.” 

“If this be true, then doubly am I bereft,” said Xeethra, bowing 
sorrowfully before the shadow. “For, being Amero, I am throneless 
and realmless; and, being Xeethra, | cannot forget my former 
royalty and regain the content which I knew as a simple goatherd.” 

“Harken, for there is another way,” said the shadow, its voice 
muted like the murmur of a far ocean, “Thasaidon is the master of 
all sorceries, and a giver of magic gifts to those who serve him and 
acknowledge him as their lord. Pledge your allegiance, promise 
your soul to him; and in fee thereof the Demon will surely reward 
you. If it be your wish, he can wake again the buried past with his 
necromancy. Again, as King Amero, you shall reign over Calyz; 
and all things shall be as they were in the perished years; and the 
dead faces and the fields now desert shall bloom again.” 
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“I accept the bond,” said Xeethra, “I plight my fealty to 
Thasaidon, and I promise my soul to him if he, in return, will give 
me back my kingdom.” 

“There is more to be said,” resumed the shadow. “Not wholly 
have you remembered your other life, but merely those years that 
correspond to your present youth. Living again as Amero, perhaps 
you will regret your royalty in times and if such regret should over- 
come you, leading you to forget a monarch’s duty, then the whole 
necromancy shall end and vanish like vapor.” 

“So be it,” said Xeethra, “This, too, I accept as part of the 
bargain.” 

When the words ended, he beheld no longer the shadow tower- 
ing against Canopus. The star flamed with a pristine splendor, as if 
no cloud had ever dimmed it; and, without sense of change or tran- 
sition, he who watched the star was none other than King Amero; 
and the goatherd Xeethra, and the emissary, and the pledge given 
to Thasaidon, were as things that had never been. The ruin that 
had come upon Shathair was no more than the dream of some mad 
prophet; for in the nostrils of Amero the perfume of languorous 
flowers mingled with salt sea-balsams; and in his ears the grave 
murmur of ocean was pierced by the amorous plaint of lyres and a 
shrill laughter of slave-girls from the palace behind him. He heard 
the myriad noises of the nocturnal city, where his people feasted 
and made jubilee; and, turning from the star with a mystic pain and 
an obscure joy in his heart, Amero beheld the effulgent portals and 
windows of his father’s house, and the far-mounting light from a 
thousand flambeaux that paled the stars as they passed over Shat- 
hair. 


It is written in the old chronicles that King Amero reigned for many 
prosperous years. Peace and abundance were upon all the realm of 
Calyz; the drouth came not from the desert, nor violent gales from 
the main; and tribute was sent at the ordained seasons to Amero 
from the subject isles and outlying lands, And Amero was well con- 
tent, dwelling superbly in rich-arrased halls, feasting and drinking 
royally, and hearing the praise of his lute-players and his chamber- 
lains and his lemans. 

When his life was a little past the meridian years, there came at 
whiles to Amero something of that satiety which lies in wait for the 
minions of fortune. At such times he turned from the cloying 
pleasures of the court and found delight in blossoms and leaves and 
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the verses of olden poets. Thus was satiety held at bay; and, since 
the duties of the realm rested lightly upon him, Amero still found 
his kingship a goodly thing. 

Then, in a latter autumn, it seemed that the stars looked di- 
sastrously upon Calyz. Murrain and blight and pestilence rode 
abroad as if on the wings of unseen dragons. The coast of the 
kingdom was beset and sorely harried by pirate galleys. Upon the 
west, the caravans coming and going through Calyz were assailed 
by redoubtable bands of robbers; and certain fierce desert peoples 
made war on the villages lying near to the southern border. The 
land was filled with turmoil and death, with lamentations and 
many miseries. 

Deep was Amero’s concern, hearing the distressful complaints 
that were brought before him daily, Being but little skilled in king- 
craft, and wholly untried by the ordeals of dominion, he sought 
counsel of his courtlings but was ill advised by them. The troubles 
of the realm multiplied upon him; uncurbed by authority, the wild 
peoples of the waste grew bolder, and the pirates gathered like 
vultures of the sea. Famine and drouth divided his realm with the 
plague; and it seemed to Amero, in his sore perplexity, that such 
matters were beyond all medication; and his crown was become a 
too onerous burden. 

Striving to forget his own impotence and the woeful plight of his 
kingdom, he gave himself to long nights of debauch. But the wine 
refused its oblivion, and love had now forfeited its rapture. He 
sought other divertissements, calling before him strange maskers 
and mummers and buffoons, and assembling outlandish singers 
and the players of uncouth instruments, Daily he made proclama- 
tion of a high reward to any that could bemuse him from his cares. 

Wild songs and sorcerous ballads of yore were sung to him by 
immortal minstrels; the black girls of the north, with amber- 
dappled limbs, danced before him their weird lascivious measures; 
the blowers of the horns of chimeras played a mad and secret tune; 
and savage drummers pounded a troublous music on drums made 
from the skin of cannibals; while men clothed with the scales and 
pelts of half-mythic monsters ramped or crawled grotesquely 
through the halls of the palace. But all these were vain to beguile 
the king from his grievous musings. 

One afternoon, as he sat heavily in his hall of audience, there 
came to him a player of pipes who was clad in tattered homespun. 
The eyes of the man were bright as newly stirred embers, and his 
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face was burned to a cindery blackness, as if by the ardor of out- 
land suns. Hailing Amero with small servility, he announced him- 
self as a goatherd who had come to Shathair from a region of 
valleys and mountains lying sequestered beyond the bourn of 
sunset. 

“O King, I know the melodies of oblivion,” he said, “and I would 
play for you, though I desire not the reward you have offered. If 
haply I succeed in diverting you, I shall take my own guerdon in 
due time.” 

“Play, then,” said Amero, feeling a faint interest rise within him 
at the bold speech of the piper. 

Forthwith, on his pipes of reed, the black goatherd began a music 
that was like the falling and rippling of water in quiet vales, and the 
passing of wind over lonely hilltops. Subtly the pipes told of free- 
dom and peace and forgetfulness lying beyond the sevenfold purple 
of outland horizons, Dulcetly they sang of a place where the years 
came not with an iron trampling, but were soft of tread as a zephyr 
shod with flower petals. There the world’s turmoil and troubling 
were lost upon measureless leagues of silence, and the burdens of 
empire were blown away like thistledown. There the goatherd, 
tending his flock on solitary fells, was possessed of tranquillity 
sweeter than the power of monarchs. 

As he listened to the piper, a sorcery crept upon the mind of 
Amero. The weariness of kingship, the cares and perplexities, were 
as dream-bubbles lapsing in some Lethean tide. He beheld before 
him, in sun-bright verdure and stillness, the enchanted vales evoked 
by the music; and he himself was the goatherd, following grassy 
paths, or lying oblivious of the vulture hours by the margin of lulled 
waters. 

Hardly he knew that the low piping had ceased. But the vision 
darkened, and he who had dreamt of a goatherd’s peace was again 
a troubled king. 

“Play on!” he cried to the black piper. “Name your own guerdon 
—and play.” 

The eyes of the goatherd burned like embers in a dark place at 
evening. “Not till the passing of ages and the falling of kingdoms 
shall I require of you my reward,” he said enigmatically. “Howbeit, 
1 shall play for you once more.” 

So, through the afternoon, King Amero was beguiled by that 
sorcerous piping which told ever of a far land of ease and forgetful- 
ness. With each playing it seemed that the spell grew stronger upon 
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him; and more and more was his royalty a hateful thing; and the 
very grandeur of his palace oppressed and stifled him. No longer 
could he endure the heavily jewelled yoke of duty; and madly he en- 
vied the carefree lot of the goatherd. 

At twilight he dismissed the ministrants who attended him, and 
held speech alone with the piper. 

“Lead me to this land of yours,” he said, “where I too may dwell 
as a simple herder.” 

Clad in mufti, so that his people might not recognize him, the 
king stole from the palace through an unguarded postern, accom- 
panied by the piper. Night, like a formless monster with the cres- 
cent moon for its lowered horn, was crouching beyond the town; 
but in the streets the shadows were thrust back by a flaming of 
myriad cressets, Amero and his guide were unchallenged as they 
went toward the outer darkness. And the king repented not his for- 
saken throne: though he saw in the city a continual passing of biers 
laden with the victims of the plague; and faces gaunt with famine 
rose up from the shadows as if to accuse him of recreancy. These he 
heeded not: for his eyes were filled with the dream of a green silent 
valley, in a land lost beyond the turbid flowing of time with its 
wreckage and tumult. 

Now, as Amero followed the black piper, there descended upon 
him a sudden dimness; and he faltered in weird doubt and be- 
wilderment. The street-lights flickered before him, and swiftly they 
expired in the gloom. The loud murmuring of the city fell away in a 
vast silence; and, like the shifting of some disordered dream, it 
seemed that the tall houses crumbled stilly and were gone even as 
shadows, and the stars shone over broken walls. Confusion filled 
the thoughts and the senses of Amero; and in his heart was a black 
chill of desolation; and he seemed to himself as one who had 
known the lapse of long empty years, and the loss of high splendor; 
and who stood now amid the extremity of age and decay. In his 
nostrils was a dry mustiness such as the night draws from olden 
ruin; and it came to him, as a thing foreknown and now remem- 
bered obscurely, that the desert was lord in his proud capital of 
Shathair. 

“Where have you led me?” cried Amero to the piper. 

For all reply, he heard a laughter that was like the peal of der 
thunder. The muffled shape of the goatherd towered colossally in 
the gloom, changing, growing, till its outlines were transformed to 
those of a giant warrior in sable armor. Strange memories thronged 
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the mind of Amero, and he seemed to recall darkly something of 
another life. . .. Somehow, somewhere, for a time, he had been the 
goatherd of his dreams, content and forgetful . . . somehow, some- 
where, he had entered a strange bright garden and had eaten a 
blood-dark fruit. . . . 

Then, in a flaring as of infernal levin, he remembered all, and 
knew the mighty shadow that towered above him like a Terminus 
reared in hell. Beneath his feet was the cracked pavement of the 
seaward terrace; and the stars above the emissary were those that 
precede Canopus; but Canopus himself was blotted out by the De- 
mon’s shoulder. Somewhere in the dusty darkness, a leper laughed 
and coughed thickly, prowling about the ruined palace in which 
had once dwelt the kings of Calyz. Alll things were even as they had 
been before the making of thar bargain through which a perished 
kingdom had been raised up by the powers of hell. 

Anguish choked the heart of Xeethra as if with the ashes of 
burnt-out pyres and the shards of heaped ruin. Subtly and mani- 
foldly had the Demon tempted him to his loss, Whether these things 
had been dream or necromancy or verity he knew not with sure- 
ness; nor whether they had happened once or had happened often. 
In the end there was only dust and dearth; and he, the doubly 
accurst, must remember and repent forevermore all that he had 
forfeited. 

He cried out to the emissary: “I have lost the bargain that I made 
with Thasaidon. Take now my soul and bear it before him where 
he sits aloft on his throne of ever-burning brass; for I would fulfill 
my bond to the uttermost,” 

“There is no need to take your soul,” said the emissary, with an 
ominous rumble as of departing storm in the desolate night. “Re- 
main here with the lepers, or return to Pornos and his goats, as you 
will: it matters little. At all times and in all places your soul shall be 
part of the dark empire of Thasaidon.” 


The Dark Gidolon 


Thasaidon, lord of seven hells 
Wherein the single Serpent dwells, 
With volumes drawn from pit to pit 
Through fire and darkness infinite— 
Thasaidon, sun of nether skies, 
Thine ancient evil never dies, 
For aye thy somber fulgors flame 
On sunken worlds that have no name, 
Man's heart enthrones thee, still supreme, 
Though the false sorcerers blaspheme. 
—THE SONG oF XEETHRA 


n Zothique, the last continent of earth, the sun no longer 
shone with the whiteness of its prime, but was dim and 
tarnished as if with a vapor of blood. New stars without 
number had declared themselves in the heavens, and the 
shadows of the infinite had fallen closer. And out of the shadows, 
the older gods had returned to man: the gods forgotten since Hyper- 
borea, since Mu and Poseidonis, bearing other names but the same 
attributes, And the elder demons had also returned, battening on the 
fumes of evil sacrifice, and fostering again the primordial sorceries 
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Many were the necromancers and magicians of Zothique, and 
the infamy and marvel of their doings were legended everywhere in 
the latter days. But among them all there was none greater than 
Namirrha, who imposed his black yoke on the cities of Xylac, and 
later, in a proud delirium, deemed himself the veritable peer of 
Thasaidon, lord of Evil. 

Namirrha had built his abode in Ummaos, the chief town of 
Xylac, to which he came from the desert realm of Tasuun with the 
dark renown of his thaumaturgies like a cloud of desert storm be- 
hind him, And no man knew that in coming to Ummaos he returned 
to the city of his birth; for all deemed him a native of Tasuun. In- 
deed, none could have dreamt that the great sorcerer was one with 
the beggar-boy, Narthos, an orphan of questionable parentage, 
who had begged his daily bread in the streets and bazaars of Um- 
maos. Wretchedly had he lived, alone and despised; and a hatred of 
the cruel, opulent city grew in his heart like a smothered flame that 
feeds in secret, biding the time when it shall become a conflagration 
consuming all things. 

Bitterer always, through his boyhood and early youth, was the 
spleen and rancor of Narthos toward men. And one day the prince 
Zotulla, a boy but little older than he, riding a restive palfrey, came 
upon him in the square before the imperial palace; and Narthos im- 
plored an alms, But Zotulla, scorning his plea, rode arrogantly for- 
ward, spurring the palfrey; and Narthos was ridden down and 
trampled under its hoofs. And afterwards, nigh to death from the 
trampling, he lay senseless for many hours, while the people passed 
him by unheeding. And at last, regaining his senses, he dragged 
himself to his hovel; but he limped a little thereafter all his days, 
and the mark of one hoof remained like a brand on his body, fading 
never. Later, he left Ummaos and was forgotten quickly by its 
people. Going southward into Tasuun, he lost his way in the great 
desert, and was near to perishing. But finally he came to a small 
oasis, where dwelt the wizard Ouphaloc, a hermit who preferred 
the company of honest jackals and hyenas to that of men. And 
Ouphaloc, seeing the great craft and evil in the starveling boy, gave 
succor to Narthos and sheltered him. He dwelt for years with 
Ouphaloc, becoming the wizard’s pupil and the heir of his demon- 
wrested lore. Strange things he learned in that hermitage, being fed 
on fruits and grain that had sprung not from the watered earth, and 
wine that was not the juice of terrene grapes. And like Ouphaloc, 
he became a master in devildom and drove his own bond with the 
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archfiend Thasaidon. When Ouphaloc died, he took the name of 
Namirrha, and went forth as a mighty sorcerer among the wander- 
ing peoples and the deep-buried mummies of Tasuun. But never 
could he forget the miseries of his boyhood in Ummaos and the 
wrong he had endured from Zotulla; and year by year he spun over 
in his thoughts the black web of revenge. And his fame grew ever 
darker and vaster, and men feared him in remote lands beyond Ta- 
suun. With bated whispers they spoke of his deeds in the cities of 
Yoros, and in Zul-Bha-Sair, the abode of the ghoulish deity Mor- 
diggian. And long before the coming of Namirrha himself, the 
people of Ummaos knew him as a fabled scourge that was direr 
than simoom or pestilence. 

Now, in the years that followed the going-forth of the boy Nar- 
thos from Ummaos, Pithaim, the father of Prince Zotulla, was slain 
by the sting of a small adder that had crept into his bed for warmth 
on an autumn night. Some said that the adder had been purveyed 
by Zotulla, but this was a thing that no man could verily affirm. 
After the death of Pithaim, Zotulla, being his only son, was 
emperor of Xylac, and ruled evilly from his throne in Ummaos. In- 
dolent he was, and tyrannic, and full of strange luxuries and 
cruelties; but the people, who were also evil, acclaimed him in his 
turpitude. So he prospered, and the lords of hell and heaven smote 
him not, And the red suns and ashen moons went westward over 
Xylac, falling into that seldom-voyaged sea, which, if the mariners’ 
tales were true, poured evermore like a swiftening river past the in- 
famous isle of Naat, and fell in a worldwide cataract upon nether 
space from the far, sheer edge of earth. 

Grosser still he grew, and his sins were as overswollen fruits that 
ripen above a deep abyss. But the winds of time blew softly; and the 
fruits fell not, And Zotulla laughed amid his fools and his eunuchs 
and his lemans; and the tale of his luxuries was borne afar, and was 
told by dim outland peoples, as a twin marvel with the bruited 
necromancies of Namirrha. 


It came to pass, in the year of the Hyena and the month of the 
Canicule, that a great feast was given by Zotulla to the inhabitants 
of Ummaos. Meats that had been cooked in exotic spices from 
Sotar, isle of the east, were spread everywhere; and the ardent 
wines of Yoros and Xylac, filled as with subterranean fires, were 
poured inexhaustibly from huge urns for all. The wines awoke a 
furious mirth and a royal madness; and afterwards they brought a 
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slumber no less profound than the Lethe of the tomb. And one by 
one, as they drank, the revellers fell down in the streets, the houses 
and gardens, as if a plague had struck them; and Zotulla slept in his 
banguet-hall of gold and ebony, with his odalisques and chamber- 
lains about him. So, in all Ummaos, there was no man or woman 
wakeful at the hour when Sirius began to fall toward the west. 

Thus it was that none saw or heard the coming of Namirrha. But 
awakening heavily in the latter forenoon, the emperor Zotulla 
heard a confused babble, a troublous clamor of voices from such of 
his eunuchs and women as had awakened before him. Inquiring the 
cause, he was told that a strange prodigy had occurred during the 
night; but, being still bemused with wine and slumber, he compre- 
hended little enough of its nature, till his favorite concubine, 
Obexah, led him to the eastern portico of the palace, from which he 
could behold the marvel with his own eyes. 

Now the palace stood alone at the center of Ummaos, and to 
north, west, and south, for wide intervals of distance, there 
stretched the imperial gardens, full of superbly arching palms and 
loftily spiring fountains, But to eastward was a broad open area, 
used as a sort of common, between the palace and the mansions of 
high optimates. And in this space, which had lain wholly vacant at 
eve, a building towered colossal and lordly beneath the full-risen 
sun, with domes like monstrous fungi of stone that had come up in 
the night. And the domes, rearing level with those of Zotulla, were 
builded of death-white marble; and the huge façade, with multi- 
columned porticoes and deep balconies, was wrought in alternate 
zones of night-black onyx and porphyry hued as with dragons’- 
blood. And Zotulla swore lewdly, calling with hoarse blasphemies 
on the gods and devils of Xylacs and great was his dumfoundment, 
deeming the marvel a work of wizardry. The women gathered 
about him, crying out with shrill cries of awe and terror; and more 
and more of his courtiers, awakening, came to swell the hub-bub; 
and the fat castradoes diddered in their cloth-of-gold like immense 
black jellies in golden basins. But Zotulla, mindful of his dominion 
as emperor of all Xylac, sought to conceal his own trepidation, 
saying: 

“Now who is this that has presumed to enter Ummaos like a 
jackal in the dark, and has made his impious den in proximity and 
counterview with my palace? Go forth, and inquire the miscreant’s 
name; but, ere you go, instruct the headsman to make sharp his 
double-handed sword.” 
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Then, fearing the emperor's wrath if they tarried, certain of the 
chamberlains went forth unwillingly and approached the portals of 
the strange edifice. It seemed that the portals were deserted till they 
drew near, and then, on the threshold, there appeared a titanic 
skeleton, taller than any man of earth; and it strode forward to 
meet them with ell-long strides. The skeleton was swathed in a loin- 
cloth of scarlet silk with a buckle of jet, and it wore a black turban, 
starred with diamonds, whose topmost foldings nearly touched the 
high lintel, Eyes like flickering marsh-fires burned in its deep eye- 
sockets; and a blackened tongue like that of a long-dead man pro- 
truded between its teeth; but otherwise it was clean of flesh, and the 
bones glittered whitely in the sun as it came onward. 

The chamberlains were mute before it, and there was no sound 
except the golden creaking of their girdles, the shrill rustling of 
their silks, as they shook and trembled, And the foot-bones of the 
skeleton clicked sharply on the pavement of black onyx as it 
paused; and the putrefying tongue began to quiver between its 
teeth; and it uttered these words in an unctuous, nauseous voice: 

“Return, and tell the emperor Zotulla that Namirrha, seer and 
magician, has come to dwell beside him.” 

Hearing the skeleton speak as if it had been a living man, and 
hearing the dread name of Namirrha as men hear the tocsin of 
doom in some fallen city, the chamberlains could stand before it no 
longer, and they fled with ungainly swiftness and bore the message 
to Zotulla. 

Now, learning who it was that had come to neighbor with him in 
Ummaos, the emperor’s wrath died out like a feeble and blustering 
flame on which the wind of darkness has blown; and the vinous 
purple of his cheeks was mottled with a strange pallor; and he said 
nothing, but his lips mumbled loosely as if in prayer or malediction 
And the news of Namirrha’s coming passed like the flight of evil 
night-birds through all the palace and throughout the city, leaving a 
noisome terror that abode in Ummaos thereafter till the end. For 
Namirrha, through the black renown of his thaumaturgies and the 
frightful entities who served him, had become a power that no 
secular sovereign dared dispute; and men feared him everywhere, 
even as they feared the gigantic, shadowy lords of hell and of outer 
space. And in Ummaos, people said that he had come on the desert 
wind from Tasuun with his underlings, even as the pestilence 
comes, and had reared his house in an hour with the aid of devils 
beside Zotulla’s palace. And they said that the foundations of the 
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house were laid on the adamantine cope of hell; and in its floors 
were pits at whose bottom burned the nether fires, or stars could be 
seen as they passed under in lowermost night. And the followers of 
Namirrha were the dead of strange kingdoms, the demons of sky 
and earth and the abyss, and mad, impious, hybrid things that the 
sorcerer himself had created from forbidden unions. 

Men shunned the neighborhood of his lordly house; and in the 
palace of Zotulla few cared to approach the windows and balconies 
that gave thereon; and the emperor himself spoke not of Namirrha, 
pretending to ignore the intruder; and the women of the harem 
babbled evermore with an evil gossip concerning Namirrha and his 
concubines. But the sorcerer himself was not beheld by the people 
of the city, though some believed that he walked forth at will, clad 
with invisibility, His servitors likewise were not seen; but a howling 
as of the damned was sometimes heard to issue from his portals; 
and sometimes there came a stony cachinnation, as if some ada- 
mantine image had laughed aloud; and sometimes there was a 
chuckling like the sound of shattered ice in a frozen hell. Dim 
shadows moved in the porticoes when there was neither sunlight 
nor lamp to cast them; and red, eerie lights appeared and vanished 
in the windows at eve, like a blinking of demoniac eyes. And slowly 
the ember-colored suns went over Xylac, and were quenched in far 
seas; and the ashy moons were blackened as they fell nightly 
toward the hidden gulf, Then, seeing that the wizard had wrought 
no open evil, and that none had endured palpable harm from his 
presence, the people took heart; and Zotulla drank deeply, and 
feasted in oblivious luxury as before; and dark Thasaidon, prince 
of all turpitudes, was the true but never-acknowledged lord of 
Xylac. And in time the men of Ummaos bragged a little of Namir- 
rha and his dread thaumaturgies, even as they had boasted of the 
purple sins of Zotulla. 

But Namirrha, still unbeheld by living men and living women, 
sat in the inner halls of that house which his devils had reared for 
him, and spun over and over in his thoughts the black web of 
revenge, And in all Ummaos there was none, even among his 
fellow-beggars, who recalled the beggar-boy Narthos. And the 
wrong done by Zotulla to Narthos in old time was the least of those 
cruelties which the emperor had forgotten. 

Now, when the fears of Zotulla were somewhat lulled, and his 
women gossiped less often of the neighboring wizard, there oc- 
curred a new wonder and a fresh terror. For, sitting one eve at his 
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banquet-table with his courtiers about him, the emperor heard a 
noise as of myriad iron-shod hoofs that came trampling through the 
palace-gardens. And the courtiers also heard the sound, and were 
startled amid their mounting drunkenness; and the emperor was 
angered, and he sent certain of his guards to examine into the cause 
of the trampling. But peering forth upon the moon-bright lawns 
and parterres, the guards beheld no visible shape, though the loud 
sounds of trampling still went to and fro. It seemed as if a rout of 
wild stallions passed and repassed before the facade of the palace 
with tumultuous gallopings and caprioles. And a fear came upon 
the guards as they looked and listened; and they dared not venture 
forth, but returned to Zotulla. And the emperor himself grew sober 
when he heard their tale; and he went forth with high blusterings to 
view the prodigy. And all night the unseen hoofs rang out sonor- 
ously on the pavements of onyx, and ran with deep thuddings over 
the grasses and flowers. The palm-fronds waved on the windless air 
as if parted by racing steeds; and visibly the tall-stemmed lilies and 
broad-petalled exotic blossoms were trodden under. And rage and 
terror nested together in Zotulla’s heart as he stood in a balcony 
above the garden, hearing the spectral tumult, and beholding the 
harm done to his rarest flower-beds. The women, the courtiers, 
and eunuchs cowered behind him, and there was no slumber for 
any occupant of the palace; but toward dawn the clamor of hoofs 
departed, going toward Namirrha’s house. 

When the dawn was full-grown above Ummaos, the emperor 
walked forth with his guards about him, and saw that the crushed 
grasses and broken-down stems were blackened as if by fire where 
the hoofs had fallen. Plainly were the marks imprinted, like the 
tracks of a great company of horses, in all the lawns and parterres; 
but they ceased at the verge of the gardens, And though everyone 
believed that the visitation had come from Namirtha, there was no 
proof of this in the grounds that fronted the sorcerer’s abode; for 
here the turf was untrodden, 

“A pox upon Namirrha, if he has done this!” cried Zotulla. “For 
what harm have I ever done to him? Verily, I shall set my heel on 
the dog's neck; and the torture-wheel shall serve him even as these 
horses from hell have served my blood-red lilies of Sotar and my 
vein-colored irises of Naat and my orchids from Uccastrog which 
were purple as the bruises of love. Yea, though he stand the viceroy 
of Thasaidon above earth, and overlord of ten thousand devils, my 
wheel shall break him, and fires shall heat the wheel white-hot in its 
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turning, till he withers black as the seared blossoms.” Thus did 
Zotulla make his brag; but he issued no orders for the execution of 
the threat; and no man stirred from the palace toward Namirrha’s 
house, And from the portals of the wizard none came forth; or if 
any came, there was no visible sign or sound. 

So the day went over, and the night rose, bringing later a moon 
that was slightly darkened at the rim. And the night was silent; and 
Zotulla, sitting long at the banquet-table, drained his wine-cup 
often and wrathfully, muttering new threats against Namirtha. 
‘And the night wore on, and it seemed that the visitation would not 
be repeated. But at midnight, lying in his chamber with Obexah, 
and fathom-deep in slumber from his wine, Zotulla was awakened 
by a monstrous clangor of hoofs that raced and capered in the pal- 
ace porticoes and in the long balconies. All night the hoofs thun- 
dered back and forth, echoing awfully in the vaulted stone, while 
Zotulla and Obexah, listening, huddled close amid their cushions 
and coverlets; and all the occupants of the palace, wakeful and 
fearful, heard the noise but stirred not from their chambers. A little 
before dawn the hoofs departed suddenly; and afterwards, by day, 
their marks were found on the marble flags of the porches and bal- 
conies; and the marks were countless, deep-graven, and black as if 
branded there by flame. 

Like mottled marble were the emperor's cheeks when he saw the 
hoof-printed floors; and terror stayed with him henceforward, 
following him to the depths of his inebriety, since he knew not 
where the haunting would cease. His women murmured and some 
wished to flee from Ummaos, and it seemed that the revels of the 
day and evening were shadowed by ill wings that left their umbrage 
in the yellow wine and bedimmed the aureate lamps. And again, 
toward midnight, the slumber of Zotulla was broken by the hoofs, 
which came galloping and pacing on the palace-roof and through 
all the corridors and halls. Thereafter, till dawn, the hoofs filled the 
palace with their iron clatterings, and they rang hollowly on the 
topmost domes, as if the coursers of gods had trodden there, pass- 
ing from heaven to heaven in tumultuous cavalcade, 

Zotulla and Obexah, lying together while the terrible hoofs went 
to and fro in the hall outside their chamber, had no heart or 
thought for sin, nor could they find any comfort in their nearness. 
In the grey hour before dawn they heard a great thundering high on 
the barred brazen door of the room, as if some mighty stallion, 
rearing, had drummed there with his forefeet. And soon after this, 
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the hoofs went away, leaving a silence like an interlude in some 
gathering storm of doom. Later, the marks of the hoofs were found 
everywhere in the halls, marring the bright mosaics. Black holes 
were burnt in the golden-threaded rugs and the rugs of silver and 
scarlet; and the high white domes were pitted pox-wise with the 
marks; and far up on the brazen door of Zotulla’s chamber the 
prints of a horse’s forefeet were incised deeply. 

Now, in Ummaos, and throughout Xylac, the tale of this haunt- 
ing became known, and the thing was deemed an ominous prodigy, 
though people differed in their interpretations. Some held that the 
sending came from Namirrha, and was meant as a token of his 
supremacy above all kings and emperors; and some thought that it 
came from a new wizard who had risen in Tinarath, far to the east, 
and who wished to supplant Namirrha. And the priests of the gods 
of Xylac held that their various deities had dispatched the haunting, 
as a sign that more sacrifices were required in the temples. 

Then, in his hall of audience, whose floor of sard and jasper had 
been grievously pocked by the unseen hoofs, Zotulla called together 
many priests and magicians and soothsayers, and asked them to de- 
clare the cause of the sending and devise a mode of exorcism. But, 
seeing that there was no agreement among them, Zotulla provided 
the several priestly sects with the wherewithal of sacrifice to their 
sundry gods, and sent them away; and the wizards and prophets, 
under threat of decapitation if they refused, were enjoined to visit 
Namirrha in his mansion of sorcery and learn his will, if haply the 
sending were his and not the work of another. 

Loath were the wizards and the soothsayers, fearing Namirtha, 
and caring not to intrude upon the frightful mysteries of his obscure 
mansion, But the swordsmen of the emperor drave them forth, lift- 
ing great crescent blades against them when they tarried; so one by 
one, in a straggling order, the delegation went toward Namirrha’s 
portals and vanished into the devil-builded house 

Pale, muttering, and distraught, like men who have looked upon 
hell and have seen their doom, they returned before sunset to the 
emperor, And they said that Namirrha had received them courte- 
ously and had sent them back with this message: 

“Be it known to Zotulla'that the haunting is a sign of that which 
he has long forgotten; and the reason of the haunting will be re- 
vealed to him at the hour prepared and set apart by destiny. And 
the hour draws near: for Namirrha bids the emperor and all his 
court to a great feast on the afternoon of the morrow.” 
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Having delivered this message, to the wonder and consternation 
of Zotulla, the delegation begged his leave to depart, And though 
the emperor questioned them minutely, they seemed unwilling to 
relate the circumstances of their visit to Namirrhas nor would they 
describe the sorcerer’s fabled house, except in a vague manner, each 
contradicting the other as to what he had seen. So, after a little, 
Zotulla bade them go, and when they had gone he sat musing for a 
long while on the invitation of Namirrha, which was a thing that he 
cared not to accept but feared to decline. That evening he drank 
even more liberally than was his wont; and he slept a Lethean 
slumber, nor was there any noise of trampling hoofs about the 
palace to awaken him. And silently, during the night, the prophets 
and the magicians passed like furtive shadows from Ummaos; and 
no man saw them depart; and at morning they were gone from 
Xylac into other lands, never to return. . > + 


Now, on that same evening, in the great hall of his house, Namir- 
tha sat alone, having dismissed the familiars who attended him or- 
dinarily. Before him, on an altar of jet, was the dark, gigantic 
statue of Thasaidon which a devil-begotten sculptor had wrought 
in ancient days for an evil king of Tasuun, called Pharnoc. The 
archdemon was depicted in the guise of a full-armored warrior, lift- 
ing a spiky mace as if in heroic battle. Long had the statue lain in 
the desert-sunken palace of Pharnoc, whose very site was disputed 
by the nomads; and Namirrha, by his divination, had found it and 
had reared up the infernal image to abide with him always there- 
after, And often, through the mouth of the statue, Thasaidon 
would utter oracles to Namirrha, or would answer interrogations. 

Before the black-armored image there hung seven silver lamps, 
wrought in the form of horses’ skulls, with flames issuing 
changeably in blue and purple and crimson from their eye-sockets. 
Wild and lurid was their light, and the face of the demon, peering 
from under his crested helmet, was filled with malign, equivocal 
shadows that shifted and changed eternally. And sitting in his 
serpent-carven chair, Namirrha regarded the statue grimly, with a 
deep-furrowed frown between his eyes: for he had asked a certain 
thing of Thasaidon, and the fiend, replying through the statue, 
had refused him. And rebellion was in the heart of Namirrha, 
grown mad with pride, and deeming himself the lord of all sor- 
cerers and a ruler by his own right among the princes of devildom. 
So, after long pondering, he repeated his request in a bold and 
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haughty voice, like one who addresses an equal rather than the all- 
formidable suzerain to whom he has sworn a fatal fealty. 

“I have helped you heretofore in all things,” said the image, with 
stony and sonorous accents that were echoed metallically in the 
seven silver lamps. “Yea, the undying worms of fire and darkness 
have come forth like an army at your summons, and the wings of 
nether genii have risen to occlude the sun when you called them. 
But, verily, I will not aid you in this vengeance you have planned: 
for the emperor Zotulla has done me no wrong and has served me 
well though unwittingly; and the people of Xylac, by reason of 
their turpitudes, are not the least of my terrestrial worshippers. 
Therefore, Namirrha, it were well for you to live in peace with 
Zotulla, and well to forget this olden wrong that was done to the 
beggar-boy Narthos. For the ways of destiny are strange, and the 
workings of its laws are sometimes hidden; and truly, if the hoofs 
of Zotulla’s palfrey had not spurned you and trodden you under, 
your life had been otherwise, and the name and renown of Namir- 
tha had still slept in oblivion as a dream undreamed. Yea, you 
would tarry still as a beggar in Ummaos, content with a beggar’s 
guerdon, and would never have fared forth to become the pupil of 
the wise and learned Ouphaloc; and I, Thasaidon, would have lost 
the lordliest of all necromancers who have accepted my service and 
my bond, Think well, Namirrha, and ponder these matters: for both 
of us, it would seem, are indebted to Zotulla in all gratitude for the 
trampling that he gave you.” 

“Yea, there is a debt,” Namirrha growled implacably. “And 
truly, I will pay the debt tomorrow, even as I have planned. . . . 
There are Those who will aid me, Those who will answer my sum- 
moning in your despite.” 

“It is an ill thing to affront me,” said the image, after an interval. 
“And also, it is not well to call upon Those that you designate. 
However, I perceive clearly that such is your intent. You are proud 
and stubborn and revengeful. Do, then, as you will, but blame me 
not for the outcome.” 

So, after this, there was silence in the hall where Namirrha sate 
before the eidolon; and the flames burned darkly, with changeable 
colors, in the skull-shapen lamps; and the shadows fled and re- 
turned, unresting, on the face of the statue and the face of Namir- 
rha. Then, toward midnight, the necromancer rose and went up- 
ward by many spiral stairs to a high dome of his house in which 
was a single small round window that looked forth on the con- 
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stellations. The window was set in the top of the dome; but Namir- 
rha had contrived, by means of his magic, that one entering by the 
last spiral of the stairs would suddenly seem to descend rather than 
climb, and, reaching the final step, would peer downward through 
the window while stars passed under him in a giddying gulf. There, 
kneeling, Namirrha touched a secret spring in the marble, and the 
circular pane slid back without sound. Then, lying prone on the 
curved interior of the dome, with his face over the abyss, and his 
long beard trailing stiffly into space, he whispered a pre-human 
rune, and held speech with certain entities who belonged neither to 
hell nor to the mundane elements, and were more fearsome to in- 
voke than the infernal genii or the devils of earth, air, water, and 
flame. With them he made his compact, defying Thasaidon’s will, 
while the air curdled about him with their voices, and rime 
gathered palely on his sable beard from the cold that was wrought 
by their breathing as they leaned earthward. 


Laggard and loath was the awakening of Zotulla from his wine; 
and quickly, ere he opened his eyes, the daylight was poisoned for 
him by the thought of that invitation which he feared to accept or 
decline. But he spoke to Obexah, saying: 

“Who, after all, is this wizardly dog, that | should obey his sum- 
mons like a beggar called in from the street by some haughty lord?” 

Obexah, a golden-skinned and oblique-eyed girl from Uccastrog, 
Isle of the Torturers, eyed the emperor subtly, and said: 

“O Zotulla, it is yours to accept or refuse, as you deem fitting. 
And truly, it is a small matter for the lord of Ummaos and all 
Xylac, whether to go or stay, since naught can impugn your sov- 
ereignty, Therefore, were it not as well to go?” For Obexah, though 
fearful of the wizard, was curious regarding that devil-builded 
house of which so little was known; and likewise, in the manner of 
women, she wished to behold the famed Namirrha, whose mien 
and appearance were still but a far-brought legend in Ummaos. 

“There is something in what you say,” admitted Zotulla. “But an 
emperor, in his conduct, must always consider the public good; and 
there are matters of state involved, which a woman can scarcely be 
expected to understand.” 

So, later in the forenoon, after an ample and well-irrigated 
breakfast, he called his chamberlains and courtiers about him and 
took counsel with them. And some advised him to ignore the invita- 
tion of Namirrha; and others held that the invitation should be ac- 
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cepted, lest a graver evil than the trampling of ghostly hoofs should 
be sent upon the palace and the city. 

Then Zotulla called the many priesthoods before him in a body, 
and sought to resummon those wizards and soothsayers who had 
fled privily in the night. Among all the latter, there was none who 
answered the crying of his name through Ummaos; and this 
aroused a certain wonder, But the priests came in greater number 
than before, and thronged the hall of audience so that the paunches 
of the foremost were straitened against the imperial dais and the 
buttocks of the hindmost were flattened on the rear walls and 
pillars, And Zotulla debated with them the matter of acceptance or 
refusal. And the priests argued, as before, that Namirrha was no- 
wise concerned with the sending; and his invitation, they said, por- 
tended no harm nor bale to the emperor; and it was plain, from the 
terms of the message, that an oracle would be imparted to Zotulla 
by the wizard; and this oracle, if Namirrha were a true archimage, 
would confirm their own holy wisdom and re-establish the divine 
source of the sending; and the gods of Xylac would again be 
glorified, 

Then, having heard the pronouncement of the priests, the em- 
peror instructed his treasurers to load them down with new offer- 
ings; and, calling unctuously upon Zotulla and all his household 
the vicarious blessings of their several gods, the priests departed. 
And the day wore on, and the sun passed its meridian, falling 
slowly beyond Ummaos through the spaces of afternoon that were 
floored with sea-ending deserts. And still Zotulla was irresolute; 
and he called his wine-bearers, bidding them pour for him the 
strongest and most magistral of their vintages; but in the wine he 
found neither certitude nor decision. 

Sitting still on his throne in the hall of audience, he heard, 
toward middle afternoon, a mighty and clamorous outcry that 
arose at the palace-portals. There were deep wailings of men and 
the shrillings of eunuchs and women, as if terror passed from 
tongue to tongue, invading the halls and apartments. And the fear- 
ful clamor spread throughout all the palace, and Zotulla, rousing 
from the lethargy of wine, was about to send his attendants to in- 
quire the cause. 

Then, into the hall, there filed an array of tall mummies, clad in 
royal cerements of purple and scarlet, and wearing gold crowns on 
their withered craniums. And after them, like servitors, came 
gigantic skeletons who wore loin-cloths of nacarat orange and 
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about whose upper skulls, from brow to crown, live serpents of 
banded saffron and ebon had wrapped themselves for headdresses. 
And the mummies bowed before Zotulla, saying with thin, sere 
voices: 

“We, who were kings of the wide realm of Tasuun aforetime, 
have been sent as a guard of honor for the emperor Zotulla, to at- 
tend him as is befitting when he goes forth to the feast prepared by 
Namirrha.” 

Then, with dry clickings of their teeth, and whistlings as of air 
through screens of fretted ivory, the skeletons spoke: 

“We, who were giant warriors of a race forgotten, have also been 
sent by Namirrha, so that the emperor's household, following him 
to the feast, should be guarded from all peril and should fare forth 
in such pageantry as is meet and proper.” 

Witnessing these prodigies, the wine-bearers and other atten- 
dants cowered about the imperial dais or hid behind the pillars, 
while Zotulla, with pupils swimming starkly in a bloodshot white, 
with face bloated and ghastly pale, sat frozen on his throne and 
could utter no word in reply to the ministers of Namirrha. 

Then, coming forward, the mummies said in dusty accents: “All 
is made ready, and the feast awaits the arrival of Zotulla.” And the 
cerements of the mummies stirred and fell open at the bosom, and 
small rodent monsters, brown as bitumen, eyed as with accursed 
rubies, reared forth from the eaten hearts of the mummies like rats 
from their holes and chittered shrilly in human speech, repeating 
the words. The skeletons in turn took up the solemn sentence; and 
the black and saffron serpents hissed it from their skulls; and the 
words were repeated lastly in baleful rumblings by certain furry 
creatures of dubious form, hitherto unseen by Zotulla, who sat 
behind the ribs of the skeletons as if in cages of white wicker. 

Like a dreamer who obeys the doom of dreams, the emperor rose 
from his throne and went forward, and the mummies surrounded 
him like an escort. And each of the skeletons drew from the 
reddish-yellow folds of his loin-cloth a curiously pierced archaic 
flute of silvers and all began a sweet and evil and deathly fluting as 
the emperor went out through the halls of the palace. A fatal spell 
was in the music: for the chamberlains, the women, the guards, the 
eunuchs, and all members of Zotulla’s household even to the cooks 
and scullions, were drawn like a procession of night-walkers from 
the rooms and alcoves in which they had vainly hidden themselves; 
and, marshalled by the flutists, they followed after Zotulla. A 
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strange thing it was to behold this mighty company of people, go- 
ing forth in the slanted sunlight toward Namirrha’s house, with a 
cortége of dead kings about them, and the blown breath of skele- 
tons thrilling eldritchly in the silver flutes. And little was Zotulla 
comforted when he found the girl Obexah at his side, moving, as 
he, in a thralldom of involitient horror, with the rest of his women 
close behind. 

Coming to the open portals of Namirrha’s house, the emperor 
saw that they were guarded by great crimson-wattled things, half- 
dragon, half-man, who bowed before him, sweeping their wattles 
like bloody besoms on the flags of dark onyx. And the emperor 
passed with Obexah between the louting monsters, with the mum- 
mies, the skeletons, and his own people behind him in strange 
pageant, and entered a vast and multi-columned hall, where the 
daylight, following timidly, was drowned by the baleful arrogant 
blaze of a thousand lamps. 

Even amid his horror, Zotulla marvelled at the vastness of the 
chamber, which he could hardly reconcile with the mansion’s outer 
length and height and breadth, though these indeed were of most 
palatial amplitude. For it seemed that he gazed down great avenues 
of topless pillars, and vistas of tables laden with piled-up viands 
and thronged urns of wine, that stretched away before him into 
luminous distance and gloom as of starless night. 

In the wide intervals between the tables, the familiars of Namir- 
tha and his other servants went to and fro incessantly, as if a phan- 
tasmagoria of ill dreams were embodied before the emperor. Kingly 
cadavers in robes of time-rotten brocade, with worms seething in 
their eye-pits, poured a blood-like wine into cups of the opalescent 
horn of unicorns. Lamias, trident-tailed, and four-breasted chime- 
ras, came in with fuming platters lifted high by their brazen claws. 
Dog-headed devils, tongued with lolling flames, ran forward to of- 
fer themselves as ushers for the company. And before Zotulla and 
Obexah, there appeared a curious being with the full-fleshed lower 
limbs and hips of a great black woman and the clean-picked bones 
of some titanic ape from thereupward. And this monster signified 
by certain indescribable becks of its finger-bones that the emperor 
and his odalisque were to follow it. 

Verily, it seemed to Zotulla that they had gone a long way into 
some malignly litten cavern of hell, when they came to the end of 
that perspective of tables and columns down which the monster 
had led them, Here, at the room’s end, apart from the rest, was a 
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table at which Namirrha sat alone, with the flames of the seven 
horse-skull lamps burning restlessly behind him, and the mailed 
black image of Thasaidon towering from the altar of jet at his right 
hand. And a little aside from the altar, a diamond mirror was up- 
borne by the claws of iron basilisks. 

Namirrha rose to greet them, observing a solemn and funereal 
courtesy. His eyes were bleak and cold as distant stars in the 
hollows wrought by strange fearful vigils. His lips were like a pale- 
red seal on a shut parchment of doom. His beard flowed stiffly in 
black-anointed banded locks across the bosom of his vermilion 
robe, like a mass of straight black serpents. Zotulla felt the blood 
pause and thicken about his heart, as if congealing into ice. And 
Obexah, peering beneath lowered lids, was abashed and frightened 
by the visible horror that invested this man and hung upon him 
even as royalty upon a king. But amid her fear, she found room to 
wonder what manner of man he was in his intercourse with 
women. 

“I bid you welcome, O Zotulla, to such hospitality as is mine to 
offer,” said Namirrha, with the iron ringing of some hidden fune- 
real bell deep down in his hollow voice. “Prithee, be seated at my 
table.” 

Zotulla saw that a chair of ebony had been placed for him op- 
posite Namirrha; and another chair, less stately and imperial, had 
been placed at the left hand for Obexah. And the twain seated 
themselves; and Zotulla saw that his people were sitting likewise at 
other tables throughout the huge hall, with the frightful servitors of 
Namircha waiting upon them busily, like devils attending the 
damned. 

Then Zotulla perceived that a dark and corpse-like hand was 
pouring wine for him in a crystal cup; and upon the hand was the 
signet-ring of the emperors of Xylac, set with a monstrous fire-opal 
in the mouth of a golden bat: even such a ring as Zotulla himself 
wore perpetually on his index-finger. And, turning, he beheld at his 
right hand a figure that bore the likeness of his father, Pithaim, after 
the poison of the adder, spreading through all his limbs, had left be- 
hind it the purple bloating of death. And Zotulla, who had caused 
the adder to be placed in the bed of Pithaim, cowered in his seat and 
trembled with a guilty fear. And the thing that wore the similitude 
of Pithaim, whether corpse or ghost or an image wrought by 
Namirrha’s enchantment, came and went at Zotulla’s elbow, wait- 
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ing upon him with stark, black, swollen fingers that never fumbled. 
Horribly he was aware of its bulging, unregarding eyes, and its livid 
purple mouth that was locked in a rigor of mortal silence, and the 
spotted adder that peered at intervals with chill orbs from its heavy- 
folded sleeve as it leaned beside him to replenish his cup or to serve 
him with meat. And dimly, through the icy mist of his terror, the 
emperor beheld the shadowy-armored shape, like a moving replica 
of the still, grim statue of Thasaidon, which Namirrha had reared 
up in his blasphemy to perform the same office for himself. And 
vaguely, without comprehension, he saw the dreadful ministrant 
that hovered beside Obexah: a flayed and eyeless corpse in the im- 
age of her first lover, a boy from Cyntrom who had been cast 
ashore in shipwreck on the Isle of the Torturers. There Obexah had 
found him, lying beyond the ebbing wave; and reviving the boy, she 
had hidden him awhile in a secret cave for her own pleasure, and 
had brought him food and drink. Later, wearying, she had be- 
trayed him to the Torturers, and had taken a new delight in the 
various pangs and ordeals inflicted upon him before death by that 
cruel, pernicious people. 

“Drink,” said Namirrha, quaffing a strange wine that was red 
and dark as if with disastrous sunsets of lost years. And Zotulla and 
Obexah drank the wine, feeling no warmth in their veins thereafter, 
but a chill as of hemlock mounting slowly toward the heart. 

“Verily, ‘tis a good wine,” said Namirrha, “and a proper one in 
which to toast the furthering of our acquaintance: for it was buried 
long ago with the royal dead, in amphorae of somber jasper shapen 
like funeral urns; and my ghouls found it, whenas they came to dig 
in Tasuun.” 

Now it seemed that the tongue of Zotulla froze in his mouth, as a 
mandrake freezes in the rime-bound soil of winter; and he found no 
reply to Namirrha’s courtesy. 

“Prithee, make trial of this meat,” quoth Namirrha, “for it is very 
choice, being the flesh of that boar which the Torturers of Uc- 
castrog are wont to pasture on the well-minced leavings of their 
wheels and racks; and, moreover, my cooks have spiced it with the 
powerful balsams of the tomb, and have farced it with the hearts of 
adders and the tongues of black cobras.” 

Naught could the emperor say; and even Obexah was silent, be- 
ing sorely troubled in her turpitude by the presence of that flayed 
and piteous thing which had the likeness of her lover from Cyn- 
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trom. And her dread of the necromancer grew prodigiously; for his 
knowledge of this old, forgotten crime, and the raising of the phan- 
tasm, appeared to her a more baleful magic than all else. 

“Now, I fear,” said Namirrha, “that you find the meat devoid of 
savor, and the wine without fire. So, to enliven our feasting, I shall 
call forth my singers and my musicians.” 

He spoke a word unknown to Zotulla or Obexah, which sounded 
throughout the mighty hall as if a thousand voices in turn had taken 
it up and prolonged it. Anon there appeared the singers, who were 
she-ghouls with shaven bodies and hairy shanks, and long yellow 
tushes full of shredded carrion curving across their chaps from 
mouths that fawned hyena-wise on the company. Behind them 
entered the musicians, some of whom were male devils pacing erect 
on the hind-quarters of sable stallions and plucking with the fingers 
of white apes at lyres of the bone and sinew of cannibals from 
Naat; and others were pied satyrs puffing their goatish cheeks at 
hautboys made from the femora of young witches, or bagpipes 
formed from the bosom-skin of negro queens and the horn of 
rhinoceri. 

They bowed before Namirrha with grotesque ceremony. Then, 
without delay, the she-ghouls began a most dolorous and execrable 
howling, as of jackals that have sniffed their carrion; and the satyrs 
and devils played a lament that was like the moaning of desert-born 
winds through forsaken palace harems. And Zotulla shivered, for 
the singing filled his marrow with ice, and the music left in his heart 
a desolation as of empires fallen and trod under by the iron-shod 
hoofs of time, Ever, amid that evil music, he seemed to hear the 
sifting of sand across withered gardens, and the windy rustling of 
rotted silks upon couches of bygone luxury, and the hissing of 
coiled serpents from the low fusts of shattered columns. And the 
glory that had been Ummaos seemed to pass away like the blown 
pillars of the simoom. 

“Now that was a brave tune,” said Namirrha when the music 
ceased and the she-ghouls no longer howled. “But verily I fear that 
you find my entertainment somewhat dull. Therefore, my dancers 
shall dance for you.” 

He turned toward the great hall, and described in the air an enig- 
matic sign with the fingers of his right hand. In answer to the sign, a 
hueless mist came down from the high roof and hid the room like a 
fallen curtain for a brief interim. There was a babel of sounds, con- 
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fused and muffled, beyond the curtain, and a crying of voices faint 
as if with distance. 

Then, dreadfully, the vapor rolled away, and Zotulla saw that 
the laden tables were gone. In the wide interspaces of the columns, 
his palace-inmates, the chamberlains, the eunuchs, the courtiers 
and odalisques and all the others, lay trussed with thongs on the 
floor, like so many fowls of gorgeous plumage. Above them, in 
time to a music made by the lyrists and flutists of the necromancer, 
a troupe of skeletons pirouetted with light clickings of their toe- 
bones; and a rout of mummies bounded stiffly; and others of 
Namirrha’s creatures moved with monstrous caperings. To and fro 
they leapt on the bodies of the emperor's people, in the paces of an 
evil saraband. At every step they grew taller and heavier, till the sal- 
tant mummies were as the mummies of Anakim, and the skeletons 
were boned like colossi; and louder the music rose, drowning the 
faint cries of Zotulla’s people. And huger still became the dancers, 
towering far into vaulted shadow among the vast columns, with 
thudding feet that wrought thunder in the room; and those 
whereon they danced were as grapes trampled for a vintage in 
autumn; and the floor ran deep with a sanguine must. 

‘As a man drowning in a noisome, night-bound fen, the emperor 
heard the voice of Namirrha: 

“It would seem that my dancers please you not. So now I shall 
present you a most royal spectacle. Arise and follow me, for the 
spectacle is one that requires an empire for its stage.” 

Zotulla and Obexah rose from their chairs in the fashion of 
night-walkers. Giving no backward glance at their ministering 
phantoms, or the hall where the dancers bounded, they followed 
Namirrha to an alcove beyond the altar of Thasaidon. Thence, by 
the upward-coiling stairways, they came at length to a broad high 
balcony that faced Zotulla’s palace and looked forth above the city 
roofs toward the bourn of sunset. 

It seemed that several hours had gone by in that hellish feasting 
and entertainment; for the day was near to its close, and the sun, 
which had fallen from sight behind the imperial palace, was barring 
the vast heavens with bloody rays. 

“Behold,” said Namirrha, adding a strange vocable to which the 
stone of the edifice resounded like a beaten gong. 

The balcony pitched a little, and Zotulla, looking over the balus- 
trade, beheld the roofs of Ummaos lessen and sink beneath him. It 
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seemed that the balcony flew skyward to a prodigious height, and 
he peered down across the domes of his own palace, upon the 
houses, the tilled fields, and the desert beyond, and the huge sun 
brought low on the desert’s verge. And Zotulla grew giddy; and the 
chill airs of the upper heavens blew upon him. But Namirrha spoke 
another word, and the balcony ceased to ascend. 

“Look well,” said the necromancer, “on the empire that was 
yours, but shail be yours no longer.” Then, with arms outstretched 
toward the sunset, and the gulfs beyond the sunset, he called aloud 
the twelve names that were perdition to utter, and after them the 
tremendous invocation: Gna padambis devompra thungis furidor 
avoragomon. 

Instantly, it seemed that great ebon clouds of thunder beetled 
against the sun. Lining the horizon, the clouds took the form of 
colossal monsters with heads and members somewhat resembling 
those of stallions. Rearing terribly, they trod down the sun like an 
extinguished ember; and racing as in some hippodrome of Titans, 
they rose higher and vaster, coming toward Ummaos. Deep, calam- 
itous rumblings preceded them, and the earth shook visibly, till 
Zotulla saw that these were not immaterial clouds, but actual living 
forms that had come forth to tread the world in macrocosmic 
vastness, Throwing their shadows for many leagues before them, 
the coursers charged as if devil-ridden into Xylac, and their feet 
descended like falling mountain crags upon far oases and towns of 
the outer waste. 

Like a many-turreted storm they came, and it seemed that the 
world sank gulfward, tilting beneath the weight, Still as a man en- 
chanted into marble, Zotulla stood and beheld the ruining that was 
wrought on his empire. And closer drew the gigantic stallions, rac- 
ing with inconceivable speed, and louder was the thundering of 
their footfalls, that now began to blot the green fields and fruited 
orchards lying for many miles to the west of Ummaos. And the 
shadow of the stallions climbed like an evil gloom of eclipse, till it 
covered Ummaos; and looking up, the emperor saw their eyes half- 
way between earth and zenith, like baleful suns that glare down 
from soaring cumuli. 

Then, in the thickening gloom, above that insupportable thun- 
der, he heard the voice of Namirrha, crying in mad triumph: 

“Know, Zotulla, that I have called up the coursers of Thamo- 
gorgos, lord of the abyss. And the coursers will tread your empire 
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down, even as your palfrey trod and trampled in former time a 
beggar-boy named Narthos. And learn also that I, Namirrha, was 
And the eyes of Namirrha, filled with a vainglory of 
and bale, burned like malign, disastrous stars at the hour 
of their culmination. 

To Zotulla, wholly mazed with the horror and tumult, the necro- 
mancer’s words were no more than shrill, shrieked overtones of the 
tempest of doom; and he understood them not. Tremendously, 
with a rending of staunch-built roofs, and an instant cleavage and 
crumbling down of mighty masonries, the hoofs descended upon 
Ummaos. Fair temple-domes were pashed like shells of the haliotis, 
and haughty mansions were broken and stamped into the ground 
even as gourds; and house by house the city was trampled flat with 
a sound as of hammers clanging on the anvils of Cyclops and a 
crashing as of worlds beaten into chaos. Far below, in the darkened 
streets, men and camels fled like scurrying emmets but could not 
escape. And implacably the hoofs rose and fell, till ruin was upon 
half the city, and night was over all, The palace of Zotulla was 
trodden under, and now the forelegs of the coursers loomed level 
with Namirrha’s balcony, and their heads towered awfully above. 
It seemed that they would rear and trample down the necro- 
mancer’s house; but at that moment they parted to left and right, 
and a dolorous glimmering came from the low sunset; and the 
coursers went on, treading under them that portion of Ummaos 
which lay to the eastward. And Zotulla and Obexah and Namirrha 
looked down on the city’s fragments as on a shard-strewn midden, 
and heard the cataclysmic clamor of the hoofs departing toward 
eastern Xylac. 

“Now that was a goodly spectacle,” quoth Namirrha. Then, 
turning to the emperor, he added malignly: “Think not that I have 
done with thee, however, or that doom is yet consummate.” 

It seemed that the balcony had fallen to its former elevation, 
which was still a lofty vantage above the sharded ruins. And 
Namirrha plucked the emperor by the arm and led him from the 
balcony to an inner chamber, while Obexah followed mutely. The 
emperor's heart was crushed within him by the trampling of such 
calamities, and despair weighed upon him like a foul incubus on the 
shoulders of a man lost in some land of accursed night. And he 
knew not that he had been parted from Obexah on the threshold of 
the chamber, and that certain of Namirrha’s creatures, appearing 
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like shadows, had compelled the girl to go downward with them by 
the stairs, and had stifled her outcries with their rotten cerements as 
they went. 

The chamber was one that Namirrha used for his most unhal- 
lowed rites and alchemies, The rays of the lamps that illumed it 
were saffron-red like the spilt ichor of devils, and they flowed on 
aludels and crucibles and black athanors and alembics whereof the 
purpose was hardly to be named by mortal man. The sorcerer 
heated in one of the alembics a dark liquid full of star-cold lights, 
while Zotulla looked on unheeding. And when the liquid bubbled 
and sent forth a spiral vapor, Namirrha distilled it into goblets of 
gold-rimmed iron, and gave one of the goblets to Zotulla and re- 
tained the other himself. And he said to Zotulla with a stern imper- 
ative voice: “I bid thee quaff this liquor.” 

Zotulla, fearing that the draught was poison, hesitated. And the 
necromancer regarded him with a lethal gaze, and cried loudly: 
“Fearest thou to do as 1?” and therewith he set the goblet to his lips. 

So the emperor drank the draught, constrained as if by the bid- 
ding of some angel of death, and a darkness fell upon his senses. 
But, ere the darkness grew complete, he saw that Namirrha had 
drained his own goblet. Then, with unspeakable agonies, it seemed 
that the emperor died; and his soul floated free; and again he saw 
the chamber, though with bodiless eyes. And discarnate he stood in 
the saffron-crimson light, with his body lying as if dead on the floor 
beside him, and near it the prone body of Namirrha and the two 
fallen goblets. 

Standing thus, he beheld a strange thing: for anon his own body 
stirred and arose, while that of the necromancer remained still as 
death, And Zotulla looked on his own lineaments and his figure in 
its short cloak of azure samite sewn with black pearls and balas- 
rubies; and the body lived before him, though with eyes that held a 
darker fire and a deeper evil than was their wont. Then, without 
corporeal ears, Zotulla heard the figure speak, and the voice was 
the strong, arrogant voice of Namirrha, saying: 

“Follow me, © houseless phantom, and do in all things as I en- 
join thee.” 

Like an unseen shadow, Zotulla followed the wizard, and the 
twain went downward by the stairs to the great banquet-hall. They 
came to the altar of Thasaidon and the mailed image, with the 
seven horse-skull lamps burning before it as formerly, Upon the 
altar, Zotulla’s beloved leman Obexah, who alone of women had 
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power to stir his sated heart, was lying bound with thongs at 
Thasaidon’s feet. But the hall beyond was deserted, and nothing re- 
mained of that saturnalia of doom except the fruit of the treading, 
which had flowed together in dark pools among the columns. 

Namirrha, using the emperor’s body in all ways for his own, 
paused before the dark eidolon; and he said to the spirit of Zotulla: 
“Be imprisoned in this image, without power to free thyself or to 
stir in any wise.” 

Being wholly obedient to the will of the necromancer, the soul of 
Zotulla was embodied in the statue, and he felt its cold, gigantic ar- 
mor about him like a strait sarcophagus, and he peered forth im- 
movably from the bleak eyes that were overhung by its carven 
helmet. 

Gazing thus, he beheld the change that had come on his own 
body through the sorcerous possession of Namirrha: for below the 
short azure cloak, the legs had turned suddenly to the hind-legs of a 
black stallion, with hoofs that glowed redly as if heated by infernal 
fires. And even as Zotulla watched this prodigy, the hoofs glowed 
white and incandescent, and fumes mounted from the floor beneath 
them. 

Then, on the black altar, the hybrid abomination came pacing 
haughtily toward Obexah, and smoking hoofprints appeared be- 
hind it as it came, Pausing beside the girl, who lay supine and 
helpless regarding it with eyes that were pools of frozen horror, it 
raised one glowing hoof and set the hoof on her naked bosom be- 
tween the small breast-cups of golden filigree begemmed with 
rubies. And the girl screamed beneath that atrocious treading as the 
soul of one newly damned might scream in hell; and the hoof glared 
with intolerable brilliance, as if freshly plucked from a furnace 
wherein the weapons of demons were forged. 

At that moment, in the cowed and crushed and sodden shade of 
the emperor Zotulla, close-locked within the adamantine image, 
there awoke the manhood that had slumbered unaroused before the 
ruining of his empire and the trampling under of his retinue. Imme- 
diately a great abhorrence and a high wrath were alive in his soul, 
and mightily he longed for his own right arm to serve him, and a 
sword in his right hand. 

Then it seemed that a voice spoke within him, chill and bleak and 
awful, and as if uttered inwardly by the statue itself. And the voice 
said: “I am Thasaidon, lord of the seven hells beneath the earth, 
and the hells of man’s heart above the earth, which are seven times 
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seven, For the moment, O Zotulla, my power is become thine for 
the sake of a mutual vengeance. Be one in all ways with the statue 
that has my likeness, even as the soul is one with the flesh, Behold! 
there is a mace of adamant in thy right hand, Lift up the mace, and 
smite. 

Zotulla was aware of a great power within him, and giant thews 
about him that thrilled with the power and responded agilely to his 
will, He felt in his mailed right hand the haft of the huge spiky- 
headed mace; and though the mace was beyond the lifting of any 
man in mortal flesh, it seemed no more than a goodly weight to 
Zotulla. Then, rearing the mace like a warrior in battle, he struck 
down with one crashing blow the impious thing that wore his own 
rightful flesh united with the legs and hoofs of a demon courser. 
And the thing crumpled swiftly down and lay with the brain 
spreading pulpily from its shattered skull on the shining jet. And 
the legs twitched a little and then grew still; and the hoofs glowed 
from a fiery, blinding white to the redness of red-hot iron, cooling 
slowly. 

For a space there was no sound, other than the shrill screaming of 
the girl Obexah, mad with pain and the terror of those prodigies 
which she had beheld. Then, in the soul of Zotulla, grown sick 
with that screaming, the chill, awful yoice of Thasaidon spoke 
again: 

“Go free, for there is nothing more for thee to do.” So the spirit 
of Zotulla passed from the image of Thasaidon and found in the 
wide air the freedom of nothingness and oblivion. 

But the end was not yet for Namirrha, whose mad, arrogant soul 
had been loosened from Zotulla’s body by the blow, and had 
returned darkly, not in the manner planned by the magician, to its 
own body lying in the room of accursed rites and forbidden trans- 
migrations, There Namirrha woke anon, with a dire confusion in 
his mind, and a partial forgetfulness: for the curse of Thasaidon 
was upon him now because of his blasphemies. 

Nothing was clear in his thought except\a malign, exorbitant 
longing for revenge; but the reason thereof, and the object, were as 
doubtful shadows. And still prompted by that obscure animus, he 
arose; and girding to his side an enchanted sword with runic sap- 
phires and opals in its hilt, he descended the stairs and came again 
to the altar of Thasaidon, where the mailed statue stood impassive 
as before, with the poised mace in its immovable right hand, and 
below it, on the altar, the double sacrifice. 
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A veil of weird darkness was upon the senses of Namirrha, and 
he saw not the stallion-legged horror that lay dead with slowly 
blackening hoofs; and he heard not the moaning of the girl 
Obexah, who still lived beside it. But his eyes were drawn by the 
diamond mirror that was upheld in the claws of black iron basilisks 
beyond the altar; and going to the mirror, he saw therein a face that 
he knew no longer for his own. And because his eyes were shad- 
owed and his brain filled with shifting webs of delusion, he took the 
face for that of the emperor Zotulla. Insatiable as hell’s own flame, 
his old hatred rose within him; and he drew the enchanted sword 
and began to hew therewith at the reflection. Sometimes, because 
of the curse laid upon him, and the impious transmigration which 
he had performed, he thought himself Zotulla warring with the 
necromancer; and again, in the shiftings of his madness, he was 
Namirrha smiting at the emperor; and then, without name, he 
fought a nameless foe. And soon the sorcerous blade, though 
tempered with formidable spells, was broken close to the hilt, and 
Namirrha beheld the image still unharmed. Then, howling aloud 
the half-forgotten runes of a most tremendous curse, made invalid 
through his forgettings, he hammered still with the heavy sword- 
hilt on the mirror, till the runic sapphires and opals cracked in the 
hilt and fell away at his feet in little fragments. 

Obexah, dying on the altar, saw Namirrha battling with his im- 
age, and the spectacle moved her to mad laughter like the pealing of 
bells of ruined crystal. And above her laughter, and above the curs- 
ings of Namirrha, there came anon like a rumbling of swift-risen 
storm the thunder made by the macrocosmic stallions of Thamo- 
gorgos, returning gulfward through Xylac over Ummaos, to tram- 
ple down the one house that they had spared aforetime. 


The Death of Ilalotha 


Black Lord of bale and fear, master of all confusion! 

By thee, thy prophet saith, 

New power is given to wizards after death, 

And witches in corruption draw forbidden breath 

And weave such wild enchantment and illusion 

As none but lamiae may use; 

And through thy grace the charneled corpses lose 

Their horror, and nefandous loves are lighted 

In noisome vaults long nighted; 

And vampires make their sacrifice to thee— 

Disgorging blood as if urns had poured 

Their bright vermilion hoard 

About the washed and weltering sarcophagi 
—Lopar’s LITANY To THASAIDON 


ccording to the custom in old Tasuun, the obsequies of 
Malotha, lady-in-waiting to the self-widowed Queen 
Xantlicha, had formed an occasion of much merrymak- 
ing and prolonged festivity. For three days, on a bier of 
diverse-colored silks from the Orient, under a rose-hued canopy 
that might well have domed some nuptial couch, she had lain clad 
with gala garments amid the great feasting-hall of the royal palace 
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in Miraab. About her, from morning dusk to sunset, from cool 
even to torridly glaring dawn, the feverish tide of the funeral orgies 
had surged and eddied without slackening. Nobles, court officials, 
guardsmen, scullions, astrologers, eunuchs, and all the high ladies, 
waiting-women, and female slaves of Xantlicha, had taken part in 
that prodigal debauchery which was believed to honor most fitly 
the deceased. Mad songs and obscene ditties were sung, and 
dancers whirled in vertiginous frenzy to the lascivious pleading of 
untirable lutes. Wines and liquors were poured torrentially from 
monstrous amphorae; the tables fumed with spicy meats piled in 
huge hummocks and forever replenished. The drinkers offered liba- 
tion to Ilalotha, till the fabrics of her bier were stained to darker 
hues by the spilt vintages. On all sides around her, in attitudes of 
disorder or prone abandonment, lay those who had yielded to 
amorous license of the fullness of their potations. With half-shut 
eyes and lips slightly parted, in the rosy shadow cast by the cata- 
falque, she bore no aspect of death but seemed a sleeping empress 
who ruled impartially over the living and the dead. This appear- 
ance, together with a strange heightening of her natural beauty, 
was remarked by many: and some said that she seemed to await a 
lover’s kiss rather than the kisses of the worm. 

On the third evening, when the many-tongued brazen lamps 
were lit and the rites drew to their end, there returned to court the 
Lord Thulos, acknowledged lover of Queen Xantlicha, who had 
gone a week previous to visit his domain on the western border and 
had heard nothing of Ilalotha’s death. Still unaware, he came into 
the hall at that hour when the saturnalia began to flag and the fallen 
revellers to outnumber those who still moved and drank and made 
riot, 

He viewed the disordered hall with little surprise, for such scenes 
were familiar to him from childhood. Then, approaching the bier, 
he recognized its occupant with a certain startlement. Among the 
numerous ladies of Miraab who had drawn his libertine affections, 
Halotha had held sway longer than most; and, it was said, she had 
grieved more passionately over his defection than any other. She 
had been superseded a month before by Xantlicha, who had shown 
favor to Thulos in no ambiguous manner; and Thulos, perhaps, 
had abandoned her not without regret: for the role of lover to the 
queen, though advantageous and not wholly disagreeable, was 
somewhat precarious, Xantlicha, it was universally believed, had 
rid herself of the late King Archain by means of a tomb-discovered 
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vial of poison that owed its peculiar subtlety and virulence to the 
art of ancient sorcerers. Following this act of disposal, she had 
taken many lovers, and those who failed to please her came invari- 
ably to ends no less violent than that of Archain. She was exigent, 
exorbitant, demanding a strict fidelity somewhat irksome to 
Thulos; who, pleading urgent affairs on his remote estate, had been 
glad enough of a week away from court. 

Now, as he stood beside the dead woman, Thulos forgot the 
queen and bethought him of certain summer nights that had been 
honeyed by the fragrance of jasmine and the jasmine-white beauty 
of Ilalotha. Even less than the others could he believe her dead: for 
her present aspect differed in no wise from that which she had often 
assumed during their old intercourse. To please his whim, she had 
feigned the inertness and complaisance of slumber or death; and at 
such times he had loved her with an ardor undismayed by the 
pantherine vehemence with which, at other whiles, she was wont to 
reciprocate or invite his caresses. 

Moment by moment, as if through the working of some powerful 
necromancy, there grew upon him a curious hallucination, and it 
seemed that he was again the lover of those lost nights, and had 
entered that bower in the palace-gardens where Ilalotha waited him 
on a couch strewn with overblown petals, lying with bosom quiet 
as her face and hands. No longer was he aware of the crowded hall: 
the high-flaring lights, the wine-flushed faces, had become a moon- 
bright parterre of drowsily nodding blossoms, and the voices of the 
courtiers were no more than a faint suspiration of wind amid 
cypress and jasmine. The warm, aphrodisiac perfumes of the June 
night welled about him; and again, as of old, it seemed that they 
arose from the person of Ilalotha no less than from the flowers. 
Prompted by intense desire, he stooped over and felt her cool arm 
stir involuntarily beneath his kiss. 

Then, with the bewilderment of a sleep-walker awakened rudely, 
he heard a voice that hissed in his ear with soft venom: “Hast forgot- 
ten thyself, my Lord Thulos? Indeed I wonder little, for many of my 
bawcocks deem that she is fairer in death than in life.” And, turning 
from Ialotha, while the weird spell dissolved from his senses, he 
found Xantlicha at his side, Her garments were disarrayed, her hair 
was unbound and dishevelled, and she reeled slightly, clutching 
him by the shoulder with sharp-nailed fingers. Her full, poppy- 
crimson lips were curled by a vixenish fury, and in her long-lidded 
yellow eyes there blazed the jealousy of an amorous cat. 
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Thulos, overwhelmed by a strange confusion, remembered but 
partially the enchantment to which he had succumbed; and he was 
unsure whether or not he had actually kissed Ilalotha and had felt 
her flesh quiver to his mouth. Verily, he thought, this thing could 
not have been, and a waking dream had momentarily seized him. 
But he was troubled by the words of Xantlicha and her anger, and 
by the half-furtive drunken laughters and ribald whispers that he 
heard passing among the people about the hall. 

“Beware, my Thulos,” the queen murmured, her strange anger 
seeming to subside; “for men say that she was a witch,” 

“How did she die?” queried Thulos. 

“From no other fever than that of love, it is rumored.” 

“Then, surely, she was no witch,” Thulos argued with a lightness 
that was far from his thoughts and feelings; “for true sorcery should 
have found the cure.” 

“It was from love of thee,” said Xantlicha darkly; “and as all 
women know, thy heart is blacker and harder than black ada- 
mant, No witchcraft, however potent, could prevail thereon.” Her 
mood, as she spoke, appeared to soften suddenly. “Thy absence has 
been long, my lord. Come to me at midnight: I will wait for thee in 
the south pavilion.” Then, eyeing him sultrily for an instant from 
under drooped lids, and pinching his arm in such a manner that her 
nails pierced through cloth and skin like a cat’s talons, she turned 
from Thulos to hail certain of the harem-eunuchs. 

Thulos, when the queen’s attention was disengaged from him, 
ventured to look again at Ilalotha; pondering, meanwhile, the 
curious remarks of Xantlicha. He knew that Halotha, like many of 
the court-ladies, had dabbled in spells and philtres; but her witch- 
craft had never concerned him, since he felt no interest in other 
charms or enchantments than those with which nature had en- 
dowed the bodies of women. And it was quite impossible for him to 
believe that Tlalotha had died from a fatal passion: since, in his ex- 
perience, passion was never fatal. 

Indeed, as he regarded her with confused emotions, he was again 
beset by the impression that she had not died at all. There was no 
repetition of the weird, half-remembered hallucination of other 
time and place; but it seemed to him that she had stirred from her 
former position on the wine-stained bier, turning her face toward 
him a little, as a woman turns to an expected lover; that the arm he 
had kissed (either in dream or reality) was outstretched a little fur- 
ther from her side. 
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Thulos bent nearer, fascinated by the mystery and drawn by a 
stranger attraction that he could not have named. Again, surely, he 
had dreamt or had been mistaken. But even as the doubt grew, it 
seemed that the bosom of Ilalotha stirred in faint respiration, and 
he heard an almost inaudible but thrilling whisper: “Come to me at 
midnight. I will wait for thee . . . in the tomb.” 

At this instant there appeared beside the catafalque certain 
people in the sober and rusty raiment of sextons, who had entered 
the hall silently, unperceived by Thulos or by any of the company. 
They carried among them a thin-walled sarcophagus of newly 
welded and burnished bronze. It was their office to remove the 
dead woman and bear her to the sepulchral vaults of her family, 
which were situated in the old necropolis lying somewhat to north- 
ward of the palace-gardens. 

Thulos would have cried out to restrain them from their purpose; 
but his tongue clove tightly; nor could he move any of his members. 
Not knowing whether he slept or woke, he watched the people of 
the cemetery as they placed Ilalotha in the sarcophagus and bore her 
quickly from the hall, unfollowed and still unheeded by the drowsy 
bacchanalians, Only when the somber cortège had departed was he 
able to stir from his position by the empty bier. His thoughts were 
sluggish, and full of darkness and indecision, Smitten by an im- 
mense fatigue that was not unnatural after his day-long journey, he 
withdrew to his apartments and fell instantly into death-deep 
slumber. 


Freeing itself gradually from the cypress-boughs, as if from the 
long, stretched fingers of witches, a waning and misshapen moon 
glared horizontally through the eastern window when Thulos 
awoke. By this token, he knew that the hour drew toward mid- 
night, and recalled the assignation which Queen Xantlicha had 
made with him: an assignation which he could hardly break with- 
out incurring the queen's deadly displeasure. Also, with singular 
clearness, he recalled another rendezvous . . . at the same time but 
in a different place. Those incidents and impressions of Ilalotha’s 
funeral, which, at the time, had seemed so dubitable and dream- 
like, returned to him with a profound conviction of reality, as if 
etched on his mind by some mordant chemistry of sleep . . .. or the 
strengthening of some sorcerous charm. He felt that Ilalotha had 
indeed stirred on her bier and spoken to him; that the sextons had 
borne her still living to the tomb. Perhaps her supposed demise had 
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been merely a sort of catalepsy; or else she had deliberately feigned 
death in a last effort to revive his passion, These thoughts awoke 
within him a raging fever of curiosity and desire; and he saw before 
him her pale, inert, luxurious beauty, presented as if by enchant- 
ment. 

Direly distraught, he went down by the lampless stairs and hall- 
ways to the moonlit labyrinth of the gardens. He cursed the un- 
timely exigence of Xantlicha. However, as he told himself, it was 
more than likely that the queen, continuing to imbibe the liquors of 
Tasuun, had long since reached a condition in which she would 
neither keep nor recall her appointment. This thought reassured 
him: in his queerly bemused mind, it soon became a certainty; and 
he did not hasten toward the south pavilion but strolled vaguely 
amid the wan and somber boscage. 

More and more it seemed unlikely that any but himself was 
abroad: for the long, unlit wings of the palace sprawled as in vacant 
stupor; and in the gardens there were only dead shadows, and 
pools of still fragrance in which the winds had drowned. And over 
all, like a pale, monstrous poppy, the moon distilled her death- 
white slumber. 

Thulos, no longer mindful of his rendezvous with Xantlicha, 
yielded without further reluctance to the urgence that drove him 
toward another goal. . . . Truly, it was no less than obligatory that 
he should visit the vaults and learn whether or not he had been 
deceived in his belief concerning Ilalotha. Perhaps, if he did not go, 
she would stifle in the shut sarcophagus, and her pretended death 
would quickly become an actuality. Again, as if spoken in the 
moonlight before him, he heard the words she had whispered, or 
seemed to whisper, from the bier: “Come to me at midnight . . . I 
will wait for thee. . . in the tomb.” 

With the quickening steps and pulses of one who fares to the 
warm, petal-sweet couch of an adored mistress, he left the palace- 
grounds by an unguarded northern postern and crossed the weedy 
common between the royal gardens and the old cemetery. Un- 
chilled and undismayed, he entered those always-open portals of 
death, where ghoul-headed monsters of black marble, glaring with 
hideously pitted eyes, maintained their charnel postures before the 
crumbling pylons. 

The very stillness of the low-bosomed graves, the rigor and 
pallor of the tall shafts, the deepness of bedded cypress shadows, 
the inviolacy of death by which all things were invested, served to 
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heighten the singular excitement that had fired Thulos’ blood. It 
was as if he had drunk a philtre spiced with mummia. All around 
him the mortuary silence seemed to burn and quiver with a thou- 
sand memories of Ilalotha, together with those expectations to 
which he had given as yet no formal image. . . . 

Once, with Hlalotha, he had visited the subterranean tomb of her 
ancestors; and, recalling its situation clearly, he came without in- 
direction to the low-arched and cedar-darkened entrance. Rank 
nettles and fetid fumitories, growing thickly about the seldom-used 
adit, were crushed down by the tread of those who had entered 
there before Thulos; and the rusty, iron-wrought door sagged 
heavily inward on its loose hinges. At his feet there lay an ex- 
tinguished flambeau, dropped, no doubt, by one of the departing 
sextons, Seeing it, he realized that he had brought with him neither 
candle nor lantern for the exploration of the vaults, and found in 
that providential torch an auspicious omen, 

Bearing the lit flambeau, he began his investigation. He gave no 
heed to the piled and dusty sarcophagi in the first reaches of the 
subterrane: for, during their past visit, Ilalotha had shown to him a 
niche at the innermost extreme, where, in due time, she herself 
would find sepulture among the members of that decaying line. 
Strangely, insidiously, like the breath of some vernal garden, the 
languid and luscious odor of jasmine swam to meet him through 
the musty air, amid the tiered presence of the dead; and it drew him 
to the sarcophagus that stood open between others tightly lidded. 
There he beheld Halotha lying in the gay garments of her funeral, 
with half-shut eyes and half-parted lips; and upon her was the same 
weird and radiant beauty, the same voluptuous pallor and stillness, 
that had drawn Thulos with a necromantic charm. 

“I knew that thou wouldst come, O Thulos,” she murmured, stir- 
ring a little, as if involuntarily, beneath the deepening ardor of his 
kisses that passed quickly from throat to bosom. . . . 

The torch that had fallen from Thulos’ hand expired in the thick 
dust... . 


Xantlicha, retiring to her chamber betimes, had slept illy. Perhaps 
she had drunk too much or too little of the dark, ardent vintages; 
perhaps her blood was fevered by the return of Thulos, and her 
jealousy still troubled by the hot kiss which he had laid on Halotha’s 
arm during the obsequies. A restlessness was upon her; and she rose 
well before the hour of her meeting with Thulos, and stood at her 
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chamber window seeking such coolness as the night air might 
afford. 

The air, however, seemed heated as by the burning of hidden fur- 
naces; her heart appeared to swell in her bosom and stifle her; and 
her unrest and agitation were increased rather than diminished by 
the spectacle of the moon-lulled gardens. She would have hurried 
forth to the tryst in the pavilion; but, despite her impatience, she 
thought it well to keep Thulos waiting. Leaning thus from her sill, 
she beheld Thulos when he passed amid the parterres and arbors 
below. She was struck by the unusual haste and intentness of his 
steps, and she wondered at their direction, which could bring him 
only to places remote from the rendezvous she had named. He dis- 
appeared from her sight in the cypress-lined alley that led to the 
north garden-gate; and her wonderment was soon mingled with 
alarm and anger when he did not return. 

It was incomprehensible to Xantlicha that Thulos, or any man, 
would dare to forget the tryst in his normal senses; and seeking an 
explanation, she surmised that the working of some baleful and po- 
tent sorcery was probably involved. Nor, in the light of certain in- 
cidents that she had observed, and much else that had been 
rumored, was it hard for her to identify the possible sorceress, Ia- 
lotha, the queen knew, had loved Thulos to the point of frenzy, and 
had grieved inconsolably after his desertion of her. People said that 
she had wrought various ineffectual spells to bring him back; that 
she had vainly invoked demons and sacrificed to them, and had 
made futile invultuations and death-charms against Xantlicha. In 
the end, she had died of sheer chagrin and despair, or perhaps had 
slain herself with some undetected poison. . . . But, as was com- 
monly believed in Tasuun, a witch dying thus, with unslaked de- 
sires and frustrate cantraips, could turn herself into a lamia or vam- 
pire and procure thereby the consummation of all her sorceries. 

The queen shuddered, remembering these things; and remember- 
ing also the hideous and malign transformation that was said to ac- 
company the achievement of such ends: for those who used in this 
manner the power of hell must take on the very character and the 
actual semblance of infernal beings. Too well she surmised the 
destination of Thulos, and the danger to which he had gone forth if 
her suspicions were true. And, knowing that she might face an 
equal danger, Xantlicha determined to follow him. 

She made little preparation, for there was no time to waste; but 
took from beneath her silken bed-cushion a small, straight-bladed 
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dagger that she kept always within reach. The dagger had been 
anointed from point to hilt with such venom as was believed ef- 
ficacious against either the living or the dead. Bearing it in her right 
hand, and carrying in the other a slot-eyed lantern that she might 
require later, Xantlicha stole swiftly from the palace. 

The last lees of the evening’s wine ebbed wholly from her brain, 
and dim, ghastly fears awoke, warning her like the voices of 
ancestral phantoms, But, firm in her determination, she followed 
the path taken by Thulos; the path taken earlier by those sextons 
who had borne Ilalotha to her place of sepulture. Hovering from 
tree to tree, the moon accompanied her like a worm-hollowed 
visage. The soft, quick patter of her cothurns, breaking the white 
silence, seemed to tear the filmy cobweb pall that withheld from her 
a world of spectral abominations. And more and more she recalled, 
of those legendries that concerned such beings as Ilalotha; and her 
heart was shaken within her: for she knew that she would meet no 
mortal woman but a thing raised up and inspirited by the seventh 
hell, But amid the chill of these horrors, the thought of Thulos in 
the lamia’s arms was like a red brand that seared her bosom. 

Now the necropolis yawned before Xantlicha, and her path 
entered the cavernous gloom of far-vaulted funereal trees, as if 
passing into monstrous and shadowy mouths that were tusked with 
white monuments, The air grew dank and noisome, as if filled with 
the breathings of open crypts. Here the queen faltered, for it 
seemed that black, unseen cacodemons rose all about her from the 
graveyard ground, towering higher than the shafts and boles, and 
standing in readiness to assail her if she went further. Nevertheless, 
she came anon to the dark adit that she sought, Tremulously she lit 
the wick of the slot-eyed lantern; and, piercing the gross under- 
ground darkness before her with its bladed beam, she passed with 
ill-subdued terror and repugnance into that abode of the dead . . . 
and perchance of the Undead. 

However, as she followed the first turnings of the catacomb, it 
seemed that she was to encounter nothing more abhorrent than 
charnel mould and century-sifted dust; nothing more formidable 
than the serried sarcophagi that lined the deeply hewn shelves of 
stone; sarcophagi that had stood silent and undisturbed ever since 
the time of their deposition. Here, surely the slumber of all the dead 
was unbroken, and the nullity of death was inviolate. 

‘Almost the queen doubted that Thulos had preceded her theres 
till, turning her light on the ground, she discerned the print of his 
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poulaines, long-tipped and slender in the deep dust amid those 
foot-marks left by the rudely shod sextons. And she saw that foot- 
prints of Thulos pointed only in one direction, while those of the 
others plainly went and returned. 

Then, at an undetermined distance in the shadows ahead, 
Xantlicha heard a sound in which the sick moaning of some 
amorous woman was blent with a snarling as of jackals over their 
meat. Her blood returned frozen upon her heart as she went on- 
ward step by slow step, clutching her dagger in a hand drawn 
sharply back, and holding the light high in advance. The sound 
grew louder and more distinct; and there came to her now a per- 
fume as of flowers in some warm June night; but, as she still ad- 
vanced, the perfume was mixed with more and more of a smother- 
ing foulness such as she had never heretofore known, and was 
touched with the reeking of blood. 

A few paces more, and Xantlicha stood as if a demon’s arm had 
arrested her: for her lantern’s light had found the inverted face and 
upper body of Thulos, hanging from the end of a burnished, new- 
wrought sarcophagus that occupied a scant interval between others 
green with rust. One of Thulos’ hands clutched rigidly the rim of 
the sarcophagus, while the other hand, moving feebly, seemed to 
caress a dim shape that leaned above him with arms showing 
jasmine-white in the narrow beam, and dark fingers plunging into 
his bosom. His head and body seemed but an empty hull, and his 
hand hung skeleton-thin on the bronze rim, and his whole aspect 
was vein-drawn, as if he had lost more blood than was evident on 
his torn throat and face, and in his sodden raiment and dripping 
hair. 

From the thing stooping above Thulos, there came ceaselessly 
that sound which was half moan and half snarl. And as tlicha 
stood in petrific fear and loathing, she seemed to hear from Thulos’ 
lips an indistinct murmur, more of ecstasy than pain. The murmur 
ceased, and his head hung slacklier than before, so that the queen 
deemed him verily dead. At this she found such wrathful courage as 
enabled her to step nearer and raise the lantern higher: for, even 
amid her extreme panic, it came to her that by means of the wizard- 
poisoned dagger she might still haply slay the thing that had slain 
Thulos 

Waveringly the light crept aloft, disclosing inch by inch that in- 
famy which Thulos had caressed in the darkness. . . . It crept even 
to the crimson-smeared wattles, and the fanged and ruddled orifice 
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that was half mouth and half beak . . . till Xantlicha knew why the 
body of Thulos was a mere shrunken hull. . . . In what the queen 
saw, there remained nothing of Halotha except the white, voluptu- 
ous arms, and a vague outline of human breasts melting momently 
into breasts that were not human, like clay moulded by a demon 
sculptor. The arms too began to change and darken; and, as they 
changed, the dying hand of Thulos stirred again and fumbled with 
a caressing movement toward the horror. And the thing seemed to 
heed him not but withdrew its fingers from his bosom, and reached 
across him with members stretching enormously, as if to claw the 
queen or fondle her with its dribbling talons. 

It was then that Xantlicha let fall the lantern and the dagger, and 
ran with shrill, endless shriekings and laughters of immitigable 
madness from the vault. 


The Last Fieroglyph 


The world itself, in the end, shall be turned to a round 
cipher. 

—OLD PROPHECY oF ZOTHIQUE. 
ushain the astrologer had studied the circling orbs of night 
from many far-separated regions, and had cast, with such 
skill as he was able to command, the horoscopes of a 
myriad men, women, and children. From city to city, from 

realm to realm he had gone, abiding briefly in any place: for often 
the local magistrates had banished him as a common charlatan; or 
elsewise, in due time, his consultants had discovered the error of his 
predictions and had fallen away from him. Sometimes he went 
hungry and shabby; and small honor was paid to him anywhere. 
The sole companions of his precarious fortunes were a wretched 
mongrel dog that had somehow attached itself to him in the desert 
town of Zul-Bha-Sair, and a mute, one-eyed negro whom he had 
bought very cheaply in Yoros. He had named the dog Ansarath, 
after the canine star, and had called the negro Mouzda, which was 
a word signifying darkness. 

In the course of his prolonged itinerations, the astrologer came to 
Xylac and made his abode in its capital, Ummaos, which had been 
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built above the shards of an elder city of the same name, long since 
destroyed by a sorcerer’s wrath, Here Nushain lodged with An- 
sarath and Mouzda in a half-ruinous attic of a rotting tenements 
and from the tenement’s roof, Nushain was wont to observe the 
positions and movements of the sidereal bodies on evenings not 
obscured by the fumes of the city. At intervals some housewife or 
jade, some porter or huckster or petty merchant, would climb the 
decaying stairs to his chamber, and would pay him a small sum for 
the nativity which he plotted with immense care by the aid of his 
tattered books of astrological science. 

When, as often occurred, he found himself still at a loss regarding 
the significance of some heavenly conjunction or opposition after 
poring over his books, he would consult Ansarath, and would draw 
profound auguries from the variable motions of the dog’s mangy 
tail or his actions in searching for fleas. Certain of these divinations 
were fulfilled, to the considerable benefit of Nushain’s renown in 
Ummaos, People came to him more freely and frequently, hearing 
that he was a soothsayer of some note; and, moreover, he was im- 
mune from prosecution, owing to the liberal laws of Xylac, which 
permitted all the sorcerous and mantic arts. 

It seemed, for the first time, that the dark planets of his fare were 
yielding to auspicious stars. For this fortune, and the coins which 
accrued thereby to his purse, he gave thanks to Vergama who, 
throughout the whole continent of Zothique, was deemed the most 
powerful and mysterious of the genii, and was thought to rule over 
the heavens as well as the earth. 

On a summer night, when the stars were strewn thickly like a 
fiery sand on the black azure vault, Nushain went up to the roof of 
his lodging-place. As was often his custom, he took with him the 
negro Mouzda, whose one eye possessed a miraculous sharpness 
and had served well, on many occasions, to supplement the 
astrologer’s own rather near-sighted vision. Through a well- 
codified system of signs and gestures, the mute was able to com- 
municate the result of his observations to Nushain. 

On this night the constellation of the Great Dog, which had 
presided over Nushain’s birth, was ascendant in the east. Regarding 
it closely, the dim eyes of the astrologer were troubled by a sense of 
something unfamiliar in its configuration. He could not determine 
the precise character of the change till Mouzda, who evinced much 
excitement, called his attention to three new stars of the second 
magnitude which had appeared in close proximity to the Dog’s 
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hindquarters. These remarkable novae, which Nushain could 
discern only as three reddish blurs, formed a small equilateral 
triangle. Nushain and Mouzda were both certain that they had not 
been visible on any previous evening. 

“By Vergama, this is a strange thing,” swore the astrologer, filled 
with amazement and dumfoundment. He began to compute the 
problematic influence of the novae on his future reading of the 
heavens, and perceived at once that they would exert, according to 
the law of astral emanations, a modifying effect on his own destiny, 
which had been so largely controlled by the Dog. 

He could not, however, without consulting his books and tables, 
decide the particular trend and import of this supervening in- 
fluence; though he felt sure that it was most momentous, whether 
for his bale or welfare. Leaving Mouzda to watch the heavens for 
other prodigies, he descended at once to his attic. There, after col- 
lating the opinions of several old-time astrologers on the power ex- 
erted by novae, he began to recast his own horoscope. Painfully 
and with much agitation he labored throughout the night, and did 
not finish his figurings till the dawn came to mix a deathly greyness 
with the yellow light of the candles. 

There was, it seemed, but one possible interpretation of the 
altered heavens, The appearance of the triangle of novae in con- 
junction with the Dog signified clearly that Nushain was to start ere 
long on an unpremeditated journey which would involve the transit 
of no less than three elements. Mouzda and Ansarath were to ac- 
company him; and three guides, appearing successively, at the 
proper times, would lead him toward a destined goal. So much his 
calculations had revealed, but no more: there was nothing to 
foretell whether the journey would prove auspicious or disastrous, 
nothing to indicate its bourn, purpose, or direction. 

The astrologer was much disturbed by this somewhat singular 
and equivocal augury. He was ill pleased by the prospect of an im- 
minent journey, for he did not wish to leave Ummaos, among 
whose credulous people he had begun to establish himself not 
without success. Moreover, a strong apprehension was roused 
within him by the oddly manifold nature and veiled outcome of the 
journey. All this, he felt, was suggestive of the workings of some 
occult and perhaps sinister providence; and surely it was no com- 
mon travelling which would take him through three elements and 
would require a triple guidance. 

During the nights that followed, he and Mouzda watched the 
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mysterious novae as they went over toward the west behind the 
bright-flaming Dog. And he puzzled interminably over his charts 
and volumes hoping to discover some error in the reading he had 
made, But always, in the end, he was compelled to the same inter- 
pretation. 

More and more, as time went on, he was troubled by the thought 
of that unwelcome and mysterious journey which he must make. 
He continued to prosper in Ummaos, and it seemed that there was 
no conceivable reason for his departure from that city. He was as one 
who awaited a dark and secret summons, not knowing whence it 
would come, nor at what hour. Throughout the days, he scanned 
with fearful anxiety the faces of his visitors, deeming that the first 
of the three star-predicted guides might arrive unheralded and 
unrecognized among them. 

Mouzda and the dog Ansarath, with the intuition of dumb 
things, were sensible of the weird uneasiness felt by their master. 
They shared it palpably, the negro showing his apprehension by 
wild and demoniac grimaces, and the dog crouching under the 
astrologer’s table or prowling restlessly to and fro with his half- 
hairless tail between his legs. Such behavior, in its turn, served to 
reconfirm the inquietude of Nushain, who deemed it a bad omen. 

On a certain evening, Nushain pored for the fiftieth time over his 
horoscope, which he had drawn with sundry-colored inks on a 
sheet of papyrus. He was much startled when, on the blank lower 
margin of the sheet, he saw a curious character which was no part 
of his own scribbling, The character was a hieroglyph written in 
dark bituminous brown, and seeming to represent a mummy whose 
shroudings were loosened about the legs and whose feet were set in 
the posture of a long stride. It was facing toward that quarter of the 
chart where stood the sign indicating the Great Dog, which, in 
Zothique, was a House of the zodiac. 

Nushain’s surprise turned to a sort of trepidation as he studied 
the hieroglyph, He knew thar the margin of the chart had been 
wholly clear on the previous night; and during the past day he had 
not left the attic at any time. Mouzda, he felt sure, would never 
have dared to touch the chart; and, moreover, the negro was little 
skilled in writing. Among the various inks employed by Nushain, 
there was none that resembled the sullen brown of the character, 
which seemed to stand out in a sad relief on the white papyrus. 

Nushain felt the alarm of one who confronts a sinister and unex- 
plainable apparition. No human hand, surely, had inscribed the 
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mummy-shapen character, like the sign of a strange outer planet 
about to invade the Houses of his horoscope. Here, as in the advent 
of the three novae, an occult agency was suggested. Vainly, for 
many hours, he sought to unriddle the mystery: but in all his books 
there was naught to enlighten him; for this thing, it seemed, was 
wholly without precedent in astrology. 

During the next day he was busied from morn till eve with the 
plotting of those destinies ordained by the heavens for certain 
people of Ummaos. After completing the calculations with his 
usual toilsome care, he unrolled his own chart once more, albeit 
with trembling fingers. An eeriness that was nigh to panic seized him 
when he saw that the brown hieroglyph no longer stood on the 
margin, but was now placed like a striding figure in one of the 
lower Houses, where it still fronted toward the Dog, as if advanc- 
ing on that ascendant sign. 

Henceforth the astrologer was fevered with the awe and curiosity 
of one who watches a fatal but inscrutable portent. Never, during 
the hours that he pondered above it, was there any change in the in- 
truding character; and yet, on each successive evening when he 
took out the chart, he saw that the mummy had strode upward into 
a higher House, drawing always nearer to the House of the Dog. . . . 

There came a time when the figure stood on the Dog’s threshold. 
Portentous with mystery and menace that were still beyond the 
astrologer’s divining, it seemed to wait while the night wore on and 
was shot through with the grey wefting of dawn. Then, overworn 
with his prolonged studies and vigils, Nushain slept in his chair. 
Without the troubling of any dream he slept; and Mouzda was 
careful not to disturb him; and no visitors came to the attic on that 
day. So the morn and the noon and the afternoon went over, and 
their going was unheeded by Nushain. 

He was awakened at eve by the loud and dolorous howling of 
Ansarath, which appeared to issue from the room’s furthest corner. 
Confusedly, ere he opened his eyes, he became aware of an odor of 
bitter spices and piercing natron. Then, with the dim webs of sleep 
not wholly swept from his vision, he beheld, by the yellowy tapers 
that Mouzda had lighted, a tall, mummy-like form that waited in 
silence beside him. The head, arms, and body of the shape were 
wound closely with bitumen-colored cerements; but the folds were 
loosened from the hips downward, and the figure stood like a 
walker, with one brown, withered foot in advance of its fellow. 

Terror quickened in Nushain’s heart, and it came to him that the 
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shrouded shape, whether lich or phantom, resembled the weird, in- 
vasive hieroglyph that had passed from House to House through 
the chart of his destiny. Then, from the thick swathings of the ap- 
parition, a voice issued indistinctly, saying: “Prepare yourself, O 
Nushain, for I am the first guide of that journey which was foretold 
to you by the stars.” 

Ansarath, cowering beneath the astrologer’s bed, was still howl- 
ing his fear of the visitant; and Nushain saw that Mouzda had tried 
to conceal himself in company with the dog. Though a chill as of 
imminent death was upon him, and he deemed the apparition to be 
death itself, Nushain arose from his chair with that dignity proper 
to an astrologer, which he had maintained through all the 
vicissitudes of his lifetime, He called Mouzda and Ansarath from 
their hiding-place, and the two obeyed him, though with many 
cringings before the dark, muffled mummy. 

With the comrades of his fortune behind him, Nushain turned to 
the visitant, “I am ready,” he said, in a voice whose quavering was 
almost imperceptible. “But 1 would take with me certain of my 
belongings.” 

The mummy shook his mobled head. “It were well to take with 
you nothing but your horoscope: for this alone shall you retain in 
the end.” 

‘Nushain stooped above the table on which he had left his nativity. 
Before he hegan to roll the open papyrus, he noticed that the hiero- 
glyph of the mummy had vanished. It was as if the written symbol, 
after moving athwart his horoscope, had materialized itself in the 
figure that now attended him. But on the chart’s nether margin, in 
remote opposition to the Dog, was the sea-blue hieroglyph of a 
quaint merman with carp-like tail and head half-human, half- 
apish; and behind the merman was the black hieroglyph of a small 
barge. 

Nushain’s fear, for a moment, was subdued by wonder. But he 
rolled the chart carefully, and stood holding it in his right hand. 

“Come,” said the guide. “Your time is brief, and you must pass 
through the three elements that guard the dwelling-place of 
Vergama from unseasonable intrusion.” 

These words, in a measure, confirmed the astrologer’s divina- 
tions, But the mystery of his future fate was in no wise lightened by 
the intimation that he must enter, presumably at the journey’s end, 
the dim House of that being called Vergama, whom some con- 
sidered the most secret of all the gods, and others, the most crypti- 
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cal of demons. In all the lands of Zothique, there were rumors and 
fables regarding Vergama; but these were wholly diverse and con- 
tradictory, except in their common attribution of almost omnipo- 
tent powers to this entity. No man knew the situation of his abode; 
but it was believed that vast multitudes of people had entered it 
during the centuries and millenniums, and that none had returned 
therefrom, 

Ofttimes had Nushain called upon the name of Vergama, swear- 
ing or protesting thereby as men are wont to do by the cognomens 
of their shrouded lords. But now, hearing the name from the lips of 
his macabre visitor, he was filled with the darkest and most eerie 
apprehensions. He sought to subdue these feelings, and to resign 
himself to the manifest will of the stars. With Mouzda and An- 
sarath at his heels, he followed the striding mummy, which seemed 
little hampered, if at all, by its trailing cerements, 

With one regretful backward glance at his littered books and 
papers, he passed from the attic room and down the tenement 
stairs. A wannish light seemed to cling about the swathings of the 
mummy; but, apart from this, there was no illumination; and 
Nushain thought that the house was strangely dark and silent, as if 
all its occupants had died or had gone away. He heard no sound 
from the evening city; nor could he see aught but close-encroaching 
darkness beyond the windows that should have gazed on a little 
street. Also, it seemed that the stairs had changed and lengthened, 
giving no more on the courtyard of the tenement, but plunging 
deviously into an unsuspected region of stifling vaults and foul, 
dismal, nitrous corridors. 

Here the air was pregnant with death, and the heart of Nushain 
failed him. Everywhere, in the shadow-curtained crypts and deep- 
shelved recesses, he felt the innumerable presence of the dead. He 
thought that there was a sad sighing of stirred cerements, a breath 
exhaled by long-stiffened cadavers, a dry clicking of lipless teeth 
beside him as he went. But darkness walled his vision, and he saw 
nothing save the luminous form of his guide, who stalked onward 
as if through a natal realm. 

It seemed to Nushain that he passed through boundless cata- 
combs in which were housed the mortality and corruption of all the 
ages. Behind him still he heard the shuffling of Mouzda, and at 
whiles the low, frightened whine of Ansarath; so he knew that the 
twain were faithful to him. But upon him, with a chili of lethal 
damps, there grew the horror of his surroundings; and he shrank 
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with all the repulsion of living flesh from the shrouded thing that he 
followed, and those other things that mouldered round about in the 
fathomless gloom. 

Half-thinking to hearten himself by the sound of his own voice, 
he began to question the guide; though his tongue clove to his 
mouth as if palsied, “Is it indeed Vergama, and none other, who 
has summoned me forth upon this journey? For what purpose has 
he called me? And in what land is his dwelling?” 

“Your fate has summoned you,” said the mummy. “In the end, at 
the time appointed and no sooner, you shall learn the purpose. As 
to your third question, you would be no wiser if I should name the 
region in which the house of Vergama is hidden from mortal tres- 
pass: for the land is not listed on any terrene chart, nor map of the 
starry heavens.” 

These answers seemed equivocal and disquieting to Nushain, 
who was possessed by frightful forebodings as he went deeper into 
the subterranean charnels. Dark, indeed, he thought, must be the 
goal of a journey whose first stage had led him so far amid the em- 
pire of death and corruption; and dubious, surely, was the being 
who had called him forth and had sent to him as the first guide a 
sere and shrunken mummy clad in the tomb’s habiliments. 

Now, as he pondered these matters almost to frenzy, the shelfy 
walls of the catacomb before him were outlined by a dismal light, 
and he came after the mummy into a chamber where tall candles of 
black pitch in sockets of tarnished silver burned about an immense 
and solitary sarcophagus. Upon the blank lid and sides of the sar- 
cophagus, as Nushain neared it, he could see neither runes nor 
sculptures nor hieroglyphs engraven; but it seemed, from the pro- 
portions, that a giant must lie within. 

The mummy passed athwart the chamber without pausing. But 
Nushain, seeing that the vaults beyond were full of darkness, drew 
back with a reluctance that he could not conquer; and though the 
stars had decreed his journey, it seemed to him that human flesh 
could go no further. Prompted by a sudden impulse, he seized one 
of the heavy yard-long tapers that burned stilly about the sar- 
cophagus; and, holding it in his left hand, with his horoscope still 
firmly clutched in the right, he fled with Mouzda and Ansarath on 
the way he had come, hoping to retrace his footsteps through the 
gloomy caverns and return to Ummaos by the taper’s light. 

He heard no sound of pursuit from the mummy. But ever, as he 
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fled, the pitch candle, flaring wildly, revealed to him the horrors 
that darkness had curtained from his eyes. He saw the bones of men 
that were piled in repugnant confusion with those of fell monsters, 
and the riven sarcophagi from which protruded the half-decayed 
members of innominate beings; members which were neither heads 
nor hands nor feet. And soon the catacomb divided and redivided 
before him, so that he must choose his way at random, not know- 
ing whether it would lead him back to Ummaos or into the untrod 
depths. 

Presently he came to the huge, browless skull of an uncouth 
creature, which reposed on the ground with upward-gazing orbits; 
and beyond the skull was the monster’s mouldy skeleton, wholly 
blocking the passage. Its ribs were cramped by the narrowing walls, 
as if it had crept there and had died in the darkness, unable to 
withdraw or go forward. White spiders, demon-headed and large 
as monkeys, had woven their webs in the hollow arches of the 
bones; and they swarmed out interminably as Nushain ap- 
proached; and the skeleton seemed to stir and quiver as they 
seethed over it abhorrently and dropped to the ground before the 
astrologer. Behind them others poured in a countless army, crowd- 
ing and mantling every ossicle. Nushain fled with his companions; 
and running back to the forking of the caverns, he followed another 
passage. 

Here he was not pursued by the demon spiders. But, hurrying on 
lest they or the mummy overtake him, he was soon halted by the 
rim of a great pit which filled the catacomb from wall to wall and 
was overwide for the leaping of man. The dog Ansarath, sniffing 
certain odors that arose from the pit, recoiled with a mad howling: 
and Nushain, holding the taper outstretched above it, discerned far 
down a glimmer of ripples spreading circle-wise on some unctuous 
black fluid; and two blood-red spots appeared to swim with a 
weaving motion at the center. Then he heard a hissing as of some 
great cauldron heated by wizard fires; and it seemed that the black- 
ness boiled upward, mounting swiftly and evilly to overflow the 
pit; and the red spots, as they neared him, were like luminous eyes 
that gazed malignantly into his own. 

So Nushain turned away in haste; and, returning upon his 
steps, he found the mummy awaiting him at the junction of the 
catacombs. 

“It would seem, © Nushain, that you have doubted your own 
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horoscope,” said the guide, with a certain irony. “However, even a 
bad astrologer, on occasion, may read the heavens aright. Obey, 
then, the stars that decreed your journey.” 

Henceforward, Nushain followed the mummy without recal- 
citrance, Returning to the chamber in which stood the immense sar- 
cophagus, he was enjoined by his guide to replace in its socket the 
black taper he had stolen. Without other light than the phos- 
phorescence of the mummy’s cerements, he threaded the foul gloom 
of those profounder ossuaries which lay beyond. At last, through 
caverns where a dull dawning intruded upon the shadows, he came 
out beneath shrouded heavens, on the shore of a wild sea that 
clamored in mist and cloud and spindrift. As if recoiling from the 
harsh air and light, the mummy drew back into the subterrane, 
and it said: 

“Here my dominion ends, and I must leave you to await the sec- 
ond guide.” 

Standing with the poignant sea-salt in his nostrils, with his hair 
and garments outblown on the gale, Nushain heard a metallic 
clangor, and saw that a door of rusty bronze had closed in the 
cavern-entrance. The beach was walled by unscalable cliffs that ran 
sheerly to the wave on each hand. So perforce the astrologer 
waited; and from the torn surf he beheld erelong the emergence of a 
sea-blue merman whose head was half-human, half-apish; and 
behind the merman there hove a small black barge that was not 
steered or rowed by any visible being. At this, Nushain recalled the 
hieroglyphs of the sea-creature and the boat which had appeared on 
the margin of his nativity; and unrolling the papyrus, he saw with 
wonderment that the figures were both gone; and he doubted not 
that they had passed, like the mummy’s hieroglyph, through all the 
zodiacal Houses, even to that House which presided over his 
destiny; and thence, mayhap, they had emerged into material be- 
ing. But in their stead now was the burning hieroglyph of a fire- 
colored salamander, set opposite to the Great Dog. 

The merman beckoned to him with antic gestures, grinning 
deeply, and showing the white serrations of his shark-like teeth. 
Nushain went forward and entered the barge in obedience to the 
signs made by the sea-creature; and Mouzda and Ansarath, in 
faithfulness to their master, accompanied him. Thereupon the mer- 
man swam away through the boiling surf; and the barge, as if oared 
and ruddered by mere enchantment, swung about forthwith, and 
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warring smoothly against wind and wave, was drawn straightly 
over that dim, unnamable ocean. 

Half-seen amid rushing foam and mist, the merman swam stead- 
ily on before. Time and space were surely outpassed during that 
voyage; and as if he had gone beyond mortal existence, Nushain 
experienced neither thirst nor hunger. But it seemed that his soul 
drifted upon seas of strange doubt and direst alienation; and he 
feared the misty chaos about him even as he had feared the nighted 
catacombs. Often he tried to question the mer-creature concerning 
their destination, but received no answer. And the wind blowing 
from shores unguessed, and the tide flowing to unknown gults, 
were alike filled with whispers of awe and terror. 

Nushain pondered the mysteries of his journey almost to mad- 
ness; and the thought came to him that, after passing through the 
region of death, he was now traversing the grey limbo of uncreated 
things; and, thinking this, he was loath to surmise the third stage of 
his journey; and he dared not reflect upon the nature of its goal. 

Anon, suddenly, the mists were riven, and a cataract of golden 
rays poured down from a high-seated sun. Near at hand, to the lee 
of the driving barge, a tall island hove with verdurous trees and 
light, shell-shaped domes, and blossomy gardens hanging far up in 
the dazzlement of noon. There, with a sleepy purling, the surf was 
lulled on a low, grassy shore that had not known the anger of 
storm; and fruited vines and full-blown flowers were pendent 
above the water. It seemed that a spell of oblivion and slumber was 
shed from the island, and that any who landed thereon would dwell 
inviolable forever in sun-bright dreams. Nushain was seized with a 
longing for its green, bowery refuge; and he wished to voyage no 
further into the dreadful nothingness of the mist-bound ocean. And 
between his longing and his terror, he quite forgot the terms of that 
destiny which had been ordained for him by the stars. 

There was no halting nor swerving of the barge; but it drew still 
nearer to the isle in its coasting; and Nushain saw that the interven- 
ing water was clear and shallow, so that a tall man might easily 
wade to the beach. He sprang into the sea, holding his horoscope 
aloft, and began to walk toward the island; and Mouzda and An- 
sarath followed him, swimming side by side. 

Though hampered somewhat by his long wet robes, the astrol- 
oger thought to reach that alluring shore; nor was there any move- 
ment on the part of the merman to intercept him. The water was 
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midway between his waist and his armpits; and now it lapped at his 
girdle; and now at the knee-folds of his garment; and the island 
vines and blossoms drooped fragrantly above him. 

Then, being but a step from that enchanted beach, he heard a 
great hissing, and saw that the vines, the boughs, the flowers, the 
very grasses, were intertwined and mingled with a million serpents, 
writhing endlessly to and fro in hideous agitation. From all parts of 
that lofty island the hissing came, and the serpents, with foully 
mottled volumes, coiled, crept, and slithered upon it everywhere; 
and no single yard of its surface was free from their defilement, or 
clear for human treading. 

Turning seaward in his revulsion, Nushain found the merman 
and the barge waiting close at hand. Hopelessly he re-entered the 
barge with his followers, and the magically driven boat resumed its 
course, And now, for the first time, the merman spoke, saying over 
his shoulder in a harsh, half-articulate voice, not without irony: “It 
would seem, O Nushain, that you lack faith in your own divina- 
tions. However, even the poorest of astrologers may sometimes 
cast a horoscope correctly, Cease, then, to rebel against that which 
the stars have written.” 

"The barge drove on, and the mists closed heavily about it, and 
the noon-bright island was lost to view. After a vague interim the 
muffled sun went down behind inchoate waters and clouds; and a 
darkness as of primal night lay everywhere. Presently, through the 
torn rack, Nushain beheld a strange heaven whose signs and 
planets he could not recognize; and at this there came upon him the 
black horror of utmost dereliction, Then the mists and clouds re- 
turned, veiling that unknown sky from his scrutiny. And he could 
discern nothing but the merman, who was visible by a wan 
phosphor that clung always about him in his swimming, 

Still the barge drove on; and in time it seemed that a red morning 
rose stifled and conflagrant behind the mists. The boat entered the 
broadening light, and Nushain, who had thought to behold the sun 
once more, was dazzled by a strange shore where flames towered in 
a high unbroken wall, feeding perpetually, to all appearance, on 
bare sand and rock. With a mighty leaping and a roar as of blown 
surf the flames went up, and a heat like that of many furnaces 
smote far on the sea. Swiftly the barge neared the shore; and the 
merman, with uncouth gestures of farewell, dived and disappeared 
under the waters. 

Nushain could scarcely regard the flames or endure their heat. 
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But the barge touched the strait tongue of land lying between them 
and the sea; and before Nushain, from the wall of fire, a blazing 
salamander emerged, having the form and hue of that hieroglyph 
which had last appeared on his horoscope. And he knew, with inef- 
fable consternation, that this was the third guide of his threefold 
journey. 

“Come with me,” said the salamander, in a voice like the crack- 
ling of fagots. Nushain stepped from the barge to that strand 
which was hot as an oven beneath his feet; and behind him, though 
with palpable reluctance, Mouzda and Ansarath still followed. But, 
approaching the flames behind the salamander, and half-swooning 
from their ardor, he was overcome by the weakness of mortal flesh; 
and seeking again to evade his destiny, he fled along the narrow 
scroll of beach between the fire and the water. But he had gone only 
a few paces when the salamander, with a great fiery roaring and 
racing, intercepted him; and it drove him straight toward the fire 
with terrible flailings of its dragon-like tail, from which showers of 
sparks were emitted. He could not face the salamander, and he 
thought the flames would consume him like paper as he entered 
them: but in the wall there appeared a sort of opening, and the fires 
arched themselves into an arcade, and he passed through with his 
followers, herded by the salamander, into an ashen land where all 
things were veiled with low-hanging smoke and steam. Here the 
salamander observed with a kind of irony: “Not wrongly, O 
Nushain, have you interpreted the stars of your horoscope. And 
now your journey draws to an end, and you will need no longer the 
services of a guide.” So saying, it left him, going out like a quenched 
fire on the smoky air. 

Nushain, standing irresolute, beheld before him a white stairway 
that mounted amid the veering vapors. Behind him the flames rose 
unbroken, like a topless rampart; and on either hand, from instant 
to instant, the smoke shaped itself into demon forms and faces that 
menaced him. He began to climb the stairs, and the shapes gathered 
below and about, frightful as a wizard’s familiars, and keeping pace 
with him as he went upward, so that he dared not pause or retreat. 
Far up he climbed in the fumy dimness, and came unaware to the 
open portals of a house of grey stone rearing to unguessed height 
and amplitude. 

Unwillingly, but driven by the thronging of the smoky shapes, he 
passed through the portals with his companions. The house was a 
place of long, empty halls, tortuous as the folds of a sea-conch. 
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There were no windows, no lamps; but it seemed that bright suns 
of silver had been dissolved and diffused in the air. Fleeing from the 
hellish wraiths that pursued him, the astrologer followed the wind- 
ing halls and emerged ultimately in an inner chamber where space 
itself was immured. At the room’s center a cowled and muffled 
figure of colossal proportions sat upright on a marble chair, silent, 
unstirring. Before the figure, on a sort of table, a vast volume lay 
open. 

Nushain felt the awe of one who approaches the presence of 
some high demon or deity. Seeing that the phantoms had vanished, 
he paused on the room's threshold: for its immensity made him 
giddy, like the void interval that lies between the worlds, He wished 
to withdraw; but a voice issued from the cowled being, speaking 
softly as the voice of his own inmost mind: 

“L am Vergama, whose other name is Destiny; Vergama, on 
whom you have called so ignorantly and idly, as men are wont to 
call on their hidden lords; Vergama, who has summoned you on 
the journey which all men must make at one time or another, in one 
way or another way. Come forward, O Nushain, and read a little 
in my book.” 

The astrologer was drawn as by an unseen hand to the table. 
Leaning above it, he saw that the huge volume stood open at its 
middle pages, which were covered with a myriad signs written in 
inks of various colors, and representing men, gods, fishes, birds, 
monsters, animals, constellations, and many other things. At the 
end of the last column of the right-hand page, where little space 
was left for other inscriptions, Nushain beheld the hieroglyphs of 
an equal-sided triangle of stars, such as had lately appeared in 
proximity to the Dog; and, following these, the hieroglyphs of a 
mummy, a merman, a barge, and a salamander, resembling the 
figures that had come and gone on his horoscope, and those that 
had guided him to the house of Vergama. 

“In my book,” said the cowled figure, “the characters of all things 
are written and preserved. All visible forms, in the beginning, were 
but symbols written by me; and at the last they shall exist only as 
the writing of my book. For a season they issue forth, taking to 
themselves that which is known as substance. . . . It was I, O 
Nushain, who set in the heavens the stars that foretold your 
journey; I, who sent the three guides, And these things, having 
served their purpose, are now but infoliate ciphers, as before.” 

Vergama paused, and an infinite silence returned to the room, 
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and a measureless wonder was upon the mind of Nushain, Then 
the cowled being continued: 

“Among men, for a while, there was that person called Nushain 
the astrologer, together with the dog Ansarath and the negro 
Mouzda, who followed his fortunes. . . . But now, very shortly, I 
must turn the page, and before turning it, must finish the writing 
that belongs thereon.” 

Nushain thought that a wind arose in the chamber, moving 
lightly with a weird sigh, though he felt not the actual breath of its 
passing, But he saw that the fur of Ansarath, cowering close beside 
him, was ruffled by the wind. Then, beneath his marvelling eyes, 
the dog began to dwindle and wither, as if seared by a lethal magic; 
and he lessened to the size of a rat, and thence to the smallness of a 
mouse and the lightness of an insect, though preserving, still his 
original form. After that, the tiny thing was caught up by the sigh- 
ing air, and it flew past Nushain as a gnat might fly; and, following 
it, he saw that the hieroglyph of a dog was inscribed suddenly 
beside that of the salamander, at the bottom of the right-hand page. 
But, apart from this, there remained no trace of Ansarath. 

‘Again a wind breathed in the room, touching not the astrologer, 
but fluttering the ragged raiment of Mouzda, who crouched near to 
his master, as if appealing for protection, and the mute became 
shrunken and shrivelled, turning at the last to a thing light and thin 
as the black, tattered wing-shard of a beetle, which the air bore 
aloft. And Nushain saw that the hieroglyph of a one-eyed negro 
was inscribed following that of the dog; but, aside from this, there 
was no sign of Mouzda. 

Now, perceiving clearly the doom that was designed for him, 
Nushain would have fled from the presence of Vergama. He turned 
from the outspread volume and ran toward the chamber door, his 
worn, tawdry robes of an astrologer flapping about his thin shanks. 
But softly in his ear, as he went, there sounded the voice of 
Vergama: 

“Vainly do men seek to resist or evade that destiny which turns 
them to ciphers in the end. In my book, © Nushain, there is room 
even for a bad astrologer.” 

Once more the weird sighing arose, and a cold air played upon 
Nushain as he ran; and he paused midway in the vast room as if a 
wall had arrested him. Gently the air breathed on his lean, gaunt 
figure, and it lifted his greying locks and beard, and it plucked 
softly at the roll of papyrus which he still held in his hand. To his 
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dim eyes, the room seemed to reel and swell, expanding infinitely. 
Borne upward, around and around, in a swift yertiginous swirling, 
he beheld the seated shape as it loomed ever higher above him in 
cosmic vastness. Then the god was lost in light; and Nushain was a 
weightless and exile thing, the withered skeleton of a lost leaf, ris- 
ing and falling on the bright whirlwind. 

In the book of Vergama, at the end of the last column of the 
right-hand page, there stood the hieroglyph of a gaunt astrologer, 
carrying a furled nativity. 

Vergama leaned forward from his chair, and turned the page. 


Nectomancy in Naat 


Dead longing, sundered evermore from pain: 
How dim and sweet the shadow-hearted love, 
The happiness that perished lovers prove 
In Naat, far beyond the sable main 
— SONG OF THE GALLEY-SLAVES 


adar, prince of a nomad people in the half-desert region 
known as Zyra, had followed throughout many kingdoms 
a clue that was often more elusive than broken gossamer. 
For thirteen moons he had sought Dalili, his betrothed, 
whom the slave-traders of Sha-Karag, swift and cunning as desert 
falcons, had reft from the tribal encampment with nine other maid- 
ens while Yadar and his men were hunting the black gazelles of 
Zyra. Fierce was the grief of Yadar, and fiercer still his wrath, 
when he came back at eve to the ravaged tents, He had sworn then 
a great oath to find Dalili, whether in a slave-mart or brothel or 
harem, whether dead or living, whether tomorrow or after the 
lapse of grey years. 
Disguised as a rug-merchant, with four of his men in like attire, 
and guided only by the gossip of bazaars, he had gone from capital 
to capital of the continent Zothique. One by one his followers had 
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died of strange fevers or the hardships of the route, After much ran- 
dom wandering and pursuit of vain rumors, he had come alone to 
Oroth, a western seaport of the land of Xyiac. 

There he heard a rumor that might concern Dalili; for the people 
of Oroth were still gossiping about the departure of a rich galley 
bearing a lovely outland girl, answering to her description, who 
had been bought by the emperor of Xylac and sent to the ruler of 
the far southern kingdom of Yoros as a gift concluding a treaty be- 
tween these realms, 

Yadar, now hopeful of finding his beloved, took passage on a 
ship that was about to sail for Yoros. The ship was a small mer- 
chant galley, laden with grain and wine, that was wont to coast up 
and down, hugging closely the winding western shores of Zothique 
and venturing never beyond eyesight of land. On a clear blue sum- 
mer day it departed from Oroth with all auguries for a safe and 
tranquil voyage. But on the third morn after leaving port, a tremen- 
dous wind blew suddenly from the low-lying shore they were then 
skirting; and with it, blotting the heavens and sea, there came 
a blackness as of night thickened with clouds; and the vessel was 
swept far out, going blindly with the blind tempest. 

After two days the wind fell from its ravening fury and was soon 
no more than a vague whisper; and the skies cleared, leaving a 
bright azure vault from horizon to horizon. But nowhere was there 
any land visible, only a waste of waters that still roared and tossed 
turbulently without wind, pouring ever westward in a tide too swift 
and strong for the galley to stem. And the galley was borne on ir- 
resistibly by that strange current, even as by the hurricane. 

Yadar, who was the sole passenger, maryelled much at this 
thing; and he was struck by the pale terror on the faces of the cap- 
tain and crew. And, looking again at the sea, he remarked a 
singular darkening, of its waters, which assumed from moment to 
moment a hue as of old blood commingled with more and more of 
blackness: though above it the sun shone untarnished. So he made 
inquiry of the captain, a greybeard from Yoros, named Agor, who 
had sailed the ocean for forty summers; and the captain answered: 

“This I had apprehended when the storm bore us westward: for 
we have fallen into the grip of that terrible ocean-stream which 
mariners call the Black River. Evermore the stream surges and 
swiftens toward the place of the sun’s outermost setting, till it pours 
at last from the world’s rim. Between us now and that final verge 
there is no land saving the evil land of Naat, which is called also the 
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Isle of Necromancers. I know not which were the worse fate, to be 
wrecked on that infamous isle or hurled into space with the waters 
falling from earth’s edge. From either place there is no return for 
living men such as we. And from the Isle of Naat none go forth ex- 
cept the ill sorcerers who people it, and the dead who are raised up 
and controlled by their sorcery. In magical ships that breast the 
Black River, the sorcerers sail at will to other strands; and beneath 
their necromancy, to fulfill their wicked errands, the dead men 
swim without pause for many nights and days whithersoever the 
masters may send them.” 

Yadar, who knew little of sorcerers and necromancy, was some- 
what incredulous concerning these matters, But he saw that the 
blackening waters streamed always more wildly and torrentially 
toward the skyline; and verily there was small hope that the galley 
could regain its southward course. And he was troubled chiefly by 
the thought that he should never reach the kingdom of Yoros, 
where he had dreamt to find Dalili. 

All that day the vessel was borne on by the dark seas racing 
weirdly beneath an airless and immaculate heaven. It followed the 
orange sunset into a night filled with large, unquivering stars; and 
at length it was overtaken by the flying amber morn. But still there 
was no abating of the waters; and neither land nor cloud was dis- 
cernible in the vastness about the galley. 

Yadar held little converse with Agor and the crew, after ques- 
tioning them as to the reason of the ocean's blackness, which was a 
thing that no man understood. Despair was upon him; but, stand- 
ing at the bulwark, he watched the sky and wave with an alertness 
born of his nomad life. Toward afternoon he descried far off a 
strange vessel with funereal purple sails, that drove steadily on an 
eastering course against the mighty current. He called Agor's atten- 
tion to the vessel; and Agor, with a muttering of sailors’ oaths, told 
him that it was a ship belonging to the necromancers of Naat. 

Soon the purple sails were lost to vision; but a little later, Yadar 
perceived certain objects resembling human heads, that passed in 
the high-billowing water to the galley’s leeward. Deeming that no 
mortal living men could swim thus, and remembering that which 
Agor had said concerning the dead swimmers who went forth from 
Naat, Yadar was aware of such trepidation as a brave man may feel 
in the presence of things beyond nature. And he did not speak of 
the matter; and seemingly the head-like objects were not noticed by 
his companions. 
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Still the galley drove on, its oarsmen sitting idle at the oars, and 
the captain standing listless beside the untended helm. 

Toward night, as the sun declined above that tumultuous ebon 
ocean, it seemed that a great bank of thunder-cloud arose from the 
west, long and low-lying at first, but surging rapidly skyward with 
mountainous domes. Ever higher it loomed, revealing the menace 
as of piled cliffs and somber, awful sea-capes; but its form changed 
not in the fashion of clouds; and Yadar knew it at last for an island 
bulking far aloft in the long-rayed sunset. From it a shadow was 
thrown for leagues, darkening still more the sable waters, as if with 
the fall of untimely night; and in the shadow the foam-crests 
flashing upon hidden reefs were white as the bared teeth of death. 
And Yadar needed not the shrill, frightened cries of his companions 
to tell him that this was the terrible Isle of Naat. 

Direly the current swiftened, raging, as it raced onward for battle 
with the rock-fanged shore; and the voices of the mariners, praying 
loudly to their gods, were drowned by its clamor. Yadar, standing 
in the prow, gave only a silent prayer to the dim, fatal deity of his 
tribe; and his eyes searched the towering isle like those of a sea- 
flown hawk, seeing the bare horrific crags, and the spaces of dark 
forest creeping seaward between the crags, and the white mounting 
of monstrous breakers on a shadowy strand. 

Shrouded, and ominous of bale was the island’s aspect, and the 
heart of Yadar sank like a plummet in unsunned seas. As the galley 
hove nearer to land, he thought that he beheld people moving 
darkly, visible in the lapsing of surges on a low beach, and then hid- 
den once more by foam and spindrift. Ere he saw them a second 
time, the galley was hurled with thunderous crashing and grinding 
on a reef buried beneath the torrent waters. The fore-part of its 
prow and bottom were broken in, and being lifted from the reef by 
a second comber, it filled instantly and sank. Of those who had 
sailed from Oroth, Yadar alone leapt free ere its foundering; but, 
since he was little skilled as a swimmer, he was drawn under 
quickly and was like to have drowned in the maelstroms of that evil 
sea. 

His senses left him, and in his brain, like a lost sun returned from 
yesteryear, he beheld the face of Dalili; and with Dalili, in a bright 
phantasmagoria, there came the happy days that had been ere his 
bereavement. The visions passed, and he awoke struggling, with 
the bitterness of the sea in his mouth, and its loudness in his ears, 
and its rushing darkness all about him. And, as his senses quick- 
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ened, he became aware of a form that swam close behind him, and 
arms that supported him amid the water. 

He lifted his head and saw dimly the pale neck and half-averted 
face of his rescuer, and the long black hair that floated undulantly 
from wave to wave. Touching the body at his side, he knew it for 
that of a woman, Mazed and wildered though he was by the sea’s 
buffeting, a sense of something familiar stirred within him, and he 
thought that he had known somewhere, at some former time, a 
woman with like hair and similar curving of cheek. And, trying to 
remember, he touched the woman again, and felt in his fingers a 
strange coldness from her naked body. 

Miraculous was the woman’s strength and skill, for she rode 
easily the dreadful mounting and falling of the surges. Yadar, 
floating as in a cradle upon her arm, beheld the nearing shore from 
the billows’ summits; and hardly it seemed that any swimmer, how- 
ever able, could win alive through the wildness of that surf. Dizzily, 
at the last, they were hurled upward, as if the surf would fling them 
against the highest crag; but, as if checked by some enchantment, 
the wave fell with a slow, lazy undulation; and Yadar and his 
rescuer, released by its ebbing, lay unhurt on a shelfy beach. 

Uttering no word, nor turning to look at Yadar, the woman rose 
to her feet; and, beckoning him to follow, she moved away in the 
deathly blue dusk that had fallen upon Naat. Yadar, arising and 
following the woman, heard a strange and eerie chanting of voices 
above the sea’s tumult, and saw a fire that burned weirdly, with the 
colors of driftwood, at some distance before him in the dusk. 
Straightly, toward the fire and the voices, the woman walked. And 
Yadar, with eyes grown used to that doubtful twilight, saw that the 
fire blazed in the mouth of a low-sunken cleft between crags that 
overloomed the beach; and behind the fire, like tall, evilly postur- 
ing shadows, there stood the dark-clad figures of those who 
chanted. 

Now memory returned to him of that which the galley’s captain 
had said regarding the necromancers of Naat and their practices. 
The very sound of that chanting, albeit in an unknown tongue, 
seemed to suspend the heartward flowing of his veins, and to set the 
tomb’s chillness in his marrow. And though he was little learned in 
such matters, the thought came to him that the words uttered were 
of sorcerous import and power. 

Going forward, the woman bowed low before the chanters, like 
a slave. The men, who were three in number, continued their in- 
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cantation without pausing. Gaunt as starved herons they were, and 
great of stature, with a common likeness; and their sunk eyes were 
visible only by red sparks reflected within them from the blaze. And 
their eyes, as they chanted, seemed to glare afar on the darkling sea 
and on things hidden by dusk and distance, And Yadar, coming 
before them, was aware of swift horror and repugnance that made 
his gorge rise as if he had encountered, in a place given to death, the 
powerful evil ripeness of corruption. 

High leaped the fire, with a writhing of tongues like blue and 
green serpents coiling amid serpents of yellow. And the light flick- 
ered brightly on the face and breasts of that woman who had saved 
Yadar from the Black River; and he, beholding her closely, knew 
why she had stirred within him a dim remembrance: for she was 
none other than his lost love, Dalili! 

Forgetting the presence of the dark chanters, he sprang forward 
to clasp his beloved, crying out her name in an agony of rapture. 
But she answered him not, and responded to his embrace only with 
a faint trembling. And Yadar, sorely perplexed and dismayed, was 
aware of the deathly coldness that crept into his fingers and smote 
through his very raiment from her flesh, Mortally pale and languid 
were the lips that he kissed, and it seemed that no breath emerged 
between them, nor was there any rising and falling of the wan 
bosom against his. In the wide, beautiful eyes that she turned to 
him, he found only a drowsy voidness, and such recognition as a 
sleeper gives when but half awakened, relapsing quickly into slum- 
ber thereafter. 

“Art thou indeed Dalili?” he said. And she answered somno- 
lently, in a toneless, indistinct voice: “I am Dalili.” 

To Yadar, baffled by mystery, forlorn and aching, it was as if she 
had spoken from a land further away than all the weary leagues of 
his search for her. Fearing to understand the change that had come 
upon her, he said tenderly: 

“Surely thou knowest me, for I am thy lover, the Prince Yadar, 
who has sought thee through half the kingdoms of earth, and has 
sailed afar for thy sake on the unshored sea.” 

And she replied like one bemused by some heavy drug, as if echo- 
ing his words without true comprehension: “Surely | know thee.” 
And to Yadar there was no comfort in her reply; and his concern- 
ment was not allayed by the parrotings with which she answered all 
his other loving speeches and queries. 

He knew not that the three chanters had ceased their incantation; 
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and, verily, he had forgotten their presence. But as he stood holding 
the girl closely, the men came toward him, and one of them 
clutched his arm. And the man hailed him by name and addressed 
him, though somewhat uncouthly, in a language spoken through- 
out many parts of Zothique, saying: “We bid thee welcome to the 
Isle of Naat.” 

Yadar, feeling a dread suspicion, interrogated the man fiercely: 
“What manner of beings are ye? And why is Dalili here? And what 
have ye done to her?” 

“L am Vacharn, a necromancer,” the man replied, “and these 
others with me are my sons, Vokal and Uldulla, who are also 
necromancers. We dwell in a house behind the crags, and are at- 
tended by the drowned people that our sorcery has called up from 
the sea. Among our servants is this girl, Dalili, together with the 
crew of that ship in which she sailed from Oroth. Like the vessel in 
which thou camest later, the ship was blown far asea and was taken 
by the Black River and wrecked finally on the reefs of Naat. My 
sons and I, chanting that powerful formula which requires no use 
of circle or pentacle, summoned ashore the drowned company: 
even as we have now summoned the crew of that other vessel, from 
which thou alone wert saved alive by the dead swimmer, at our 
command.” 

Vacharn ended, and stood peering into the dusk intently; and 
Yadar heard behind him a noise of slow footsteps coming upward 
across the shingle from the surf. Turning, he saw emerge from the 
livid twilight the old captain of that galley in which he had voyaged 
to Naat; and behind the captain were the sailors and oarsmen. 
With the paces of sleep-walkers they approached the firelight, the 
sea-water dripping heavily from their raiment and hair, and drool- 
ing from their mouths. Some were sorely bruised, and others came 
stumbling or dragging with limbs broken by the rocks on which the 
sea had flung them; and on their faces was the look of men who had 
suffered the doom of drowning. 

Stiffly, like automatons, they made obeisance to Vacharn and his 
sons, acknowledging thus their thralldom to those who had raised 
them from deep death, In their glassily staring eyes there was no 
recognition of Yadar, no awareness of outward things; and they 
spoke only in dull, rote-like recognition of certain obscure words 
addressed to them by the necromancers. 

To Yadar, it was as if he too stood and moved like the living 
dead in a dark, hollow, half-conscious dream. Walking beside 
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Dalili, and followed by those others, he was led by the enchanters 
through a dim ravine that wound secretly toward the uplands of 
Naat. In his heart there was small joy at the finding of Dalili; and 
his love was companioned with a sick despair. 

Vacharn lit the way with a brand of driftwood plucked from the 
fire. Anon a bloated moon rose red as with sanies-mingled blood, 
over the wild, racing sea; and before its orb had cleared to a death- 
like paleness, they emerged from the gorge on a stony fell where 
stood the house of the three necromancers. 

The house was built of dark granite, with long low wings that 
crouched amid the foliage of close-grown cypresses. Behind it a cliff 
beetled; and above the cliff were somber slopes and ridges piled in 
the moonlight, rising afar toward the mountainous center of Naat. 

It seemed that the mansion was a place pre-empted by death: for 
no lights burned in its portals and windows; and a silence came 
from it to meet the stillness of the wan heavens. But, when the sor- 
cerers neared the threshold, a word was spoken by Vacharn, echo- 
ing distantly in the inner halls; and as if in answer, lamps glowed 
suddenly everywhere, filling the house with their monstrous yellow 
eyes; and people appeared instantly within the portals like bowing 
shadows. But the faces of these beings were blanched by the tomb’s 
pallor, and some were mottled with green decay, or marked by the 
tortuous gnawing of maggots. . . . 


In a great hall of the house, Yadar was bidden to seat himself at a 
table where Vacharn and Vokal and Uldulla commonly sat alone 
during their meals. The table stood on a dais of gigantic flagstones; 
and below, in the main hall, the dead were gathered about other 
tables, numbering nearly twoscore; and among them sat the girl 
Dalili, looking never toward Yadar. He would have joined her, un- 
willing to be parted from her side: but a deep languor was upon 
him, as if an unspoken spell had enthralled his limbs and he could 
no longer move of his own volition. 

Dully he sat with his grim, taciturn hosts who, dwelling always 
with the silent dead, had assumed no little part of their manner. 
And he saw more clearly than before the common likeness of the 
three: for all, it seemed, were as brothers of one birth rather than 
parent and sons; and all were like ageless things, being neither old 
nor young in the fashion of ordinary men. And more and more was 
he aware of that weird evil which emanated from the three, power- 
ful and abhorrent as an exhalation of hidden death. 
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In the thralldom that weighed upon him, he scarcely marvelled at 
the serving of that strange supper: though meats were brought in by 
no palpable agency, and wines poured out as if by the air itself; and 
the passing of the bearers to and fro was betrayed only by a rustle 
of doubtful footsteps, and a light chillness that came and went. 

Mutely, with stiff gestures and movements, the dead began to cat 
at their tables. But the necromancers refrained from the victuals 
before them, in an attitude of waiting; and Vacharn said to the 
nomad: “There are others who will sup with us tonight.” And 
Yadar then perceived that a vacant chair had been set beside the 
chair of Vacharn. 

‘Anon, from an inner doorway, there entered with hasty strides a 
man of great thews and stature, naked, and brown almost to 
blackness. Savage of aspect was the man, and his eyes were dilated 
as with rage or terror, and his thick purple lips were flecked with 
foam. And behind him, lifting in menace their heavy, rusted scim- 
itars, there came two of the dead seamen, like guards who attend a 
prisoner. 

“This man is a cannibal,” said Vacharn. “Our servants have cap- 
tured him in the forest beyond the mountains, which is peopled by 
such savages.” He added: “Only the strong and courageous are 
summoned living to this mansion. . . . Not idly, © Prince Yadar, 
wert thou chosen for such honor. Observe closely all that follows.” 

The savage had paused within the threshold, as if fearing the 
hall's occupants more than the weapons of his guards. One of the 
liches slashed his left shoulder with the rusty blade, and blood rilled 
from a deep wound as the cannibal came forward beneath that 
prompting. Convulsively he trembled, like a frightened animal, 
looking wildly to either side for an avenue of escape; and only after 
a second prompting did he mount the dais and approach the necro- 
mancers’ table. But, after certain hollow-sounding words had been 
uttered by Vacharn, the man seated himself, still trembling, in the 
chair beside the master, opposite to Yadar. And behind him, with 
high-raised weapons, there stationed themselyes the ghastly guards, 
whose features were those of men a fortnight dead. 

“There is still another guest,” said Vacharn. “He will come later; 
and we need not wait for him.” 

Without further ceremony he began to eat, and Yadar, though 
with little appetence, followed suit. Hardly did the prince perceive 
the savor of those viands with which his plate was piled; nor could 
he have sworn whether the vintages he drank were sour or dulcet, 
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His thoughts were divided between Dalili and the strangeness and 
horror about him. 

As he ate and drank, his senses were sharpened weirdly, and he 
grew aware of eldritch shadows moving between the lamps, and 
heard the chill sibilance of whispers that checked his very blood. 
And there came to him, from the peopled hall, every odor that is 
exhaled by mortality between the recentness of death and the end of 
corruption. 

Vacharn and his sons addressed themselves to the meal with the 
unconcern of those long used to such surroundings. But the can- 
nibal, whose fear was still palpable, refused to touch the food 
before him, Blood, in two heavy rills, ran unceasingly down his 
bosom from his wounded shoulders, and dripped audibly on the 
stone flags. 

Finally, at the urging of Vacharn, who spoke in the cannibal’s 
own tongue, he was persuaded to drink from a cup of wine. This 
wine was not the same that had been served to the rest of the com- 
pany, being of a violet color, dark as the nightshade’s blossom, 
while the other wine was a poppy red. Hardly had the man tasted it 
when he sank back in his chair with the appearance of one smitten 
helpless by palsy. The cup, rilling the remnant of its contents, was 
still clutched in his rigid fingers; there was no movement, no trem- 
bling of his limbs; and his eyes were wide open and staring as if 
consciousness still remained within him. 

A dire suspicion sprang up in Yadar, and no longer could he eat 
the food and drink the wine of the necromancers. And he was 
puzzled by the actions of his hosts who, abstaining likewise, turned 
in the chairs and peered steadily at a portion of the floor behind 
Vacharn, between the table and the hall’s inner end. Yadar, rising a 
little in his seat, looked down across the table, and perceived a 
small hole in one of the flagstones. The hole was such as might be 
inhabited by a small animal: but Yadar could not surmise the 
nature of a beast that burrowed in solid granite. 

In a loud clear voice, Vacharn spoke the single word, “Esrit,” as 
if calling the name of one that he wished to summon, Not long 
thereafter, two little sparks of fire appeared in the darkness of the 
hole, and from it sprang a creature having somewhat the size and 
form of a weasel, but even longer and thinner. The creature's fur 
was a rusted black, and its paws were like tiny hairless hands; and 
its beaded eyes of flaming yellow seemed to hold the malign wis- 
dom and malevolence of a demon. Swiftly, with writhing move- 
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ments that gave it the air of a furred serpent, it ran forward beneath 
the chair occupied by the cannibal, and began to drink greedily the 
pool of blood that had dripped down on the floor from his wounds 

Then, while horror fastened upon the heart of Yadar, it leapt to 
the cannibal’s knees, and thence to his left shoulder, where the 
deepest wound had been inflicted. There the thing applied itself to 
the still bleeding cut, from which it sucked in the fashion of a 
weasel; and the blood ceased to flow down on the man’s body. And 
the man stirred not in his chair; but his eyes still widened, slowly, 
with a horrible glaring, till the balls were isled in livid white; and 
his lips fell slackly apart, showing teeth that were strong and 
pointed as those of a great shark. 

The necromancers had resumed their eating, with eyes attentive 
on the small bloodthirsty monster; and it came to Yadar that this 
was the other guest expected by Vacharn, Whether the thing was 
an actual weasel, or a sorcerer’s familiar, he did not know: but 
anger followed upon his horror before the plight of the cannibal; 
and, drawing a sword he had carried through all his travels, he 
sprang to his feet and would have tried to kill the monster. But 
Vacharn described in the air a peculiar sign with his forefinger; and 
the prince’s arm was suspended in mid-stroke, and his fingers be- 
came weak as those of a babe, and the sword fell from his hand, 
ringing loudly on the dais. Thereafter, as if by the unspoken will of 
Vacharn, he was constrained to seat himself again at the table. 

Insatiable, it seemed, was the thirst of the weasel-like creature: 
for, after many minutes had gone by, it continued to suck the blood 
of the savage. From moment to moment the man’s mighty thews 
became strangely shrunken, and the bones and taut sinews showed 
starkly beneath wrinkling folds of skin. His face was like the chap- 
less face of death, his limbs were lean as those of an old mummy: 
but the thing that battened upon him had increased in size only so 
much as a stoat increases by sucking the blood of some farmyard 
fowl. 

By this token, Yadar knew that the thing was indeed a demon 
and was no doubt the familiar of Vacharn, Entranced with terror, 
he sat regarding it, till the creature dropped from the dry bones and 
skin of the cannibal, and ran with an evil writhing and slithering to 
its hole in the flagstone. 


Weird was the life that now began for Yadar in the house of the 
necromancers. Upon him there rested always the malign thralldom 
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that had overpowered him during that first supper; and he moved 
as one who could not wholly awake from some benumbing dream. 
It seemed that his volition was in some way controlled by those 
masters of the living dead. But, more than this, he was held by the 
old enchantment of his love for Dalili: though the love had now 
turned to a spell of despair. 

Something he learned of the necromancers and their mode of 
existence: though Vacharn spoke seldom except with grim ironies; 
and the sons of Vacharn were taciturn as the dead. He learned that 
the weasel-like familiar, whose name was Esrit, had undertaken to 
serve Vacharn for a given term, receiving in guerdon, at the full of 
each moon, the blood of a living man chosen for redoubtable 
strength and valor. And it was clear to Yadar that, in default of 
some miracle, or sorcery beyond that of the necromancers, his days 
of life were limited by the moon’s period. For, other than himself 
and the masters, there was no person in all that mansion who had 
not already passed through the bitter gates of death. 

Lonely was the house, standing far apart from all neighbors. 
Other necromancers dwelt on the shores of Naat; but betwixt these 
and the hosts of Yadar there was little intercourse. And beyond the 
wild mountains that divided the isle, there dwelt only certain tribes 
of anthropophagi, who warred with each other in the black woods 
of pine and cypress. 

The dead were housed in deep catacomb-like caves behind the 
mansion, lying all night in stone coffins, and coming forth in daily 
resurrection to do the tasks ordained by the masters. Some tilled the 
rocky gardens on a slope sheltered from sea-wind; others tended 
the sable goats and cattle; and still others were sent out as divers for 
pearls in the sea that ravened prodigiously, not to be dared by living 
swimmers, on the bleak atolls and headlands horned with granite. 
Of such pearls, Vacharn had amassed a mighty store through years 
exceeding the common span of life. And sometimes, in a ship that 
sailed contrary to the Black River, he or one of his sons would 
voyage to Zothique with certain of the dead for crew, and would 
trade the pearls for such things as their magic was unable to raise 
up in Naat. 

Strange it was to Yadar, to see the companions of his voyage 
passing to and fro with the other liches, greeting him only in mind- 
less echo of his own salutations, And bitter it was, yet never 
without a dim sorrowful sweetness, to behold Dalili and speak with 
her, trying vainly to revive the lost ardent love in a heart that had 
gone fathom-deep into oblivion and had not returned therefrom. 
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And always, with a desolate yearning, he seemed to grope toward 
her across a gulf more terrible than the stemless tide that poured 
forever about the Isle of the Necromancers. 

Dalili, who had swum from childhood in the sunken lakes of 
Zyra, was among those enforced to dive for pearls. Often Yadar 
would accompany her to the shore and await her return from the 
mad surges; and at whiles he was tempted to fling himself after her 
and find, if such were possible, the peace of very death. This he 
would surely have done: but, amid the eerie wilderments of his 
plight, and the grey webs of sorcery woven about him, it seemed 
that his old strength and resolution were wholly lacking. 


One day, toward sunset-time, as the month drew to its end, Vokal 
and Uldulla approached the prince where he stood waiting on a 
rock-walled beach while Dalili dived far out in the torrent waters. 
Speaking no word, they beckoned to him with furtive signs; and 
Yadar, vaguely curious as to their intent, suffered them to lead him 
from the beach and by perilous paths that wound from crag to crag 
above the curving seashore. Ere the fall of darkness, they came to a 
small landlocked harbor whose existence had been heretofore un- 
suspected by the nomad, In that placid bay, beneath the deep um- 
brage of the isle, there rode a galley with somber purple sails, re- 
sembling the ship that Yadar had discerned moving steadily toward 
Zothique against the full tide of the Black River. 

Yadar was much bewondered, nor could he divine why they had 
brought him to the hidden harbor, nor the import of their gestures 
as they pointed out the strange vessel. Then, in a hushed and covert 
whisper, as if fearing to be overheard in that remote place, Vokal 
said to him: 

“If thou wilt aid my brother and me in the execution of a certain 
plan, thou shalt have the use of yonder galley in quitting Naat. And 
with thee, if such be thy desire, thou shalt take the girl Dalili, 
together with certain of the dead mariners for oarsmen. Favored by 
the powerful gales which our enchantments will evoke for thee, 
thou shalt sail against the Black River and return to Zothique. . . . 
But if thou helpest us not, then shall the weasel Esrit suck thy 
blood, till the last member of thy body has been emptied thereof; 
and Dalili shall remain as the bond-slave of Vacharn, toiling for his 
avarice by day in the dark waters... and perchance serving his lust 
by night.” 

At the promise of Vokal, Yadar felt something of hope and man- 
hood revive within him, and it seemed that the baleful sorcery of 
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Vacharn was lifted from his mind; and an indignation against 
Vacharn was awakened by Vokal’s hintings. And he said quickly: 
“I will aid thee in thy plan, whatever it may be, if such aid is within 
my power to give.” 

Then, with many fearful glances about and behind him, Uldulla 
took up the furtive whispering: 

“It is our thought that Vacharn has lived beyond the allotted 
term, and has imposed his authority upon us too long. We, his 
sons, grow old: and we deem it no more than rightful that we 
should inherit the stored treasures and the magical supremacy of 
our father ere age has debarred us from their enjoyment. Therefore 
we seek thy help in the slaying of Vacharn,” 

It came to Yadar, after brief reflection, that the killing of the 
necromancer should be held in all ways a righteous deed, and one 
to which he could lend himself without demeaning his valor or his 
manhood. So he said without demur: “I will help thee in this thing,” 

Seeming greatly emboldened by Yadar’s consent, Vokal spoke 
again in his turn, saying: “This thing must be accomplished ere 
tomorrow's eve, which will bring a full-rounded moon from the 
Black River upon Naat, and will call the weasel-demon Esrit from 
his burrow. And tomorrow's forenoon is the only time when we 
can take Vacharn unaware in his chamber, During those hours, as 
is his wont, he will peer entranced on a magic mirror that yields vi- 
sions of the outer sea, and the ships sailing over the sea, and the 
lands lying beyond. And we must slay him before the mirror, strik- 
ing swiftly and surely ere he awakens from his trance.” 


At the hour set for the deed, Vokal and Uldulla came to Yadar 
where he stood awaiting them in the outer hall. Each of the 
brothers bore in his right hand a long and coldly glittering scimitar; 
and Vokal also carried in his left a like weapon, which he offered to 
the prince, explaining that these scimitars had been tempered to a 
muttering of lethal runes, and inscribed afterwards with un- 
speakable death-spells. Yadar, preferring his own sword, declined 
the wizard weapon; and, delaying no more, the three went hastily 
and with all possible stealth toward Vacharn's chamber. 

The house was empty, for the dead had all gone forth to their 
labors; nor was there any whisper or shadow of those invisible be- 
ings, whether sprites of the air or mere phantoms, that waited upon 
Vacharn and served him in sundry ways. Silently the three came to 
the portals of the chamber, where entrance was barred only by a 
black arras wrought with the signs of night in silver, and bordered 
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with a repetition of the five names of the archfiend Thasaidon in 
scarlet thread. The brothers paused, as if fearing to lift the arras; 
but Yadar, unhesitating, held it aside and passed into the chamber; 
and the twain followed him quickly as if for shame of their 
poltroonery. 

The room was large, high-vaulted, and lit by a dim window 
looking forth between unpruned cypresses toward the black sea. 
No flames arose from the myriad lamps to assist that baffled day- 
light; and shadows brimmed the place like a spectral fluid, through 
which the vessels of wizardry, the great censers and alembics and 
braziers, seemed to quiver like animate things. A little past the 
room's center, his back to the doorway, Vacharn sat on an ebon 
trivet before the mirror of clairvoyance, which was wrought from 
electrum in the form of a huge delta, and was held obliquely aloft 
by a serpentining copper arm. The mirror flamed brightly in the 
shadow, as if lit by some splendor of unknown source; and the 
intruders were dazzled by glimpsings of its radiance as they went 
forward. 

It seemed that Vacharn had indeed been overcome by the wonted 
trance, for he peered rigidly into the mirror, immobile as a seated 
mummy. The brothers held back, while Yadar, thinking them close 
behind him, stole toward the necromancer with lifted blade. As he 
drew nearer, he perceived that Vacharn held a great scimitar across 
his knees; and, deeming that the sorcerer was perhaps forewarned, 
Yadar ran quickly up behind him and aimed a powerful stroke at 
his neck. But, even while he aimed, his eyes were blinded by the 
strange brightness of the mirror, as though a sun had blazed into 
them from its depth across the shoulder of Vacharn; and the blade 
swerved and bit slantingly into the collar-bone, so that the necro- 
mancer, though sorely wounded, was saved from decapitation. 

Now it seemed likely that Vacharn had foreknown the attempt to 
slay him, and had thought to do battle with his assailers when they 
came. But, sitting at the mirror in pretended trance, he had no 
doubt been overpowered against his will by the weird brilliancy, 
and had fallen into a mantic slumber. 

Fierce and swift as a wounded tiger, he leapt from the trivet, 
swinging his scimitar aloft as he turned upon Yadar. The prince, 
still blinded, could neither strike again nor avoid the stroke of 
Vacharn; and the scimitar clove deeply into his right shoulder, and 
he fell mortally wounded and lay with his head upheld a little 
against the base of the snakish copper arm that supported the 
mirror. 
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Lying there, with his life ebbing slowly, he beheld how Vokal 
sprang forward as with the desperation of one who sees imminent 
death, and hewed mightily into the neck of Vacharn. The head, 
almost sundered from the body, toppled and hung by a strip of 
flesh and skin: yet Vacharn, reeling, did not fall or die at once, as 
any mortal man should have done: but, still animated by the wizard 
power within him, he ran about the chamber, striking great blows 
at the parricides. Blood gushed from his neck like a fountain as he 
ran; and his head swung to and fro like a monstrous pendulum on 
his breast. And all his blows went wild because he could no longer 
see to direct them, and his sons avoided him agilely, hewing into 
him oftentimes as he went past. And sometimes he stumbled over 
the fallen Yadar, or struck the mirror of electrum with his sword, 
making it ring like a deep bell. And sometimes the battle passed 
beyond sight of the dying prince, toward the window that looked 
seaward; and he heard strange crashings, as if some of the magic 
furniture were shattered by the strokes of the warlock; and there 
were loud breathings from the sons of Vacharn, and the dull sound 
of blows that went home as they still pursued their father, And 
anon the fight returned before Yadar, and he watched it with 
dimming eyes. 

Dire beyond telling was that combat, and Vokal and Uldulla 
panted like spent runners ere the end. But, after a while, the power 
seemed to fail in Vacharn with the draining of his life-blood. He 
staggered from side to side as he ran, and his paces halted, and his 
blows became enfecbled. His raiment hung upon him in blood- 
soaked rags from the slashings of his sons, and certain of his mem- 
bers were half-sundered, and his whole body was hacked and over- 
scored like an executioner’s block. At last, with a dexterous blow, 
Vokal severed the thin strip by which the head still depended; and 
the head dropped and rolled with many reboundings about the 
floor. 

Then, with a wild tottering, as if still fain to stand erect, the body 
of Vacharn toppled down and lay thrashing like a great, headless 
fowl, heaving itself up and dropping back again, incessantly. 
Never, with all its rearings, did the body quite regain its feet: but 
the scimitar was still held firmly in the right hand, and the corpse 
laid blindly about it, striking from the floor with sidelong slashes, 
or slicing down as it rose halfway to a standing posture. And the 
head still rolled, unresting, about the chamber, and maledictions 
came from its mouth in a pipy voice no louder than that of a child. 

At this, Yadar saw that Vokal and Uldulla drew back, as if some- 
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what aghast; and they turned toward the door, manifestly intend- 
ing to quit the room. But before Vokal, going first, had lifted the 
portal-arras, there slithered beneath its folds the long, black, 
snakish body of the weasel-familiar, Esrit. And the familiar 
launched itself in air, reaching at one bound the throat of Vokal; 
and it clung there with teeth fastened in the flesh, sucking his blood 
steadily, while he staggered about the room and strove in vain to 
tear it away with maddened fingers. 

Uldulla, it seemed, would have made some attempt to kill the 
creature, for he cried out, adjuring Vokal to stand firm, and raised 
sword as if waiting for a chance to strike at Esrit. But Vokal 
seemed to hear him not, or was too frenzied to obey his adjuration. 
And at that instant the head of Vacharn, in its rolling, bounded 
against Uldulla’s feet; and the head, snarling ferociously, caught 
the hem of his robe with its teeth and hung there as he sprang back 
in panic fright. And though he sliced wildly at the head with his 
scimitar, the teeth refused to relinquish their hold, So he dropped 
his garment, and leaving it there with the still pendent head of his 
father, he fled naked from the room. And even as Uldulla fled, the 
life departed from Yadar, and he saw and heard no more. . . . 


Dimly, from the depths of oblivion, Yadar beheld the flaring of 
remote lights, and heard the chanting of a far voice. It seemed that 
he swam upward from black seas toward the voice and the lights, 
and he saw as if through a thin, watery film the face of Uldulla 
standing above him, and the fuming of strange vessels in the 
chamber of Vacharn. And it seemed that Uldulla said to him 
“Arise from death, and be obedient in all things to me the master.” 

So, in answer to the unholy rites and incantations of necro- 
mancy, Yadar arose to such life as was possible for a resurrected 
lich. And he walked again, with the black gore of his wound in a 
great clot on his shoulder and breast, and made reply to Uldulla in 
the fashion of the living dead. Vaguely, and as matters of no im- 
port, he remembered something of his death and the circumstances 
preceding it; and vainly, with filmed eyes, in the wrecked chamber, 
he looked for the sundered head and body of Vacharn, and for 
Vokal and the weasel-demon. 

Then it seemed that Uldulla said to him: “Follow me”; and he 
went forth with the necromancer into the light of the red, swollen 
moon that had soared from the Black River upon Naat. There, on 
the fell before the house, was a vast heap of ashes where coals 
glowed and glared like living eyes. Uldulla stood in contemplation 
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before the heap; and Yadar stood beside him, knowing not that he 
gazed on the burnt-out pyre of Vacharn and Vokal, which the dead 
slaves had built and fired at Uldulla’s direction. 

Then, with shrill, eerie wailings, a wind came suddenly from the 
sea, and lifting all the ashes and sparks in a great, swirling cloud, it 
swept them upon Yadar and the necromancer. The twain could 
hardly stand against that wind, and their hair and beards and 
garments were filled with the leavings of the pyre, and both were 
blinded thereby. Then the wind went up, sweeping the cloud of 
ashes over the mansion and into its doorways and windows; and 
through all its apartments. And for many days thereafter, little 
swirls of ash rose up under the feet of those who passed along the 
halls; and though there was a daily plying of besoms by the dead at 
Uldulla’s injunction, it seemed that the place was never again 
wholly clean of those ashes. . . . 


Regarding Uldulla, there remains little enough to be told: for his 
lordship over the dead was a brief thing. Abiding always alone, ex- 
cept for those liches who attended him, he became possessed by a 
weird melancholy that turned quickly toward madness. No longer 
could he conceive the aims and objects of life; and the languor of 
death rose up around him like a black, stealthy sea, full of soft mur- 
murs and shadow-like arms that were fain to draw him downward, 
Soon he came to envy the dead, and to deem their lot desirable 
above any other. So, carrying that scimitar he had used at the slay- 
ing of Vacharn, he went into his father’s chamber, which he had 
not entered since the raising up of Prince Yadar. There, beside the 
sun-bright mirror of divinations, he disembowelled himself, and fell 
amid the dust and the cobwebs that had gathered heavily over all. 
‘And, since there was no other necromancer to bring him back even 
to a semblance of life, he lay rotting and undisturbed forever after. 

But in the gardens of Vacharn the dead people still labored, heed- 
less of Uldulla’s passing; and they still kept the goats and cattle, and 
dived for pearls in the dark, torrent main. 

And Yadar, being with Dalili in that state now common to them 
both, was drawn to her with a ghostly yearning; and he felt a 
ghostly comfort in her nearness. The quick despair that had racked 
him aforetime, and the long torments of desire and separation, 
were as things faded and forgot; and he shared with Dalili a 
shadowy love and a dim contentment. 


e Garden of 
Adompha 


Lord of the sultry, red parterres 
And orchards sunned by hell's unsetting flame! 
Amid thy garden blooms the Tree which bears 
Unnumbered heads of demons for its fruit; 
And, like a slithering serpent, runs the root 
That is called Baaras; 
And there the forky, pale mandragoras, 
Self-torn from out the soil, go to and fro, 
Calling upon thy name: 
Till men new-damned will deem that devils pass, 
Crying in wrathful frenzy and strange woe. 
—Lupar’s LITANY TO THASAIDON. 


t was well-known that Adompha, king of the wide orient isle of 
Sotar, possessed amid his far-stretching palace-grounds a gar- 
den secret from all men except himself and the court magician, 
Dwerulas. The square-built granite walls of the garden, high 
and formidable as those of a prison, were plain for all to see, rear- 
ing above the stately beefwood and camphor trees, and broad plots 
of multi-colored blossoms. But nothing had ever been ascertained 
regarding its interior: for such care as it required was given only by 
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the wizard beneath Adompha’s direction; and the twain spoke 
thereof in deep riddles that none could interpret. The thick brazen 
door responded to a mechanism whose mystery they shared with 
none other; and the king and Dwerulas, whether separately or 
together, visited the garden only at those hours when others were 
not abroad. And none could verily boast that he had beheld even so 
much as the opening of the door. 

Men said that the garden had been roofed over against the sun 
with great sheets of lead and copper, leaving no cranny through 
which the tiniest star could peer down, Some swore that the privacy 
of its masters during their visits was ensured by a Lethean slumber 
which Dwerulas, through his magic art, was wont to lay at such 
times upon the whole vicinity. 

‘A mystery so salient could hardly fail to provoke curiosity, and 
sundry different beliefs arose concerning the garden’s nature. Some 
averred that it was filled with evil plants of nocturnal habit, that 
yielded their swift and mordant poisons for Adompha’s use, along 
with more insidious and baleful essences employed by the warlock 
in the working of his enchantments, Such tales, it seemed, were per- 
haps not without authority: since, following the construction of the 
closed garden, there had been at the royal court numerous deaths 
attributable to poisoning, and disasters that were plainly the send- 
ings of a wizard, together with the bodily vanishment of people 
whose mundane presence no longer pleased Adompha or 
Dwerulas. 

Other tales, of a more extravagant kind, were whispered among 
the credulous. That legend of unnatural infamy, which had sur- 
rounded the king from childhood, assumed a more hideous tinge; 
and Dwerulas, who had reputedly been sold to the archdemon 
before birth by his haggish mother, acquired a new blackness of 
renown as one exceeding all other sorcerers in the depth and 
starkness of his abandonment. 


Waking from such slumber and such dreams as the juice of the 
black poppy had given him, King Adompha rose in the dead, stag- 
nant hours between moonset and dawn. About him the palace lay 
hushed like a charnel-house, its occupants having yielded to their 
nightly sopor of wine, drugs, and arrack. Around the palace, the 
gardens and the capital city of Loithé slept beneath the slow stars of 
windless southern heavens. At this time Adompha and Dwerulas 
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were wont to visit the high-walled close with little fear of being 
followed or observed. 

Adompha went forth, pausing but briefly to turn the covert eye 
of his black bronze lantern into the lampless chamber adjoining his 
own. The room had been occupied by Thuloneah, his favorite 
odalisque for the seldom-equaled period of eight nights; but he saw 
without surprise or disconcertion that the bed of disordered silks 
was now empty. By this, he felt sure that Dwerulas had preceded 
him to the garden. And he knew, moreover, that Dwerulas had not 
gone idly or unburdened. 

The grounds of the palace, steeped everywhere in unbroken 
shadow, appeared to maintain that secrecy which the king pre- 
ferred. He came to the shut brazen door in the blankly towering 
granite wall; emitting, as he approached it, a sharp sibilation like 
the hissing of a cobra. In response to the rising and falling of this 
sound, the door swung inward silently, and closed silently behind 
him, 

The garden, planted and tilled so privily, and sealed by its metal 
roof from the orbs of heaven, was illumined solely by a strange 
fiery globe that hung in mid-air at the center. Adompha regarded 
this globe with awe, for its nature and purveyance were mysterious 
to him. Dwerulas claimed that it had risen from hell on a moonless 
midnight at his bidding, and was levitated by infernal power, and 
fed with the never-dying flames of that clime in which the fruits of 
Thasaidon swelled to unearthly size and enchanted savor. It gave 
forth a sanguine light, in which the garden swam and weltered as if 
seen through a luminous mist of blood. Even in the bleak nights of 
winter, the globe yielded a genial warmth; and it fell never from its 
weird suspension, though without palpable support; and beneath it 
the garden flourished balefully, lush and exuberant as some par- 
terre of the nether circles, 

Indeed, the growths of that garden were such as no terrestrial sun 
could have fostered, and Dwerulas said that their seed was of like 
origin with the globe. There were pale, bifurcated trunks that 
strained upward as if to disroot themselves from the ground, un- 
folding immense leaves like the dark and ribbed wings of dragons. 
There were amaranthine blossoms, broad as salvers, supported by 
arm-thick stems that trembled continually. 

And there were many other weird plants, diverse as the seven 
hells, and having no common characteristics other than the scions 
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which Dwerulas had grafted upon them here and there through his 
unnatural and necromantic art. 

These scions were the various parts and members of human be- 
ings. Consummately, and with never failing success, the magician 
had joined them to the half-vegetable, half-animate stocks, on 
which they lived and grew thereafter, drawing an ichor-like sap. 
Thus were preserved the carefully chosen souvenirs of a multitude 
of persons who had inspired Dwerulas and the king with distaste or 
ennui, On palmy boles, beneath feathery-tufted foliage, the heads 
of eunuchs hung in bunches, like enormous black drupes. A bare, 
leafless creeper was flowered with the ears of delinquent guards- 
men. Misshapen cacti were fruited with the breasts of women, or 
foliated with their hair. Entire limbs or torsos had been united with 
monstrous trees. Some of the huge salver-like blossoms bore pal- 
pitating hearts, and certain smaller blooms were centered with eyes 
that still opened and closed amid their lashes. And there were other 
graftings, too obscene or repellent for narration. 

‘Adompha went forward among the hybrid growths, which 
stirred and rustled at his approach. The heads appeared to crane 
toward him a little, the ears quivered, the breasts shuddered lightly, 
the eyes widened or narrowed as if watching his progress. These 
human remnants, he knew, lived only with the sluggish life of the 
plants, shared only in their sub-animal activity. He had regarded 
them with a curious and morbid aesthetic pleasure, had found in 
them the infallible attraction of things enormous and hypernatural. 
Now, for the first time, he passed among them with a languid in- 
terest. He began to apprehend that fatal hour when the garden, 
with all its novel thaumaturgies, would offer no longer a refuge 
from his inexorable ennui. 

At the core of the strange pleasance, where a circular space was 
still vacant amid the crowding growths, Adompha came to a 
mound of loamy, fresh-dug earth. Beside it, wholly nude, and pale 
and supine as if in death, there lay the odalisque Thuloneah, Near 
her, various knives and other implements, together with vials of liq- 
uid balsams and viscid gums that Dwerulas used in his grafting, 
had been emptied upon the ground from a leathern bag. A plant 
known as the dedaim, with a bulbous, pulpy, whitish-green bole 
from whose center rose and radiated several leafless reptilian 
boughs, dripped upon Thuloneah’s bosom an occasional drop of 
yellowish-red ichor from incisions made in its smooth bark. 
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Behind the loamy mound, Dwerulas rose to view with the sud- 
denness of a demon emerging from his subterrene lair. In his hands 
he held the spade with which he had just finished digging a deep 
and grave-like hole. Beside the regal stature and girth of Adompha, 
he seemed no more than a wizened dwarf. His aspect bore all the 
marks of immense age, as if dusty centuries had sered his flesh and 
sucked the blood from his veins. His eyes glowed in the bottom of 
pit-like orbits; his features were black and sunken as those of a 
long-dead corpse; his body was gnarled as some millennial desert 
cedar, He stooped incessantly, so that his lank, knotty arms hung 
almost to the ground. Adompha marvelled, as always, at the well- 
nigh demoniac strength of those arms; marvelled that Dwerulas 
could have wielded the heavy shovel so expeditiously, could have 
carried to the garden on his back without human aid the burden of 
those victims whose members he had utilized in his experiments. 
The king had never demeaned himself to assist at such labors; but, 
after indicating from time to time the people whose disappearance 
would in no wise displease him, had done nothing more than watch 
and supervise the baroque gardening. 

“Is she dead?” Adompha questioned, eyeing the luxurious limbs 
and body of Thuloneah without emotion. 

“Nay,” said Dwerulas, in a voice harsh as a rusty coffin-hinge, 
“but I have administered to her the drowsy and overpowering juice 
of the dedaim. Her heart beats impalpably, her blood flows with 
the sluggishness of that mingled ichor. She will not reawaken . . . 
save as a part of the garden’s life, sharing its obscure sentience. | 
wait now your further instructions. What portion . . . or portions?” 

“Her hands were very deft,” said Adompha as if musing aloud, in 
reply to the half-uttered question. “They knew the subtle ways of 
love and were learned in all amorous arts. I would have you pre- 
serve her hands . . . but nothing else.” 

The singular and magical operation had been completed. The 
fair, slim, tapering hands of Thuloneah, severed cleanly at the 
wrists, were attached with little mark of suture to the pale and 
lopped extremities of the two topmost branches of the dedaim. In 
this process the magician had employed the gums of infernal plants, 
and had repeatedly invoked the curious powers of certain under- 
ground genii, as was his wont on such occasions. Now, as if in sup- 
pliance, the semi-vegetable arms reached out toward Adompha 
with their human hands. The king felt a revival of his old interest in 
Dwerulas’ horticulture, a queer excitement woke within him before 
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the mingled grotesquerie and beauty of the grafted plant. At the 
same time there lived again in his flesh the subtle ardors of ourworn 
nights . . . for the hands were filled with memories. 

He had quite forgotten Thuloneah’s body, lying close by with its 
maimed arms. Recalled from his reverie by the sudden movement 
of Dwerulas, he turned and saw the wizard stooping above the un- 
conscious girl, who had not stirred during the whole course of the 
operation. Blood still flowed and puddled upon the dark earth from 
the stumps of her wrists. Dwerulas, with that unnatural vigor 
which informed all his movements, seized the odalisque in his pipy 
arms and swung her easily aloft. His air was that of a laborer re- 
suming his unfinished task; but he seemed to hesitate before casting 
her into the hole that would serve as a grave; where, through 
seasons warmed and illumined by the hell-drawn globe, her hidden, 
decaying body would feed the roots of that anomalous plant which 
bore her own hands for scions. It was as if he were loath to relin- 
quish his voluptuous burden. Adompha, watching him curiously, 
was aware as never before of the stark evil and turpitude that 
flowed like an overwhelming fetor from Dwerulas’ hunched body 
and twisted limbs. 

Deeply as he himself had gone into all manner of iniquities, the 
king felt a vague revulsion, Dwerulas reminded him of a loathsome 
insect that he had once surprised during its ghoulish activities. He 
remembered how he had crushed the insect with a stone , . . and re- 
membering, he conceived one of those bold and sudden inspirations 
that had always impelled him to equally sudden action, He had not, 
he told himself, entered the garden with any such thought: but the 
opportunity was too urgent and too perfect to be overpassed. The 
wizard’s back was turned to him for the nonce; the arms of the 
wizard were encumbered with their heavy and pulchritudinous 
load. Snatching up the iron spade, Adompha brought it down on 
the small, withered head of Dwerulas with a fair amount of war- 
like strength inherited from heroic and piratic ancestors. The 
dwarf, still carrying Thuloneah, toppled forward into the deep pit. 

Posing the spade for a second blow if such should be necessary, 
the king waited; but there was neither sound nor movement from 
the grave. He felt a certain surprise at having overcome with such 
ease the formidable magician , of whose superhuman powers he was 
half convinced; a certain surprise, too, at his own temerity. Then, 
reassured by his triumph, the king bethought him that he might try 
an experiment of his own: since he believed himself to have 
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mastered much of Dwerulas’ peculiar skill and lore through obser- 
vation, The head of Dwerulas would form a unique and suitable 
addition to one of the garden plants. However, upon peering into 
the pit, he was forced to relinquish this idea: for he saw that he had 
struck only too well and had reduced the sorcerer’s head to a state 
in which it was useless for his experiment, since such graftings re- 
quired a certain integrity of the human part or member. 

Reflecting, not without disgust, on the unlooked-for frailty of the 
skulls of magicians, which were easily squashed as emus’ eggs, 
Adompha began to fill the pit with loam. The prone body of Dwer- 
ulas, the huddled form of Thuloneah beneath it, sharing the same 
inertness, were soon covered from view by the soft and dissolving 
clods. The king, who had grown to fear Dwerulas in his heart, was 
aware of a distinct relief when he had tamped the grave down very 
firmly and had levelled it smoothly with the surrounding soil. He 
told himself that he had done well: for the magician’s stock of 
learning had come latterly to include too many royal secrets; and 
power such as his, whether drawn from nature or from occult 
realms, was never quite compatible with the secure dominion and 
prolonged empire of kings. 


II 


At King Adompha’s court and throughout the sea-bordering city of 
Loithé, the vanishment of Dwerulas became the cause of much 
speculation but little inquiry. There was a division of opinion as to 
whether Adompha or the fiend Thasaidon could be thanked for so 
salutary a riddance; and in consequence, the king of Sotar and the 
lord of the seven hells were both feared and respected as never 
before. Only the most redoubtable of men or demons could have 
made away with Dwerulas, who was said to have lived through a 
whole millennium never sleeping for one night, and crowding all 
his hours with iniquities and sorceries of a sub-Tartarean black- 
ness. 

Following the inhumation of Dwerulas, a dim sentiment of fear 
and horror, for which he could not altogether account, had pre- 
vented the king from revisiting the sealed garden. Smiling im- 
passively at the wild rumors of the court, he continued his search 
for novel pleasures and violent or rare sensations. In this, however, 
he met with small success: it seemed that every path, even the most 
outré and tortuous, led only to the hidden precipice of boredom. 
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Turning from strange loves and cruelties; from extravagant pomps 
and mad music; from the aphrodisiac censers of far-sought 
blossoms, the quaintly shapen breasts of exotic girls; he recalled 
with new longing those semi-animate floral forms that had been en- 
dowed by Dwerulas with the most provocative charms of women. 

So, on a latter night, at an hour midway between moonfall and 
sunrise, when all the palace and the city of Loithé were plunged in 
sodden slumber, the king arose from beside his concubine and went 
forth to the garden that was now secret from all men excepting 
himself. 

In answer to the cobra-like sibilation, which alone could actuate 
its cunning mechanism, the door opened to Adompha and closed 
behind him. Even as it closed, he grew aware that a singular change 
had come upon the garden during his absence. Burning with a 
bloodier light, a more torrid radiation, the mysterious air-hung 
globe glared down as if fanned by wrathful demons; and the plants, 
which had grown excessively in height, and were muffled and 
hooded with a heavier foliage than they had worn priorly, stood 
motionless amid an atmosphere that was like the heated breath of 
some crimson hell. 

‘Adompha hesitated, doubtful of the meaning of these changes. 
For a moment he thought of Dwerulas, and recalled with a slight 
shiver certain unexplained prodigies and necromantic feats per- 
formed by the wizard. . . . But he had slain Dwerulas and had 
buried him with his own royal hands. The waxing heat and radi- 
ance of the globe, the excessive growth of the garden, were no 
doubt due to some uncontrolled natural process. 

Held by a strong curiosity, the king inhaled the giddying per- 
fumes that came to assail his nostrils. The light dazzled his eyes, 
filling them with queer, unheard-of colors; the heat smote upon 
him as if from a nether solstice of infernal summer. He thought that 
he heard voices, almost inaudible at first, but mounting anon to a 
half-articulate murmur that seduced his ear with unearthly 
sweetness. At the same time he seemed to behold amid the stirless 
vegetation, in flashing glimpses, the half-veiled limbs of dancing 
bayaderes; limbs that he could not identify with any of the graftings 
made by Dwerulas, 

Drawn by the charm of mystery and seized by a vague intoxica- 
tion, the king went forward into the hell-born labyrinth, The 
plants recoiled gently when he neared them, and drew back on 
either side to permit his passage. As if in arboreal masquerade, they 
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seemed to hide their human scions behind the mantles of their new- 
grown leafage. Then, closing behind Adompha, they appeared to 
cast off their disguise, revealing wilder and more anomalous fu- 
sions than he had remembered. They changed about him from in- 
stant to instant like shapes of delirium, so that he was never quite 
sure how much of their semblance was tree and flower, how much 
was woman and man. By turns he beheld a swinging of convulsed 
foliage, a commotion of riotous limbs and bodies. Then, by some 
undiscerned transition, it seemed that they were no longer rooted in 
the ground but were moving about him on dim, fantastic feet, in 
ever-swiftening circles, like the dancers of some bewildering 
festival. 

‘Around and around Adompha raced the forms that were both 
floral and human; till the dizzy madness of their motion swirled 
with an equal vertigo through his brain. He heard the soughing of a 
storm-driven forest, together with a clamoring of familiar voices 
that called him by name, that cursed or supplicated, mocked or ex- 
horted, in myriad tones of warrior, councillor, slave, courtling, 
castrado, or leman. Over all, the sanguine globe blazed down with 
an ever-brightening and more baleful effulgence, an ardor that 
became always more insupportable. It was as if the whole life of the 
garden turned and rose and flamed ecstatically to some infernal 
culmination. 

King Adompha had lost all memory of Dwerulas and his dark 
magic. In his senses burned the ardor of the hell-risen orb, and he 
seemed to share the delirious motion and ecstasy of those obscure 
shapes by which he was surrounded. A mad ichor mounted in his 
blood; before him hovered the vague images of pleasures he had 
never known or suspected: pleasures in which he would pass far 
beyond the ordained limits of mortal sensation. 

Then, amid that whirling phantasmagoria, he heard the screech- 
ing of a voice that was harsh as some rusty hinge on the lifted lid of 
a sarcophagus. He could not understand the words: but, as if a 
spell of stillness had been uttered, the whole garden resumed 
immediately a hushed and hooded aspect. The king stood in a very 
stupor: for the voice had been that of Dwerulas! He looked about 
him wildly, bemazed and bewildered, seeing only the still plants 
with their mantling of profuse leafage. Before him towered a 
growth which he somehow recognized as the dedaim, though its 
bulb-shaped bole and elongated branches had put forth a matted 
mass of dark, hair-like filaments. 
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Very slowly and gently, the two topmost branches of the dedaim 
descended till their tips were level with Adompha’s face. The slender, 
tapering hands of Thuloneah emerged from their foliage and began 
to caress the king’s cheeks with that lover-like adroitness which he 
still remembered. At the same moment, he saw the thick hairy mat- 
ting fall apart upon the broad and flattish top of the dedaim’s bole; 
and from it, as if rearing from hunched shoulders, the small, 
wizened head of Dwerulas rose up to confront him. . . . 

Still gazing in vacuous horror at the crushed and blood-clotted 
cranium, at the features sered and blackened as if by centuries, at 
the eyes that glowed in dark pits like embers blown by demons, 
Adompha had the confused impression of a multitude of people 
that hurled themselyes upon him from every side. There were no 
longer any trees in that garden of mad minglings and sorcerous 
transmutations, About him in the fiery air swam faces that he 
recalled only too well: faces now contorted with malign rage and 
the lethal lust of revenge. Through an irony which Dwerulas alone 
could have conceived, the soft fingers of Thuloneah continued to 
caress him, while he felt the clutching of numberless hands that tore 
all his garments into rags and shredded all his flesh with their nails. 


The Isle of 


the Torturers 


etween the sun’s departure and return, the Silver Death 

had fallen upon Yoros. Its advent, however, had been 

foretold in many prophecies, both immemorial and re- 

cent. Astrologers had said that this mysterious malady, 
heretofore unknown on earth, would descend from the great star, 
Achernar, which presided balefully over all the lands of the 
southern continent of Zothique; and having sealed the flesh of a 
myriad men with its bright, metallic pallor, the plague would still 
go onward in time and space, borne by the dim currents of ether to 
other worlds. 

Dire was the Silver Death; and none knew the secret of its con- 
tagion or the cure. Swift as the desert wind, it came into Yoros 
from the devastated realm of Tasuun, overtaking the very messen- 
gers who ran by night to give warning of its nearness. Those who 
Were smitten felt an icy, freezing cold, an instant rigor, as if the 
outermost gulf had breathed upon them. Their faces and bodies 
whitened strangely, gleaming with a wan luster, and became stiff as 
long-dead corpses, all in an interim of minutes. 

In the streets of Silpon and Siloar, and in Farad, the capital of 
Yoros, the plague passed like an eerie, glittering light from coun- 
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tenance to countenance under the golden lamps; and the victims fell 
where they were stricken; and the deathly brightness remained 
upon them. 

The loud, tumultuous public carnivals were stilled by its passing, 
and the merrymakers were frozen in frolic attitudes. In proud man- 
sions, the wine-flushed revellers grew pale amid their garish feasts, 
and reclined in their opulent chairs, still holding the half-emptied 
cups with rigid fingers. Merchants lay in their counting-houses on 
the heaped coins they had begun to reckon; and thieves, entering 
later, were unable to depart with their booty. Diggers died in the 
half-completed graves they had dug for others; but no one came to 
dispute their possession. 

There was no time to flee from the strange, inevitable scourge. 
Dreadfully and quickly, beneath the clear stars, it breathed upon 
Yoros; and few were they who awakened from slumber at dawn. 
Fulbra, the young king of Yoros, who had but newly succeeded to 
the throne, was virtually a ruler without a people. 

Fulbra had spent the night of the plague’s advent on a high tower 
of his palace above Faraad: an observatory tower, equipped with 
astronomical appliances. A great heaviness had lain on his heart, 
and his thoughts were dulled with an opiate despair; but sleep was 
remote from his eyelids. He knew the many predictions that fore- 
told the Silver Death; and moreover he had read its imminent com- 
ing in the stars, with the aid of the old astrologer and sorcerer, 
Vemdeez. This latter knowledge he and Vemdeez had not cared to 
promulgate, knowing full well that the doom of Yoros was a thing 
decreed from all time by infinite destiny; and that no man could 
evade the doom, unless it were written that he should die in another 
way than this. 

Now Vemdeez had cast the horoscope of Fulbra; and though he 
found therein certain ambiguities that his science could not resolve, 
it was nevertheless written plainly that the king would not die in 
Yoros. Where he would die, and in what manner, were alike doubt- 
ful. But Vemdeez, who had served Altath the father of Fulbra, and 
was no less devoted to the new ruler, had wrought by means of his 
magical art an enchanted ring that would protect Fulbra from the 
Silver Death in all times and places. 

The ring was made of a strange red metal, darker than ruddy 
gold or copper, and was set with a black and oblong gem, not 
known to terrestrial lapidaries, that gave forth eternally a strong, 
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aromatic perfume. The sorcerer told Fulbra never to remove the 
ring from the middle finger on which he wore it—not even in lands 
afar from Yoros and in days after the passing of the Silver Death: 
for if once the plague had breathed upon Fulbra, he would bear its 
subtle contagion always in his flesh; and the contagion would 
assume its wonted virulence with the ring’s removal. But Vemdeez 
did not tell the origin of the red metal and the dark gem, nor the 
price at which the protective magic had been purchased. 

With a sad heart, Fulbra had accepted the ring and had worn it; 
and so it was that the Silver Death blew over him in the night and 
harmed him not, But waiting anxiously on the high tower, and 
watching the golden lights of Faraad rather than the white, im- 
placable stars, he felt a light, passing chillness that belonged not to 
the summer air. And even as it passed, the gay noises of the city 
ceased; and the moaning lutes faltered strangely and expired. A 
stillness crept on the carnival; and some of the lamps went out and 
were not relit. In the palace beneath him there was also silence; and 
he heard no more the laughter of his courtiers and chamberlains. 
And Vemdeez came not, as was his custom, to join Fulbra on the 
tower at midnight. So Fulbra knew himself for a realmless king: 
and the grief that he still felt for the noble Altath was swollen by a 
great sorrow for his perished people. 

Hour by hour he sat motionless, too sorrowful for tears. The 
stars changed above him; and Achernar glared down perpetually 
like the bright, cruel eye of a mocking demon; and the heavy 
balsam of the black-jewelled ring arose to his nostrils and seemed to 
stifle him. And once the thought occurred to Fulbra, to cast the ring 
away and die as his people had died. But his despair was too heavy 
upon him even for this; and so, at length, the dawn came slowly in 
heavens pale as the Silver Death, and found him still on the tower. 

In the dawn, King Fulbra rose and descended the coiled stairs of 
porphyry into his palace. And midway on the stairs he saw the 
fallen corpse of the old sorcerer Vemdeez, who had died even as he 
climbed to join his master. The wrinkled face of Vemdeez was like 
polished metal, and was whiter than his beard and hair; and his 
open eyes, which had been dark as sapphires, were frosted with the 
plague. Then, grieving greatly for the death of Vemdeez, whom he 
had loved as a foster-father, the king went slowly on. And in the 
suites and halls below, he found the bodies of his courtiers and ser- 
vants and guardsmen, And none remained alive, excepting three 
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slaves who warded the green, brazen portals of the lower vaults, far 
beneath the palace. 

Now Fulbra bethought him of the counsel of Vemdeez, who had 
urged him to flee from Yoros and to seek shelter in the southern isle 
of Cyntrom, which paid tribute to the kings of Yoros. And though 
he had no heart for this, nor for any course of action, Fulbra bade 
the three remaining slaves to gather food and such other supplies as 
were necessary for a voyage of some length, and to carry them 
aboard a royal barge of ebony that was moored at the palace por- 
ticoes on the river Voum. 

Then, embarking with the slaves, he took the helm of the barge, 
and directed the slaves to unfurl the broad amber sail. And past the 
stately city of Farad, whose streets were thronged with the silvery 
dead, they sailed on the widening jasper estuary of the Voum, and 
into the amaranth-colored gulf of the Indaskian Sea. 

A favorable wind was behind them, blowing from the north over 
desolate Tasuun and Yoros, even as the Silver Death had blown in 
the night. And idly beside them, on the Voum, there floated sea- 
ward many vessels whose crews and captains had all died of the 
plague. And Faraad was still as a necropolis of old time; and noth- 
ing stirred on the estuary shores, excepting the plumy, fan-shapen 
palms that swayed southward in the freshening wind. And soon the 
green strand of Yoros receded, gathering to itself the blueness and 
the dreams of distance. 

Creaming with a winy foam, full of strange murmurous voices 
and vague tales of exotic things, the halcyon sea was about the 
voyagers now beneath the high-lifting summer sun. But the sea’s en- 
chanted voices and its long, languorous, immeasurable cradling 
could not soothe the sorrow of Fulbra; and in his heart a despair 
abided, black as the gem that was set in the red ring of Vemdeez. 

Howbeit, he held the great helm of the ebon barge, and steered as 
straightly as he could by the sun toward Cyntrom. The amber sail 
was taut with the favoring wind; and the barge sped onward all 
that day, cleaving the amaranth waters with its dark prow that 
reared in the carven form of an ebony goddess. And when the night 
came with familiar austral stars, Fulbra was able to correct such er- 
rors as he had made in reckoning the course. 

For many days they flew southward; and the sun lowered a little 
in its circling behind them; and new stars climbed and clustered at 
evening about the black goddess of the prow. And Fulbra, who had 
once sailed to the isle of Cyntrom in boyhood days with his father 
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Altath, thought to see ere long the lifting of its shores of camphor 
and sandalwood from the winy deep. But in his heart there was no 
gladness; and often now he was blinded by wild tears, remembering 
that other voyage with Altath. 

Then, suddenly and at high noon, there fell an airless calm, and 
the waters became as purple glass about the barge. The sky 
changed to a dome of beaten copper, arching close and low; and as 
if by some evil wizardry, the dome darkened with untimely night, 
and a tempest rose like the gathered breath of mighty devils and 
shaped the sea into vast ridges and abysmal valleys, The mast of 
ebony snapped like a reed in the wind, and the sail was torn 
asunder, and the helpless vessel pitched headlong in the dark 
troughs and was hurled upward through veils of blinding foam to 
the giddy summits of the billows. 

Fulbra clung to the useless helm, and the slaves, at his command, 
took shelter in the forward cabin. For countless hours they were 
borne onward at the will of the mad hurricane; and Fulbra could 
see naught in the lowering gloom, except the pale crests of the 
beetling waves; and he could tell no longer the direction of their 
course. 

Then, in that lurid dusk, he beheld at intervals another vessel 
that rode the storm-driven sea, not far from the barge. He thought 
that the vessel was a galley such as might be used by merchants that 
voyaged among the southern isles, trading for incense and plumes 
and vermilion; but its oars were mostly broken, and the toppled 
mast and sail hung forward on the pro 

For atime the ships drove on together; till Fulbra saw, in a rifting 
of the gloom, the sharp and somber crags of an unknown shore, 
with sharper towers that lifted palely above them. He could not 
turn the helm; and the barge and its companion vessel were carried 
toward the looming rocks, till Fulbra thought that they would 
crash thereon, But, as if by some enchantment, even as it had risen, 
the sea fell abruptly in a windless calm; and quiet sunlight poured 
from a clearing sky; and the barge was left on a broad crescent of 
ocher-yellow sand between the crags and the lulling waters, with 
the galley beside it. 

Dazed and marvelling, Fulbra leaned on the helm, while his 
slaves crept timidly forth from the cabin, and men began to appear 
on the decks of the galley. And the king was about to hail these 
men, some of whom were dressed as humble sailors and others in 
the fashion of rich merchants. But he heard a laughter of strange 
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voices, high and shrill and somehow evil, that seemed to fall from 
above; and looking up he saw that many people were descending a 
sort of stairway in the cliffs that enclosed the beach. 

The people drew near, thronging about the barge and the galley. 
They wore fantastic turbans of blood-red, and were clad in closely 
fitting robes of vulturine black. Their faces and hands were yellow 
as saffron; their small and slaty eyes were set obliquely beneath 
lashless lids; and their thin lips, which smiled eternally, were 
crooked as the blades of scimitars. 

They bore sinister and wicked-looking weapons, in the form of 
saw-toothed swords and double-headed spears. Some of them 
bowed low before Fulbra and addressed him obsequiously, staring 
upon him all the while with an unblinking gaze that he could not 
fathom. Their speech was no less alien than their aspect; it was full 
of sharp and hissing sounds; and neither the king nor his slaves 
could comprehend it. But Fulbra bespoke the people courteously, 
in the mild and mellow-flowing tongue of Yoros, and inquired the 
name of this land whereon the barge had been cast by the tempest. 

Certain of the people seemed to understand him, for a light came 
in their slaty eyes at his question; and one of them answered 
brokenly in the language of Yoros, saying that the land was the Isle 
of Uccastrog. Then, with something of covert evil in his smile, this 
person added that all shipwrecked mariners and seafarers would 
receive a goodly welcome from Ildrac, the king of the Isle. 

At this, the heart of Fulbra sank within him; for he had heard 
numerous tales of Uccastrog in bygone years; and the tales were not 
such as would reassure a stranded traveller. Uccastrog, which lay 
far to the east of Cyntrom, was commonly known as the Isle of the 
Torturers; and men said that all who landed upon it unaware, or 
were cast thither by the seas, were imprisoned by the inhabitants 
and were subjected later to unending curious tortures whose inflic- 
tion formed the chief delight of these cruel beings. No man, it was 
rumored, had ever escaped from Uccastrog; but many had lingered 
for years in its dungeons and hellish torture-chambers, kept alive 
for the pleasure of King Ildrac and his followers. Also, it was 
believed that the Torturers were great magicians who could raise 
mighty storms with their enchantments, and could cause vessels to 
be carried far from the maritime routes, and then fling them ashore 
upon Uccastrog. 

Seeing that the yellow people were all about the barge, and that 
no escape was possible, Fulbra asked them to take him at once 
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before King Ildrac. To Ildrac he would announce his name and 
royal rank; and it seemed to him, in his simplicity, that one king, 
even though cruel-hearted, would scarcely torture another or keep 
him captive. Also, it might be that the inhabitants of Uccastrog had 
been somewhat maligned by the tales of travellers. 

So Fulbra and his slaves were surrounded by certain of the throng 
and were led toward the palace of Ildrac, whose high, sharp towers 
crowned the crags beyond the beach, rising above those clustered 
abodes in which the island people dwelt. And while they were 
climbing the hewn steps in the cliff, Fulbra heard a loud outcry 
below and a clashing of steel against steel; and looking back, he 
saw that the crew of the stranded galley had drawn their swords 
and were fighting the islanders. But being outnumbered greatly, 
their resistance was borne down by the swarming Torturers; and 
most of them were taken alive. And Fulbra’s heart misgave him 
sorely at this sight; and more and more did he mistrust the yellow 
people. 

Soon he came into the presence of Ildrac, who sat on a lofty 
brazen chair in a vast hall of the palace, Ildrac was taller by half a 
head than any of his followers; and his features were like a mask of 
evil wrought from some pale, gilded metal; and he was clad in vest- 
ments of a strange hue, like sea-purple brightened with fresh-flow- 
ing blood. About him were many guardsmen, armed with terrible 
scythe-like weapons; and the sullen, slant-eyed girls of the palace, 
in skirts of vermilion and breast-cups of lazuli, went to and fro 
among huge basaltic columns. About the hall stood numerous 
engineries of wood and stone and metal such as Fulbra had never 
beheld, and having a formidable aspect with their heavy chains, 
their beds of iron teeth, and their cords and pulleys of fish-skin. 

The young king of Yoros went forward with a royal and fearless 
bearing, and addressed Ildrac, who sat motionless and eyed him 
with a level, unwinking gaze. And Fulbra told Ildrac his name and 
station, and the calamity that had caused him to flee from Yoros; 
and he mentioned also his urgent desire to reach the Isle of 
Cyntrom. 

“Ir is a long voyage to Cyntrom,” said Ildrac, with a subtle smile. 
“Also, it is not our custom to permit guests to depart without hav- 
ing fully tasted the hospitality of the Isle of Uccastrog. Therefore, 
King Fulbra, I must beg you to curb your impatience. We have 
much to show you here, and many diversions to offer. My cham- 
berlains will now conduct you to a room befitting your royal rank. 
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But first I must ask you to leave with me the sword that you carry at 
your side; for swords are often sharp—and I do not wish my guests 
to suffer injury by their own hands.” 

So Fulbra’s sword was taken from him by one of the palace 
guardsmen; and a small ruby-hilted dagger that he carried was also 
removed. Then several of the guards, hemming him in with their 
scythed weapons, led him from the hall and by many corridors and 
downward flights of stairs into the solid rock beneath the palace. 
And he knew not whither his three slaves were taken, or what dis- 
position was made of the captured crew of the galley. And soon he 
passed from the daylight into cavernous halls illumed by sulphur- 
colored flames in copper cressets; and all around him, in hidden 
chambers, he heard the sound of dismal moans and loud, maniacal 
howlings that seemed to beat and die upon adamantine doors. 

In one of these halls, Fulbra and his guardsmen met a young girl, 
fairer and less sullen of aspect than the others; and Fulbra thought 
that the girl smiled upon him compassionately as he went by; and it 
seemed that she murmured faintly in the language of Yoros: “Take 
heart, King Fulbra, for there is one who would help you.” And her 
words, apparently, were not heeded or understood by the guards, 
who knew only the harsh and hissing tongue of Uccastrog. 

After descending many stairs, they came to a ponderous door of 
bronze; and the door was unlocked by one of the guards, and 
Fulbra was compelled to enter; and the door clanged dolorously 
behind him. 

The chamber into which he had been thrust was walled on three 
sides with the dark stone of the island, and was walled on the 
fourth with heavy, unbreakable glass. Beyond the glass he saw the 
blue-green, glimmering waters of the under-sea, lit by the hanging 
cressets of the chamber; and in the waters were great devil-fish 
whose tentacles writhed along the wall; and huge pythonomorphs 
with fabulous golden coils receding in the gloom; and the floating 
corpses of men that stared in upon him with eyeballs from which 
the lids had been excised. 

There was a couch in one corner of the dungeon, close to the wall 
of glass; and food and drink had been supplied for Fulbra in vessels 
of wood. The king laid himself down, weary and hopeless, without 
tasting the food. Then, lying with close-shut eyes while the dead 
men and the sea-monsters peered in upon him by the glare of the 
cressets, he strove to forget his griefs and the dolorous doom that 
impended. And through his clouding terror and sorrow, he seemed 
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to see the comely face of the girl who had smiled upon him compas- 
sionately, and who, alone of all that he had met in Uccastrog, had 
spoken to him with words of kindness. The face returned ever and 
anon, with a soft haunting, a gentle sorcery; and Fulbra felt, for the 
first time in many suns, the dim stirring of his buried youth and the 
vague, obscure desire of life. So, after a while, he slept; and the face 
of the girl came still before him in his dreams. 

The cressets burned above him with undiminished flames when 
he awakened; and the sea beyond the wall of glass was thronged 
with the same monsters as before, or with others of like kind. But 
amid the floating corpses he now beheld the flayed bodies of his 
own slaves, who, after being tortured by the island people, had 
been cast forth into the submarine cavern that adjoined his dun- 
geon, so that he might see them on awakening. 

He sickened with new horror at the sight; but even as he stared at 
the dead faces, the door of bronze swung open with a sullen grind- 
ing, and his guards entered. Seeing that he had not consumed the 
food and water provided for him, they forced him to eat and drink a 
little, menacing him with their broad, crooked blades till he com- 
plied. And then they led him from the dungeon and took him before 
King Ildrac, in the great hall of tortures. 

Fulbra saw, by the level golden light through the palace windows 
and the long shadows of the columns and machines of torment, 
that the time was early dawn. The hall was crowded with the Tor- 
turers and their women; and many seemed to look on while others, 
of both sexes, busied themselves with ominous preparations. And 
Fulbra saw that a tall brazen statue, with cruel and demonian 
visage, like some implacable god of the underworld, was now 
standing at the right hand of Ildrac where he sat aloft on his brazen 
chair. 

Fulbra was thrust forward by his guards, and Idrac greeted him 
briefly, with a wily smile that preceded the words and lingered after 
them, And when Ildrac had spoken, the brazen image also began to 
speak, addressing Fulbra in the language of Yoros, with strident 
and metallic tones, and telling him with full and minute circum- 
stance the various infernal tortures to which he was to be subjected 
on that day. 

When the statue had done speaking, Fulbra heard a soft whisper 
in his ear, and saw beside him the fair girl whom he had previously 
met in the nether corridors. And the girl, seemingly unheeded by 
the Torturers, said to him: “Be courageous, and endure bravely all 
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that is inflicted; for I shall effect your release before another day, if 
this be possible.” 

Fulbra was cheered by the girl’s assurance; and it seemed to him 
that she was fairer to look upon than before; and he thought that 
her eyes regarded him tenderly; and the twin desires of love and life 
were strangely resurrected in his heart, to fortify him against the 
tortures of Iidrac. 

Of that which was done to Fulbra for the wicked pleasure of 
King Ildrac and his people, it were not well to speak fully. For the 
islanders of Uccastrog had designed innumerable torments, curious 
and subtle, wherewith to harry and excruciate the five senses; and 
they could harry the brain itself, driving it to extremes more terrible 
than madness; and could take away the dearest treasures of mem- 
ory and leave unutterable foulness in their place. 

On that day, however, they did not torture Fulbra to the utter- 
most. But they racked his ears with cacophonous sounds; with evil 
flutes that chilled the blood and curdled it upon his heart; with deep 
drums that seemed to ache in all his tissues; and thin tabors that 
wrenched his very bones. Then they compelled him to breathe the 
mounting fumes of braziers wherein the dried gall of dragons and 
the adipocere of dead cannibals were burned together with a fetid 
wood, Then, when the fire had died down, they freshened it with 
the oil of vampire-bats; and Fulbra swooned, unable to bear the 
fetor any longer. 

Later, they stripped away his kingly vestments and fastened 
about his body a silken girdle that had been freshly dipt in an acid 
corrosive only to human flesh; and the acid ate slowly, fretting his 
skin with infinite fiery pangs. 

Then, after removing the girdle lest it slay him, the Torturers 
brought in certain creatures that had the shape of ell-long serpents, 
but were covered from head to tail with sable hairs like those of a 
caterpillar, And these creatures twined themselves tightly about the 
arms and legs of Fulbra; and though he fought wildly in his revul- 
sion, he could not loosen them with his hands; and the hairs that 
covered their constringent coils began to pierce his limbs like a 
million tiny needles, till he screamed with the agony. And when his 
breath failed him and he could scream no longer, the hairy serpents 
were induced to relinquish their hold by a languorous piping of 
which the islanders knew the secret. They dropped away and left 
him; but the mark of their coils was imprinted redly about his 
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limbs; and around his body there burned the raw branding of the 
girdle. 

King Ildrac and his people looked on with a dreadful gloating; 
for in such things they took their joy, and strove to pacify an im- 
placable obscure desire. But seeing now that Fulbra could endure 
no more, and wishing to wreak their will upon him for many future 
days, they took him back to his dungeon. 

Lying sick with remembered horror, feverish with pain, he 
longed not for the clemency of death, but hoped for the coming of 
the girl to release him as she had promised, The long hours passed 
with a half-delirious tedium; and the cressets, whose flames had 
been changed to crimson, appeared to fill his eyes with flowing 
blood; and the dead men and the sea-monsters swam as if in blood 
beyond the wall of glass. And the girl came not; and Fulbra had 
begun to despair. Then, at last, he heard the door open gently and 
not with the harsh clangor that had proclaimed the entrance of his 
guards, 

Turning, he saw the girl, who stole swiftly to his couch with a 
lifted fingertip, enjoining silence. She told him with soft whispers 
that her plan had failed; but surely on the following night she 
would be able to drug the guards and obtain the keys of the outer 
gates; and Fulbra could escape from the palace to a hidden cove in 
which a boat with water and provisions lay ready for his use. She 
prayed him to endure for another day the torments of Ildrac; and 
to this, perforce, he consented. And he thought that the girl loved 
him; for tenderly she caressed his feverous brow, and rubbed his 
torture-burning limbs with a soothing ointment. He deemed that 
her eyes were soft with a compassion that was more than pity. So 
Fulbra believed the girl and trusted her, and took heart against the 
horror of the coming day. Her name, it seemed, was Ilva; and her 
mother was a woman of Yoros who had married one of the evil 
islanders, choosing this repugnant union as an alternative to the 
flaying-knives of Ildrac. 

Too soon the girl went away, pleading the great danger of dis- 
covery, and closed the door softly upon Fulbra, And after a while 
the king slept; and Ilvaa returned to him amid the delirious 
abominations of his dreams, and sustained him against the terror of 
strange hells. 

‘At dawn the guards came with their hooked weapons, and led 
him again before Ildrac. And again the brazen, demoniac statue, in 
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a strident voice, announced the fearful ordeals that he was to 
undergo. And this time he saw that other captives, including the 
crew and merchants of the galley, were also awaiting the malefic 
ministrations of the Torturers in the vast hall. 

Once more in the throng of watchers the girl Ilva pressed close 
to him, unreprimanded by his guards, and murmured words of 
comfort; so that Fulbra was enheartened against the enormities 
foretold by the brazen oracular image. And indeed a bold and 
hopeful heart was required to endure the ordeals of that day. . . . 

‘Among other things less goodly to be mentioned, the Torturers 
held before Fulbra a mirror of strange wizardry, wherein his own 
face was reflected as if seen after death. The rigid features, as he 
gazed upon them, became marked with the green and bluish mar- 
bling of corruption; and the withering flesh fell in on the sharp 
bones, and displayed the visible fretting of the worm. Hearing 
meanwhile the dolorous groans and agonizing cries of his fellow- 
captives all about the hall, he beheld other faces, dead, swollen, 
lidless, and flayed, that seemed to approach from behind and to 
throng about his own face in the mirror. Their looks were dank and 
dripping, like the hair of corpses recovered from the sea; and sea- 
weed was mingled with the locks, Then, turning at a cold and 
clammy touch, he found that these faces were no illusion but the ac- 
tual reflection of cadavers drawn from the under-sea by a malign 
sorcery, that had entered the hall of Ildrac like living men and were 
peering over his shoulder. 

His own slaves, with flesh that the sea-things had gnawed even to 
the bone, were among them. And the slaves came toward him with 
glaring eyes that saw only the voidness of death. And beneath the 
sorcerous control of Ildrac, their evilly animated corpses began to 
assail Fulbra, clawing at his face and raiment with half-caten 
fingers. And Fulbra, faint with loathing, struggled against his dead 
slaves, who knew not the voice of their master and were deaf as the 
wheels and racks of torment used by Ildrac. . . . 

Anon the drowned and dripping corpses went away; and Fulbra 
was stripped by the Torturers and was laid supine on the palace 
floor, with iron rings that bound him closely to the flags at knee 
and wrist, at elbow and ankle. Then they brought in the disinterred 
body of a woman, nearly eaten, in which a myriad maggots 
swarmed on the uncovered bones and tatters of dark corruption; 
and this body they placed on the right hand of Fulbra. And also 
they fetched the carrion of a black goat that was newly touched 
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with beginning decay; and they laid it down beside him on the left 
hand. Then, across Fulbra, from right to left, the hungry maggots 
crawled in a long and undulant wave. . . . 

‘After the consummation of this torture, there came many others 
that were equally ingenious and atrocious, and were well designed 
for the delectation of King Ildrac and his people. And Fulbra en- 
dured the tortures valiantly, upheld by the thought of Ilva. 

Vainly, however, on the night that followed this day, he waited 
in his dungeon for the girl. The cressets burned with a bloodier 
crimson; and new corpses were among the flayed and floating dead 
in the sea-cavern; and strange double-bodied serpents of the nether 
deep arose with an endless squirming; and their horned heads ap- 
peared to bloat immeasurably against the crystal wall. Yet the girl 
Tivaa came not to free him as she had promised; and the night 
passed, But though despair resumed its old dominion in the heart of 
Fulbra, and terror came with talons steeped in fresh venom, he 
refused to doubt Ilva, telling himself that she had been delayed or 
prevented by some unforeseen mishap. 

‘At dawn of the third day, he was again taken before Ildrac. The 
brazen image, announcing the ordeals of the day, told him that he 
was to be bound on a wheel of adamant; and, lying on the wheel, 
was to drink a drugged wine that would steal away his royal mem- 
ories forever, and would conduct his naked soul on a long pilgrim- 
age through monstrous and infamous hells before bringing it back 
to the hall of Ildrac and the broken body on the wheel. 

Then certain women of the Torturers, laughing obscenely, came 
forward and bound King Fulbra to the adamantine wheel with 
thongs of dragon-gut. And after they had done this, the girl Ilva, 
smiling with the shameless exultation of open cruelty, appeared 
before Fulbra and stood close beside him, holding a golden cup that 
contained the drugged wine. She mocked him for his folly and 
credulity in trusting her promises; and the other women and the 
male Torturers, even to Ildrac on his brazen seat, laughed loudly 
and evilly at Fulbra, and praised Ilvaa for the perfidy she had prac- 
ticed upon him. 

So Fulbra’s heart grew sick with a darker despair than any he had 
yet known. The brief, piteous love that had been born amid sorrow 
and agony perished within him, leaving but ashes steeped in gall. 
Yet, gazing at Ilvaa with sad eyes, he uttered no word of reproach. 
He wished to live no longer; and yearning for swift death, he be- 
thought him of the wizard ring of Vemdeez and of that which Vem- 
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deez had said would follow its removal from his finger. He still 
wore the ring, which the Torturers had deemed a bauble of small 
value. But his hands were bound tightly to the wheel, and he could 
not remove it. So, with a bitter cunning, knowing full well that the 
islanders would not take away the ring if he should offer it to them, 
he feigned a sudden madness and cried wildly: 

“Steal my memories, if ye will, with your accursed wine—and 
send me through a thousand hells and bring me back again to 
Uccastrog: but take not the ring that I wear on my middle finger; 
for it is more precious to me than many kingdoms or the pale 
breasts of love.” 

Hearing this, King Ildrac rose from his brazen seat; and bidding 
Ilvaa to delay the administration of the wine, he came forward and 
inspected curiously the ring of Vemdeez, which gleamed darkly, set 
with its rayless gem, on Fulbra’s finger. And all the while, Fulbra 
cried out against him in a frenzy, as if fearing that he would take 
the ring. 

So Ildrac, deeming that he could plague the prisoner thereby and 
could heighten his suffering a little, did the very thing for which 
Fulbra had planned. And the ring came easily from the shrunken 
finger; and Ildrac, wishing to mock the royal captive, placed it on 
his own middle digit. 

Then, while Ildrac regarded the captive with a more deeply 
graven smile of evil on the pale, gilded mask of his face, there came 
to King Fulbra of Yoros the dreadful and longed-for thing. The 
Silver Death, that had slept so long in his body beneath the magical 
abeyance of the ring of Vemdeez, was made manifest even as he 
hung on the adamantine wheel. His limbs stiffened with another 
rigor than that of agony; and his face shone brightly with the com- 
ing of the Death; and so he died. 

Then, to Ilvaa and to many of the Torturers who stood wonder- 
ing about the wheel, the chill and instant contagion of the Silver 
Death was communicated. They fell even where they had stood; 
and the pestilence remained like a glittering light on the faces and 
hands of the men and shone forth from the nude bodies of the 
women. And the plague passed along the immense hall; and the 
other captives of King Ildrac were released thereby from their 
various torments; and the Torturers found surcease from the dire 
longing that they could assuage only through the pain of their 
fellow-men. And through all the palace, and throughout the Isle of 
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Uccastrog, the Death flew swiftly, visible in those upon whom it 
had breathed, but otherwise unseen and impalpable. 

But Ildrac, wearing the ring of Vemdeez, was immune. And 
guessing not the reason of his immunity, he beheld with consterna- 
tion the doom that had overtaken his followers, and watched in 
stupefaction the freeing of his victims. Then, fearful of some inimic 
sorcery, he rushed from the hall; and standing in the early sun on a 
palace-terrace above the sea, he tore the ring of Vemdeez from his 
finger and hurled it to the foamy billows far below, deeming in his 
terror that the ring was perhaps the source or agent of the unknown 
hostile magic. 

So Iidrac, in his turn, when all the others had fallen, was smitten 
by the Silver Death; and its peace descended upon him where he lay 
in his robes of blood-brightened purple, with features shining 
palely to the unclouded sun. And oblivion claimed the Isle of 
Uccastrog; and the Torturers were one with the tortured. 


NMorthylla 


n Umbri, City of the Delta, the lights blazed with a garish bril- 

liance after the setting of that sun which was now a coal-red 

decadent star, grown old beyond chronicle, beyond legend. 

Most brilliant, most garish of all, were the lights that illumed 
the house of the aging poet Famurza, whose Anacreontic songs had 
brought him the riches that he disbursed in orgies for his friends 
and sycophants. Here, in porticoes, halls, and chambers the cres- 
sets were thick as stars in a cloudless vault, It seemed that Famurza 
wished to dissipate all shadows, except those in arrased alcoves set 
apart for the fitful amours of his guests 

For the kindling of such amours there were wines, cordials, 
aphrodisiacs, There were meats and fruits that swelled the flaccid 
pulses. There were strange exotic drugs that aroused and prolonged 
pleasure, There were curious statuettes in half-veiled niches; and 
wall-panels painted with bestial loves, or loves human or super- 
human. There were hired singers of all sexes, who sang ditties 
diversely erotic; and dancers whose contortions were calculated to 
restore the outworn sense when alll else had failed, 

But to all such incitants Valzain, pupil of Famurza, and re- 
nowned both as poet and voluptuary, was insensible. 
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With indifference turning toward disgust, a half-emptied cup in 
his hand, he watched from a corner the gala throng that eddied past 
him, and averted his eyes involuntarily from certain couples who 
were too shameless or drunken to seek the shadows of privacy for 
their dalliance. A sudden satiety had claimed him. He felt himself 
strangely withdrawn from the morass of wine and flesh into which, 
not long before, he had still plunged with delight. He seemed as one 
who stands on an alien shore, beyond waters of deepening separa- 
tion. 

“What ails you, Valzain? Has a vampire sucked your blood?” It 
was Famurza, flushed, grey-haired, slightly corpulent, who stood 
at his elbow. Laying an affectionate hand on Valzain’s shoulder, he 
hoisted aloft with the other that fescenninely graven quart goblet 
from which he was wont to drink only wine, eschewing the drugged 
and violent liquors often preferred by the sybarites of Umbri. 

“Is it biliousness? Or unrequited love? We have cures here for 
both. You have only to name your medicine.” 

“There is no medicine for what ails me,” countered Valzain. “As 
for love, I have ceased to care whether it be requited or unrequited. 
Ican taste only the dregs in every cup. And tedium lurks at the mid- 
dle of all kisses.” 

“Truly, yours is a melancholy case.” There was concern in 
Famurza’s voice. “I have been reading some of your late verses. You 
write only of tombs and yew-trees, of maggots and phantoms and 
disembodied loves. Such stuff gives me the colic, I need at least a 
half-gallon of honest vine-juice after each poem.” 

“Though I did not know it till lately,” admitted Valzain, “there is 
in me a curiosity toward the unseen, a longing for things beyond 
the material world.” 

Famurza shook his head commiserately. “Though I have attained 
to more than twice your years, I am still content with what I see and 
hear and touch. Good juicy meats, women, wine, the songs of full- 
throated singers, are enough for me.” 

“In the dreams of slumber,” mused Valzain, “I have clasped suc- 
cubi who were more than flesh, have known delights too keen for 
the waking body to sustain. Do such dreams have any source, out- 
side the earth-born brain itself? I would give much to find that 
source, if it exists. In the meanwhile there is nothing for me but 
despair.” 

“So young—and yet so exhausted! Well, if you're tired of 
women, and want phantoms instead, I might venture a suggestion. 
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Do you know the old necropolis, lying midway between Umbri and 
Psiom—a matter of perhaps three miles from here? The goatherds 
say that a lamia haunts it—the spirit of the princess Morthylla, who 
died several centuries ago and was interred in a mausoleum that 
still stands, overtowering the lesser tombs. Why not go forth to- 
night and visit the necropolis? It should suit your mood better than 
my house. And perhaps Morthylla will appear to you, But don't 
blame me if you don’t return at all. After all those years the lamia is 
still avid for human lovers; and she might well take a fancy to you.” 

“Of course, I know the place,” said Valzain. . . . “But I think you 
are jesting.” 

Famurza shrugged his shoulders and moved on amid the revel- 
lers. A laughing dancer, blonde-limbed and lissom, came up to Val- 
zain and threw a noose of plaited flowers about his neck, claiming 
him as her captive. He broke the noose gently, and gave the girl a 
tepid kiss that caused her to make wry faces, Unobtrusively but 
quickly, before others of the merrymakers could try to entice him, 
he left the house of Famurza. 

Without impulses, other than that of an urgent desire for soli- 
tude, he turned his steps toward the suburbs, avoiding the neigh- 
borhood of taverns and lupanars, where the populace thronged. 
Music, laughter, snatches of songs, followed him from lighted 
mansions where symposia were held nightly by the city’s richer den- 
izens. But he met few roisterers on the streets: it was too late for the 
gathering, too early for the dispersal, of guests at such symposia. 

Now the lights thinned out, with ever-widening intervals be- 
tween, and the streets grew shadowy with that ancient night which 
pressed about Umbri, and would wholly quench its defiant galaxies 
of lamp-bright windows with the darkening of Zothique’s senescent 
sun, Of such things, and of death’s encircling mystery, were the 
musings of Valzain as he plunged into the outer darkness that he 
found grateful to his glare-wearied eyes. 

Grateful too was the silence of the field-bordered road that he 
pursued for a while without realizing its direction. Then, at some 
landmark familiar despite the gloom, it came to him that the road 
was the one which ran from Umbri to Psiom, that sister city of the 
Delta; the road beside whose middle meanderings was situated the 
long-disused necropolis to which Famurza had ironically directed 
him. 

Truly, he thought, the earthy-minded Famurza had somehow 
plumbed the need that lay at the bottom of his disenchantment with 
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all sensory pleasures. It would be good to visit, to sojourn for an 
hour or so, in that city whose people had long passed beyond the 
lusts of mortality, beyond satiety and disillusion. 

A moon, swelling from the crescent toward the half, arose be- 
hind him as he reached the foot of the low-mounded hill on which 
the cemetery lay. He left the paved road, and began to ascend the 
slope, half-covered with stunted gorse, at whose summit the glim- 
mering marbles were discernible. It was without path, other than 
the broken trails made by goats and their herders. Dim, lengthened, 
and attenuate, his shadow went before him like a ghostly guide. In 
his fantasy it seemed to him that he climbed the gently sloping 
bosom of a giantess, studded afar with pale gems that were tomb- 
stones and mausoleums. He caught himself wondering, amid this 
poetic whimsy, whether the giantess was dead, or merely slept. 

Gaining the flat, expansive ground of the summit, where dwarf- 
ish dying yews disputed with leafless briars the intervals of slabs 
blotched with lichen, he recalled the tale that Famurza had men- 
tioned, anent the lamia who was said to haunt the necropolis. Fa- 
murza, he knew well, was no believer in such legendry, and had 
meant only to mock his funereal mood. Yet, as a poet will, he be- 
gan to play with the fancy of some presence—immortal, lovely, and 
evil—that dwelt amid the antique marbles and would respond to 
the evocation of one who, without positive belief, had longed vainly 
for visions from beyond mortality. 

Through headstone aisles of moon-touched solitude, he came to 
a lofty mausoleum, still standing with few signs of ruin at the ceme- 
tery’s center. Beneath it, he had been told, were extensive vaults 
housing the mummies of an extinct royal family that had ruled over 
the twin cities Umbri and Psiom in former centuries. The princess 
Morthylla had belonged to this family. 

To his startlement a woman, or what appeared to be such, was 
sitting on a fallen shaft beside the mausoleum. He could not see her 
distinctly; the tomb’s shadow still enveloped her from the shoulders 
downward. The face alone, glimmering wanly, was lifted to the 
rising moon. Its profile was such as he had seen on antique coins. 

“Who are you?” he asked, with a curiosity that overpowered his 
courtesy. 

“I am the lamia Morthylla,” she replied, in a voice that left 
behind it a faint and elusive vibration like that of some briefly 
sounded harp. “Beware me—for my kisses are forbidden to those 
who would remain numbered among the living.” 
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Valzain was startled by this answer that echoed his fantasies. Yet 
reason told him that the apparition was no spirit of the tombs but a 
living woman who knew the legend of Morthylla and wished to 
amuse herself by teasing him, And yet what woman would venture 
alone and at night to a place so desolate and eerie? 

Most credibly, she was a wanton who had come out to keep a 
rendezvous amid the tombs. There were, he knew, certain perverse 
debauchees who required sepulchral surroundings and furnishings 
for the titillation of their desires. 

“Perhaps you are waiting for someone,” he suggested. “I do not 
wish to intrude, if such is the case.” 

“I wait only for him who is destined to come. And I have waited 
long, having had no lover for two hundred years. Remain, if you 
wish: there is no one to fear but me.” 

Despite the rational surmises he had formed, there crept along 
Valzain’s spine the thrill of one who, without fully believing, sus- 
pects the presence of a thing beyond nature. . . . Yet surely it was all 
a game—a game that he too could play for the beguilement of his 
ennui. 

“I came here hoping to meet you,” he declared. “I am weary of 
mortal women, tired of every pleasure—tired even of poetry.” 

“I, too, am bored,” she said simply. 

The moon had climbed higher, shining on the dress of antique 
mode that the woman wore. It was cut closely at waist and hips and 
bosom, with voluminous downward folds. Valzain had seen such 
costumes only in old drawings. The princess Morthylla, dead for 
three centuries, might well have worn a similar dress. 

Whoever she might be, he thought, the woman was strangely 
beautiful, with a touch of quaintness in the heavily coiled hair 
whose color he could not decide in the moonlight. There was a 
sweetness about her mouth, a shadow of fatigue or sadness beneath 
her eyes. At the right corner of her lips he discerned a small mole. 


Valzain’s meeting with the self-named Morthylla was repeated 
nightly while the moon swelled like the rounding breast of a 
Titaness and fell away once more to hollowness and senescence. 
Always she awaited him by the same mausoleum—which, she de- 
clared, was her dwelling-place. And always she dismissed him 
when the east turned ashen with dawn, saying that she was a 
creature of the night. 
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Skeptical at first, he thought of her as a person with macabre 
leanings and fantasies akin to his own, with whom he was carrying 
on a flirtation of singular charm. Yet about her he could find no 
hint of the worldliness that he suspected: no seeming knowledge of 
present things, but a weird familiarity with the past and the lamia’s 
legend. More and more she seemed a nocturnal being, intimate 
only with shadow and solitude. 

Her eyes, her lips, appeared to withhold secrets forgotten and 
forbidden, In her vague, ambiguous answers to his questions, he 
read meanings that thrilled him with hope and fear. 

“I have dreamed of life,” she told him cryptically. “And I have 
dreamed also of death. Now, perhaps there is another dream—into 
which you have entered.” 

“I, too, would dream,” said Valzain. 

Night after night his disgust and weariness sloughed away from 
him, in a fascination fed by the spectral milieu, the environing 
silence of the dead, his withdrawal and separation from the carnal, 
garish city, By degrees, by alternations of unbelief and belief, he 
Came to accept her as the actual lamia. The hunger that he sensed in 
her could be only the lamia’s hunger; her beauty that of a being no 
longer human. It was like a dreamer’s acceptance of things fantastic 
elsewhere than in sleep. 

Together with his belief, there grew his love for her. The desires 
he had thought dead revived within him, wilder, more importunate. 

She seemed to love him in return. Yet she betrayed no sign of the 
lamia’s legendary nature, eluding his embrace, refusing him the 
kisses for which he begged. 

“Sometime, perhaps,” she conceded. “But first you must know 
me for what I am, must love me without illusion.” 

“Kill me with your lips, devour me as you are said to have de- 
voured other lovers,” beseeched Valzain. 

“Can you not wait?” Her smile was sweet—and tantalizing. “I do 
not wish your death so soon, for I love you too well. Is it not sweet 
to keep our tryst among the sepulchers? Have I not beguiled you 
from your boredom? Must you end it all?” 

The next night he besought her again, imploring with all his ar- 
dor and eloquence the denied consummation. 

She mocked him: “Perhaps I am merely a bodiless phantom, a 
spirit without substance. Perhaps you have dreamed me. Would 
you risk an awakening from the dream?” 
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Valzain stepped toward her, stretching out his arms in a pas- 
sionate gesture, She drew back, saying: 

“What if I should turn to ashes and moonlight at your touch? 
You would regret then your rash insistence.” 

“You are the immortal lamia,” avowed Valzain. “My senses tell 
me that you are no phantom, no disembodied spirit. But for me you 
have turned all else to shadow.” 

“Yes, I am real enough in my fashion,” she granted, laughing 
softly. Then suddenly she leaned toward him and her lips touched 
his throat. He felt their moist warmth a moment—and felt the 
sharp sting of her teeth that barely pierced his skin, withdrawing in- 
stantly. Before he could clasp her she eluded him again. 

“It is the only kiss permitted to us at present,” she cried, and fled 
swiftly with soundless footfalls among the gleams and shadows of 
the sepulchers. 


On the following afternoon a matter of urgent and unwelcome 
business called Valzain to the neighboring city of Psiom: a brief 
journey, but one that he seldom took. 

He passed the ancient necropolis, longing for that nocturnal hour 
when he could hasten once more to a meeting with Morthylla, Her 
poignant kiss, which had drawn a few drops of blood, had left him 
greatly fevered and distraught. He, like that place of tombs, was 
haunted; and the haunting went with him into Psiom. 

He had finished his business, the borrowing of a sum of money 
from a usurer. Standing at the usurer’s door, with that slightly ob- 
noxious but necessary person beside him, he saw a woman passing 
on the street. 

Her features, though not her dress, were those of Morthylla; and 
there was even the same tiny mole at one corner of her mouth. No 
phantom of the cemetery could have startled or dismayed him more 
profoundly. 

“Who is that woman?” he asked the money-lender. “Do you 
know her?” 

“Her name is Beldith. She is well-known in Psiom, being rich in 
her own right and having had numerous lovers. I've had a little 
business with her, though she owes me nothing at present. Should 
you care to meet her? I can easily introduce you.” 

“Yes, 1 should like to meet her,” agreed Valzain. “She looks 
strangely like someone that I knew a long time ago.” 
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The usurer peered slyly at the poet. “She might not make too easy 
a conquest. It is said of late that she has withdrawn herself from the 
pleasures of the city. Some have seen her going out at night toward 
the old necropolis, or returning from it in the early dawn, Strange 
tastes, I'd say, for one who is little more than a harlot. But perhaps 
she goes out to meet some eccentric lover.” 

“Direct me to her house,” Valzain requested. “I shall not need 
you to introduce me.” 

“As you like.” The money-lender shrugged, looking a little disap- 
pointed. “It’s not far, anyway.” 

Valzain found the house quickly. The woman Beldith was alone. 
She met him with a wistful and troubled smile that left no doubt of 
her identity. 

“I perceive that you have learned the truth,” she said. “I had 
meant to tell you soon, for the deception could not have gone on 
much longer. Will you not forgive me?” 

“I forgive you,” returned Valzain sadly. “But why did you 
deceive me?” 

“Because you desired it. A woman tries to please the man whom. 
she loves; and in all love there is more or less deception. 

“Like you, Valzain, I had grown tired of pleasure. And I sought 
the solitude of the necropolis, so remote from carnal things. You 
too came, seeking solitude and peace—or some unearthly specter. I 
recognized you at once. And I had read your poems. Knowing 
Morthylla’s legend, I thought to play a game with you. Playing it, | 
grew to love you. . . . Valzain, you loved me as the lamia. Can you 
not now love me for myself?” 

“It cannot be,” averred the poet. “I fear to repeat the disappoint- 
ment I have found in other women. Yet at least I am grateful for the 
hours you gave me. They were the best I have known—even though 
Thave loved something that did not, and could not, exist. Farewell, 
Morthylla, Farewell, Beldith.” 

When he had gone, Beldith stretched herself face downward 
among the cushions of her couch. She wept a little; and the tears 
made a dampness that quickly dried. Later she arose briskly enough 
and went about her houschold business. 

After a time she returned to the loves and revelries of Psiom. 
Perhaps, in the end, she found such peace as may be given to those 
who have grown too old for pleasure. 

But for Valzain there was no peace, no balm for this last and 
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most bitter of disillusionments. Nor could he return to the car- 
nalities of his former life. So it was that he finally slew himself, 
stabbing his throat to its deepest vein with a keen knife in the same 
spot which the false lamia’s teeth had bitten, drawing a little blood. 

After his death, he forgot that he had died; forgot the immediate 
past with all its happenings and circumstances. 

Following his talk with Famurza, he had gone forth from Fa- 
murza’s house and from the city of Umbri and had taken the road 
that passed the abandoned cemetery. Seized by an impulse to visit 
it, he had climbed the slope toward the marbles under a swelling 
moon that rose behind him. 

Gaining the flat, expansive ground of the summit, where dwarf- 
ish dying yews disputed with leafless briars the intervals of slabs 
blotched with lichen, he recalled the tale that Famurza had men- 
tioned, anent the lamia who was said to haunt the cemetery, 
Famurza, he knew well, was no believer in such legendry, and had 
meant only to mock his funereal mood. Yet, as a poet will, he 
began to play with the thought of some presence—immortal, 
lovely, and evil—that dwelt amid the antique marbles and would 
respond to the evocation of one who, without positive belief, had 
longed vainly for visions from beyond mortality. 

Through headstone aisles of moon-touched solitude, he came to 
a lofty mausoleum, still standing with few signs of ruin at the 
cemetery’s center. Beneath it, he had been told, were extensive 
vaults housing the mummies of an extinct royal family that had 
ruled over the twin cities Umbri and Psiom in former centuries. It 
was to this family that the princess Morthylla had belonged. 

To his startlement a woman, or what appeared to be such, was 
sitting on a fallen shaft beside the mausoleum. He could not see her 
distinctly; the tomb’s shadow still enveloped her from the shoulders 
downward. The face alone, glimmering wanly, was lifted to the ris- 
ing moon, Its profile was such as he had seen on antique coins. 

“Who are you?” he asked, with a curiosity that overpowered his 
courtesy. 

“Lam the lamia Morthylla,” she replied. 
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